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BOUNDED on the east by 
the broad deep river Salween ; 
on the north by that jumbled 
mass of mountains, the far- 
flung spurs of the Himalayas, 
whose lower slopes nature has 
clothed with dense impene- 
trable primeval forest, as if the 
rugged mountains were not of 
themselves a sufficient barrier 
against the inroad of undesir- 
able Chinese bands; and on the 
south and east by the ocean— 
the Empire of Burma was 
founded, according to Burmese 
chronicles, by a powerful king 
called Pinzala, who came from 
the mysterious land beyond 
the northern frontier in the 
year 1000 B.c., 600 years be- 
fore Alexander the Great in- 
vaded India. 

Little is known of Pinzala 
except that he was a mighty 
man of valour, who found “a 
land flowing with milk and 
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honey, a land of immense fer- 
tility, with mines of gold and 
precious stones ’’’; and he ruled 
it as a conqueror. The in- 
habitants can be _ divided 
roughly into three main bran- 
ches. There were the dwellers 
in the rich alluvial plains on 
either bank of the stately Irra- 
waddy, there were those that 
“went down to the sea in 
ships’ and held the coast- 
line, and there were the Hill 
men; and there was usually 
enmity between them, except 
under some strong ruler like 
Pinzala, who sternly checked 
all internecine strife. 

The country thus isolated, as 
it were, by nature’s boun- 
daries, is somewhat larger than 
Franee and Belgium together, 
more fertile, and with greater 
mineral resourees. It is there- 
fore not surprising that it has 
so often been the scene of san- 
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guinary wars and revolutions, 
even more than most Oriental 
States ; there was perhaps more 
to fight for. Even in the time 
of Pinzala the land was noted 
for the architectural beauty of 
its buildings and the profusion 
of its wealth in precious metals 
and jewels; and there was a 
further attraction to the ad- 
venturous spirits of that age— 
Burma was famous. for the 
beauty of its women. It may 
have been the latter which at- 
tracted the adventurous Pin- 
zala, for he married a Burmese 
lady, or rather (as was the 
custom in those days) a num- 
ber of Burmese ladies; and 
left behind many distinguished 
descendants. 

With its long stretch of sea- 
board from the mouth of the 
Salween to the delta of the 
Brahmapootra, indented by the 
numerous inlets and estuaries 
of the Irrawaddy, which form 
excellent harbours, Burma 
formed an important link in 
the chain of world commerce 
from east to west. Most of 
the products of China and 
Siam, as well as those from 
the Malay Archipelago, were 
borne through those seas on 
their way to the trade routes 
up the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf, and we may be sure that 
the Burmese took tribute of all 
that passed. In addition to 
this seaborne traffic, which 
must have been a source of 
immense wealth, the caravan 
routes from Southern Ohina 
lead through Burma, and all 
would have to pay for safe 
passage. It is therefore not 
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surprising that, throughout the 
East, Burma was noted for its 
wealth and magnificence ; and 
must have been annexed by 
one of its more powerful neigh- 
bours had it not been for its 
impregnable land frontiers and 
the absence of any nation in 
that part of the world with a 
strong enough fleet to conquer 
it from the sea. 

From 1000 B.o. to the fifth 
century the legends are vague 
and dim, so we must conjecture 
that peace ruled over the land, 
and there were no “human 
crimes and follies ’’ to chron- 
icke and therefore no history. 
In the fifth century B.c., how- 
ever, there occurred an event 
which has profoundly affected 
Burma even to the present day, 
and will probably affect her 
for the next few thousand 
years—Guatama, the last of 
the Buddhas, visited the land. 
Up to that time the Burmans 
had been spirit worshippers: 
they worshipped the evil spirits 
of nature, not the good; good 
benevolent spirits do no harm, 
and therefore can be neglected ; 
not so the evil spirits, who had 
to be constantly conciliated 
with gifts and service to keep 
them in a propitious mood. 
The priests were slack and lazy, 
and mostly concerned in secur- 
ing some of the benefits of this 
life for themselves. 

On this soil the seeds of the 
Buddhist teaching fell and mul- 
tiplied exceedingly. It was 4 
teaching particularly suited to 
this “‘lotus-eating land of the 
sun.’ In less than a genera 
tion Buddhism was established ; 
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and there was gradually built 
up that wonderful system of 
monasteries, which flourishes to- 
day as it did a thousand years 
ago; and which, supported by 
charity, educates the whole 
male population, and exerts a 
preponderating influence on the 
lives and destinies of the entire 
people. 

In 543 B.c. Guatama died, or 
(more correctly) obtained Nir- 
vana. Judging from his end 
he must have been very human, 
and not the ascetic one would 
picture the last of the Buddhas, 
for he died in his eightieth 
year from a surfeit of roast 
pork eaten at the house of 
one of his earliest disciples, a 
goldsmith. But his teaching 
remained. 

In the year 1530 A.D. the 
empire was divided into two 
kingdoms—Upper Burma, and 
Lower Burma or Pegu. The 
inhabitants of Lower Burma 
are of a somewhat more dusky 
hue than those of the north, 
and call themselves Talaings. 
They claim that their ances- 
tors dwelt on the western shores 
of the Bay of Bengal, whence 
they crossed the ocean and 
conquered the Burmese of the 
south, and held the land against 
all comers. But the claim is 
only supported on legend, and 
the difference between the two 
peoples is so slight that they 
have always intermarried, and 
80 have become one race. 

The king of Upper Burma, 
Sheng Hpyoo Mya Sheng, was 
about nineteen years of age, 
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and had just succeeded his 
father, who had died a natural 
death at a ripe old age,—an 
unusual ending for a ruler in 
those days in the East, where 
states and kingdoms were ruled 
by men whose claim to the 
throne was based on their own 
strength and vigour, and who 
generally paid for a brief reign 
of power by a violent death at 
the hands of their successor. 
Sheng Hpyoo Mya Sheng was 
of a mild disposition, somewhat 
of a philosopher, and inclined 
to peace. In his magnificent 
palace at Pagoung, built on a 
slight eminence on the left 
bank of the Irrawaddy, he was 
content to live the life of a 
philosophic dreamer. From one 
side of the palace he com- 
manded a view of the broad, 
open, stately river, stretching 
far into the distance like an 
arm of the sea; and from the 
other side, from the terraces of 
the palace, he looked down on 
the busy town with its back- 
ground of forest-clad moun- 
tains, which bordered the valley 
of the river to the north and 
east. Surrounded by his court 
and his favourite phoongyis,} 
with whom he delighted to 
pass many hours daily diseussing 
the abstractions of Buddhism, 
Sheng Hpyoo Mya Sheng 
would probably have developed 
into a priestly king, have abdi- 
cated, and ended his days 
peacefully in a monastery, had 
not a malignant fate inter- 
vened. In the second year of 
his reign the ruler of Lower 
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Burma or Pegu, the Talaing 
country to the south, secretly 
assembled an army, and was 
within striking distance of 
Toungoo before Sheng Hpyoo 
had fully realised the danger. 
An attempt was made to defend 
the capital, and Sheng Hpyoo 
displayed great gallantry in 
trying to rally his forces; but 
it was too late, and in a very 
short time Upper Burma lay 
helpless at the feet of the 
invader. 

The conqueror demanded a 
huge tribute, and led away 
30,000 of the conquered as 
slaves to build his palaces. 
King Sheng Hpyoo was left 
on the throne, being considered 
harmless a8 a man of peace, 
and in this his rival made a 
serious error. If he had be- 
headed him and massacred all 
his kith and kin in accordance 
with the time-honoured cus- 
toms of those days, he would 
have spared his country much 
suffering. Overwhelmed at first 
by the magnitude of the dis- 
aster and the misery of his 
people, the king gave way to 
despair; but gradually regain- 
ing his fortitude, he threw 
himself, with an energy of 
which he had before hardly 
seemed capable, into the work 
of raising an army to rescue 
his subjects from their bitter 
thraldom. 

Inspired by the example of 
their young king, and roused 
by the stories of the sufferings 
of the slaves, the Burmans 
rushed to arms; and soon a 
huge force was assembled, and 
only waited the signal to pour 
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over the frontier and take a 
bloody revenge. This signal 
was given in a most dramatic 
manner. The arrogant ruler 
of Pegu, king of the Talaings, 
with all his lords and ladies, 
used to make periodical in- 
spections of the slave-gangs to 
mock at their sufferings and 
add to their torments. On one 
occasion, goaded beyond en- 
durance, the slaves rose, and, 
seizing whatever weapons were 
available, turned on their per- 
secutors. There was a desperate 
fight with the armed guards; 
but numbers prevailed, the 
king was killed, and very few 
of the retinue escaped with 
their lives. The remnant of 
the slaves fled northwards, were 
received into the ranks of their 
waiting countrymen, and helped 
by stories of their sufferings 
to inflame the passions of the 
impatient soldiers. It was 
hardly necessary to give the 
order for the advance; the 
greater difficulty was to re- 
strain the ardour of the troops 
and keep them in the ranks. 
Sheng Hpyoo Mya Sheng, 
king and lord of Upper Burma, 
placed himself at the head of 
his army, one of the largest 
that had ever been raised in 
these lands; and, attended by 
a large fleet of vessels on which 
fell the duty of provisioning 
the troops and protecting their 
right flank, pressed on down the 
valley of the Irrawaddy. 
Meanwhile, the son of the 
murdered king of the Talaings 
had succeeded to the throne, 
had realised though rather late 
the danger from the north, and 
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was preparing to meet it, when 
there arrived from the Por- 
tuguese settlement of Goa in 
India, ostensibly to open up 
the trade, a great Portuguese 
galleon under the command of 
the famous soldier Ferdinand 
de Morales. The so-called trad- 
ing vessels in the East in those 
days were not less, if not better, 
fitted for war than for trade, 
and war was often the more 
lucrative of the two. It there- 
fore needed very little to per- 
suade the Portuguese soldier-ad- 
venturer to throw in his lot 
with the Talaings. 

Leaving the galleon in har- 
bour, Ferdinand, with 150 
picked and well-armed men, 
had proceeded to Pegu, the 
capital, at the king’s invita- 
tion. Their march had closely 
resembled a Royal progress.} 
News had gone up through 
the land that strange beings 
had been sent by the gods to 
defend Pegu against the coming 
invaders; and rumour had 
magnified their numbers, arms, 
and size, and surrounded them 
with mysterious powers, of 
which Ferdinand himself was 
quick to take advantage. Ac- 
customed as they were to the 
dark-skinned, impassive, satur- 
nine natives of Southern India, 
who received their European 
with a polished grave dignity, 
who concealed their thoughts 
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and motives under a mask 
impenetrable as death, and 
whose caste prejudices raised 
an impassable barrier to inti- 
macy, the Portuguese were de- 
lighted with the frank, merry, 
pleasure-seeking Talaings, whose 
love of laughter and friendli- 
ness broke through even the 
awe which the tall massive 
strangers inspired. And what 
further helped to increase the 
growing intimacy and liking 
was that in two important 
customs. the Burmans, unlike 
most Oriental nations, follow 
the West of Europe. There is 
absolute freedom between the 
two sexes, boys and girls being 
brought up together and mix- 
ing freely all through life; and 
there is through all classes the 
same love of sport and athletics. 

At the capital the detach- 
ment was accommodated in 
a group of phoongyi kiaoungs,* 
which had been fitted up with 
Oriental splendour for their 
reception, and where they were 
attended by a large staff of 
servants. The men, only ac- 
customed to the hardships of 
the sea, abandoned themselves 
to the ease and luxury of their 
present life without a thought 
for the morrow, and forgot 
all about their errand. Not 
so their leader, who realised 
that there was stern and des- 
perate fighting ahead, though 
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z A century earlier Burma had been visited by three Europeans, Marco Polo, 
Nicolo di Conti, and a Russian, Athanasius Nitikin. But their visits had been 
brief and soon forgotten—they had been mere travellers passing through a strange 
land. It was different in the case of Ferdinand, however; he had come to fight 
with them, and so the inhabitants received him and his men with the greatest 
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he hoped that the reward would 
be commensurate with the risk. 

Ferdinand de Morales was 
about thirty-seven years of 
age, deeply bronzed, with a 
countenance more prone to 
laughter than to _ serious 
thoughts, with strongly-marked 
features, of medium height, and 
very heavily built, combining 
with immense strength a cat- 
like agility, which had gained 
for him the reputation of being 
one of the finest swordsmen 
of the time. He belonged to 
an impoverished aristocratic 
family of Portugal, had been 
brought up as a soldier, and 
was inured from a very early 
age to the most desperate 
hardships. His imagination had 
been fired by stories of the 
fabulous wealth of the Orient, 
and he had come east in search 
of fortune. Like so many of 
the noble adventurers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, he was a devout catholic 
and patriot, whose love of 
fame and power was tempered, 
if not dominated, by a passion- 
ate belief in the future glory 
of his country. 

Although only of medium 
height according to our Western 
ideas, he was head and shoul- 
ders taller than the average 
Burman; 80, a8 he strolled 
lvisurely down the main street 
of the city, in a light suit of 
richly-ornamented armour, his 
sword at his side, his helmet 
plumes waving in the light 
breeze, the population streamed 
out to gaze on him with rever- 
ence, as if his mere presence 
had relieved them from the 
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terror of the coming invasion. 
He was accompanied by his 
two squires, also in armour, 
and was followed by ten stout 
men-at-arms, in buff jerkins 
and casques, and armed with 
heavy pikes and arquebuses. 
It was the occasion of one of 
his visits to the king to make 
arrangements for the approach- 
ing battle. 

“What think you, Pedro,” 
said Ferdinand, turning with 
a smile to the taller of the two 
squires, and indicating with a 
glance the crowds in the streets, 
“of this race of heathens, our 
allies. Will they fight or run 
when the enemy attack ? ” 

“TJ know not, your Excel- 
lency, but I have not seen one 
amongst them whom I should 
call a soldier; and if they do 
run, let us hope the enemy 
will do the same and leave the 
field to us. If we are to fight, 
I pray it may not long be 
delayed. Our men are becom- 
ing soft with all this luxury; 
and’? — turning towards the 
other squire—‘‘ Sebastian here 
tells me that each has taken 
unto himself a wife according 
to the custom of this pagan 
land.” 

“Ah! is that so?” said 
the commander with a quick 
frown. ‘‘ What are the officers 
about to permit it? Would 
they bring dishonour on our 
sacred cause? I must tell one 
of the holy fathers, and I will 
speak to the men myself. 
His face set sternly Ferdi- 
nand remained silent and 
thoughtful until they entered 
the precincts of the palace, 
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where they were received by 
a group of court officials who 
preceded them into the throne- 
room, at the far end of which, 
on a heap of cushions on a 
raised dais, sat the king of the 
Talaings. 

He was hardly more than a 
boy in appearance, though his 
face already showed signs of 
dissipation, and he seemed per- 
turbed and ill at ease. Close 
behind him on his right sat his 
two principal ministers. The 
rest of the court officials were 
grouped on either side of the 
dais in a double row stretching 
forward in a semicircle. All 
were dressed in brilliantly - 
coloured embroidered silks, and 
were squatting on silk shawls 
and mats, with their eyes bent 
reverently to the ground. No 
one looked up unless: he were 
addressed by the king. 

The throne-room was a high 
vaulted chamber profusely de- 
corated with magnificent carv- 
ings and gold filigree work. 
There were several statues of 
Buddha, either of alabaster or 
richly gilded; and a profusion 
of gold ornaments, some en- 
crusted with jewels, standing 
on low-carved tables or in 
niches on the walls. To those 
coming in from the bright sun- 
light the room at first appeared 
dimly lighted; but as the eye 
became accustomed to the 
change, the effect of the bril- 
liantly-coloured silks, gold de- 
corations, and mass of jewels 
worn by all present was almost 
bewilderingly bright. 

Ferdinand had stoutly de- 
clined to crawl into the pres- 
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ence of the king, which, the 
court officials had informed 
him, was the correct procedure ; 
but had agreed to bow three 
times and to sit down, if a 
cushion were provided, and, 
above all, to keep his feet 
under him so that the soles 
could not be seen by the king. 
To expose the soles of one’s 
feet to a Talaing or a Burman 
was to offer them a deadly 
insult, as the interpreter gravely 
expressed it when explaining 
this point of etiquette to Ferdi- 
nand. ‘‘Should you do so, 
great lord, you probably would 
not die; but all we, who accom- 
pany you, would certainly die 
before sunset.’’ 

The interview did not pro- 
ceed satisfactorily from the 
Portuguese commander’s point 
of view. The king was in- 
definite, and continually shifted 
his ground. If he won a victory 
with the help of the Portuguese, 
he would load them with much 
wealth, and would grant them 
all the trading facilities and 
concessions they required ; but 
he could do nothing until the 
enemy had been driven back. 
He was evidently labouring 
under such a heavy load of 
fear and anxiety that he could 
neither bring himself to trust 
the Portuguese, nor, what was 
of the greatest importance, make 
definite arrangements for the 
coming battle. At length; after 
a quiet remark from Ferdinand 
that he should have to consider 
the advisability of withdrawing 
back to the ship, the young 
king hurriedly gave orders for 
a charter to be drawn up 
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granting trading rights to the 
Portuguese, ordered a certain 
amount of treasure to be handed 
over at once, and assured Fer- 
dinand that definite orders for 
the assembly of the army should 
be issued immediately. 

That evening Ferdinand as- 
sembled his officers, sternly re- 
buked them for their lack of 
vigilance in allowing the men 
to become entangled with the 
heathen women, and directed 
that every available moment 
should be devoted to drilling 
the men and preparing - their 
weapons for the approaching 
fight. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he said, 
“remember that as we bear 
ourselves, so shall we be re- 
membered in the years to 
come as gentlemen of Portugal. 
Victory will bring honour and 
rewards ; defeat, loss of all we 
possess, and death.” 

With a curt gesture he dis- 
missed them. Then, turning 
with a smile to the priest at 
his side, “‘ Father, it is for you 
to second the efforts of the 
officers in saving the bodies 
and souls of the men, for I 
feel that there is stern work 
before us.” 

The next few days were 
passed in busily polishing up 
the arms and exercising the 
men, who, somewhat satiated 
with luxury, hailed with joy 
the news of the approaching 
fight. They were a hard tough- 
looking body, deeply bronzed 
from exposure at sea in all 
weathers, hardened by con- 
stant toil against almost any 
fatigue, and with a reckless 
devil-may-care bearing which 
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continually peeped out through 
the iron bands of discipline in 
which their commander held 
them. In the ranks there 
were @ number of what were 
called gentlemen adventurers, 
who were better educated than 
the illiterate soldiers and sailors 
of those days; and it was 
through these, who, though 
not exactly officers, had con- 
siderable influence with all 
ranks, that Ferdinand exer- 
cised much of his power. On 
board ship they were excused 
menial duties, and were per- 
mitted to mess together; and 
so formed a powerful weapon 
in the hands of the commander 
in case of trouble with the 
rank and file. But so far 
Ferdinand had had no occa- 
sion whatever to use this power : 
he was liked by all ranks. At 
Goa, before starting on the 
present voyage, he had been 
employed with some of his 
crew on an expedition against 
@ marauding band of natives ; 
his gallantry and dash and his 
laughing contempt of danger 
had gained the ungrudging ad- 
miration of everybody. But 
what perhaps gave him an 
even stronger hold over his 
men was, that he was known 
to be a just man; whatever his 
passions, they were never al- 
lowed to override his sense of 
justice. He might be ster 
and cruel, but never unjust 
or impatient; and all this 
held his subordinates to him 
in those old wild lawless days 
in a way that little else could. 

Of late, since his arrival 10 
Pegu, Ferdinand had lost some- 
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what of his wonted gaiety. 
Was it the weather, the damp 
sticky climate that seems so 
soon to sap the strength and 
energy of the westerner? Was 
it approaching sickness, some 
obscure form of the fever that 
in those days swept away 
Europeans like a veritable blast 
of death? Or was it that his 
coming fate was casting its 
shadow before ? 

The tall fair squire had ven- 
tured anxiously to suggest to 
his commander that, as the 
fight might be delayed, it 
would be advisable for him to 
return to the galleon for a 
few days so that he might 
benefit by the fresh sea breezes. 
But the suggestion was brushed 
aside. 

“Tt is not my bodily in- 
firmities,’’ said Ferdinand with 
a smile, “that trouble me, 
but ’—and his face grew dark 
—‘‘this foolish boy king, who 
is incapable of taking measures 
himself to meet the storm and 
who will not trust others. He 
may be negotiating with the 
enemy and meditating treachery 
tous; but, by Our Lady, should 
he attempt it, I’ll drag him 
from his palace with my own 
hands and hang him.” And 
the commander turned away 
abruptly, with his fists clenched 
and his face working with 
passion. 

There was cause for serious 
alarm. Through his interpre- 
ters Ferdinand had heard that 
the northern force was drawing 
hear, and yet no decision had 
been arrived at as to where it 
was to be met, There were the 
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usual opposing factions—those 
who wished to defend the city 
with its high ramparts, deep 
ditches, and high massive walls ; 
and those who would march 
out and meet the foe and spare 
the inhabitants the horrors of 
a siege. Neither the king nor 
his commander-in-chief could 
decide which plan to adopt. 
The Portuguese leader had 
thrown the whole of his weight 
in support of those who fav- 
oured the forward policy, and 
finally this view prevailed, and 
the Talaing army was put in 
motion. It streamed through 
the city and out through the 
northern gate, each of the 
various contingents following 
its own banner, the men shout- 
ing their war-cries and heaping 
insults on the enemy. 

The plan finally agreed on 
was to meet the enemy about 
ten miles north of the capital, 
and here at daybreak on a cool 
breathless morning the two 
armies lay face to face. It 
was so still that the smoke 
of the fires hung low over 
the encampments like thin 
clouds, and the voices of in- 
dividual men could be distinctly 
heard. 

The Talaing army occupied 
the summit of a small ridge, 
which stretched for some hun- 
dreds of yards across an other- 
wise perfectly flat plain. Dotted 
throughout the plain were num- 
erous clumps of trees and 
bushes in full leaf, which af- 
forded excellent cover from 
view. Immediately in rear of 
the position was a much larger 
clump, and in it the Talaing 
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generals had established their face and the armies in 
headquarters. Europe. 


Almost exactly in the centre 
of the line was the Portu- 
guese detachment, supported 
by a mass of native pike- 
men; and stretching away to 
either flank were bodies of 
archers and spearmen, strength- 
ened at intervals with small 
detachments of men in com- 
plete armour with heavy two- 
handed swords. The com- 
mander-in-chief and his senior 
officers were mounted on ele- 
phants. Every detachment had 
a flag of brilliantly - coloured 
silk, which was supposed to be 
carried in the van ; its position, 
however, mostly depended on 
the frame of mind of the 
standard-bearer at the moment. 
The men were short, broad, 
squarely - built fellows, who 
could be depended on to fight 
so long as their officers re- 
mained with them, but the 
officers were a doubtful quan- 
tity. On the left flank was a 
large body of mounted men, 
armed with spears and swords ; 
and on the right a number of 
elephants, with their heads and 
shoulders partly protected by 
armour. 

Ferdinand de Morales had 
recovered his spirits—it was 
evident the king meditated no 
treachery—and he was once 
more his old self, careless and 
gay in the day of battle. He 


stood in the midst of a small 
knot of his officers, discuss- 
ing the probable course of 
the fight, and drawing laugh- 
ing comparisons between the 
armies now standing face to 


“What thinks Master Ca- 
bot ? ” said Ferdinand, turning 
towards a powerfully-built vet- 
eran who was standing a little 
apart. ‘‘ Would these armies 
stand against our infantry in 
the stress of battle ? ”’ 

“They could never meet us 
on equal terms unless better 
armed, sire; but we have yet 
to see how they fight, and ’— 
indicating the elephants — 
* those might break our ranks.” 

Ferdinand glanced thought- 
fully towards a line of the 
huge creatures standing pa- 
tiently in their serried ranks 
amongst the enemy’s forces. 
Cabot and he had fought to- 
gether in many a desperate 
encounter; and he knew that 
his men had been somewhat 
impressed by stories of the 
power of these animals and 
made uneasy as to the chance 
of meeting them as foes. So 
it was with a slightly height- 
ened colour and raised voice 
that he answered, and as he 
spoke the rest of the detach- 
ment moved up towards him— 

““They are unwieldly gentle 
creatures,” he said, ‘not in- 
tended for war. I have heard 
of them being used in the ranks 
with soldiers, but never with 
success. They cannot endure 
the slightest wound. We have 
more to fear from our own 
impetuousness than from them. 
The foe may try to draw us 
from our ranks, and there lies 
our greatest danger. My men,” 
he continued, and his voice 
took on a deeper tone, and he 
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spoke more deliberately, “‘ we 
have travelled far and wide 
together. The sea has lost its 
terrors for us; the unknown 
parts of the earth are opening 
up and inviting us to enter and 
gather the fruits; wealth al- 
most beyond imagination may 
lie in front of us if we can 
gather and hold it. But we 
require courage and the strength 
of our good right hands. We 
stand a small Christian brother- 
hood surrounded by pagans. 
Let us show them how men 
of Portugal bear themselves in 
battle.” And, raising his sword 
in the air, he cried, ‘‘ A cheer 
for Portugal, our King, and 
Our Lady.” 

The deep-throated shout that 
followed was heard over the 
whole field, and it shook the 
soul of King Sheng Hpyoo Mya 
Sheng, lord of Upper Burma, 
who was commanding the Bur- 
man army in person. He had 
heard from his spies of the 
arrival of the ‘‘ foreign devils,” 
of their strange appearance and 
size, yet had comforted himself 
with the reflection that their 
numbers were too small for 
them to be dangerous. Now, 
however, the demon of doubt 
took possession of his soul; 
but he was a brave man, and 
with only a momentary hesita- 
tion he gave the signal for 
battle. 

Both sides advanced with 
loud shouts, but as the oppos- 
ing lines drew near, the Ta- 
laings hesitated, halted, and 
commenced to throw their 
spears and darts and use their 
bows—an evil omen; only the 
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Portuguese continued to ad- 
vance steadily with closed ranks, 
mowing down their opponents 
like grass, and carrying for- 
ward with them on either flank 
the bodies of spearmen who 
had been detailed to act with 
them. Encouraged by the fatal 
hesitation of their foes, the 
Burmans increased their pace, 
flung their spears and darts 
at close range, and closed. 
Gradually but surely the Ta- 
laings were forced back on 
either wing, until the whole 
line resembled a broad-based 
triangle. At the apex of the 
triangle stood Ferdinand de 
Morales, his sword flashing in 
the bright sunlight ; on either 
side and immediately behind 
him his two squires; and 
following them the remainder 
of the detachment. They had 
suffered some casualties from 
the spears and darts, but their 
advance had never checked, 
and behind them lay a broad 
lane of their enemy’s dead and 
dying. 

It was during a momentary 
lull in the fighting that Ferdi- 
nand realised that a dangerous 
gap had developed between 
the body of spearmen fighting 
on his flanks and the rest of 
the Talaing army, and that the 
flanks of his allies were giving 
way. With a bitter impreca- 
tion on their want of firmness 
he gave a curt order to fall 
back. The retirement was un- 
molested; the swords and 
heavy pikes of the Portuguese, 
wielded by strong valiant men, 
had taken such a terrible toll 
of the Burmans that, though 
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they followed up sullenly, it 
was at a respectful distance. 
All the fresh troops which 
were available were pushed 
up into the Talaing line; but 
it was painfully evident that 
they were outnumbered by 
their opponents, large bodies 
of whom were still pouring 
into the fight and threatening 
to envelop both flanks, and, 
most ominous sign, there was 
already a steady stream of 
fugitives to the rear. For 
another brief half-hour the 
fight raged, and then the end 
could no longer be doubtful. 
Both flanks were enveloped ; 
and those troops who had not 
already made good their escape 
were forced back and in rear 
of the centre, where Morales 
and his men still stood firm 
surrounded by a high ring of 
dead. But the heat and ex- 
haustion were beginning to tell, 
and the end was visibly ap- 
proaching. The Burmans were 
bringing forward fresh troops 
and forming a double encircling 
line of elephants, on which 
their most expert javelin - 
throwers and bowmen were 
placed. 

In a brief lull Ferdinand 
signed to the survivors of his 
detachment, now reduced to 
less than half their original 
numbers, to close round him. 

“My comrades,” he said 
with a laugh, “our friends 


are the losers, and we cannot 
by ourselves hope to hold out 
much longer; but with God’s 
help we have shown how Chris- 
tian gentlemen can fight. I 
shall remain here, but such of 
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you as care to try and save 
your lives, and there is still 
time, can fall back. I release 
you from your allegiance.” 
There was a painful pause. 
The tall fair young squire/moved 
up close to his commander’s 
side, and they clasped hands 
with an affectionate glance, 
The stout Cabot and a number 
of the gentlemen adventurers 
pressed forward to their chief. 
Amongst the men there was a 
momentary hesitation,—death 
was so very evident and close. 
And then old associations and 
the true instincts of the fighting 
man prevailed. A burly sea- 
man, Juan Rodrigo, stepped 
out of the ranks; and, with a 
curt nod over his shoulder to 
indicate the men _ behind, 
shouted with a laugh— 

** We’ve lived with your Ex- 
cellency and we’ll die with 
your Excellency. May he be 
accursed who deserts you in 
your need.” He shook his 
heavy pike high above his 
head. It was taken as 4 
signal, and every man and 
officer left standing raised his 
weapon in the air; and for 
the second time that day there 
was a fierce hoarse shout, 
carrying a message of death, 
which shook the resolution of 
many a stout foeman. 

Ferdinand was facing his 
men, with his helmet raised ; 
and he glanced proudly round, 
his face transfigured with joy 
and contentment, as he spoke 
in a quiet clear voice with 
an underlying strain which 
showed how deeply he was 
moved. 
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“God and Our Lady re- 
ward you, gallant men. To-day 
is the happiest of my life,” and 
he turned away as if unable to 
trust his voice further. 

Inspired by the gallant bear- 
ing of the white men, the 
Talaing troops that survived 
crowded round the small detach- 
ment, and Ferdinand hastily or- 
ganised them so as to enlarge 
the ground he was holding. 

Sheng Hpyoo Mya Sheng, 
king of Pagoung and lord of 
Upper Burma, had watched 
the battle seated in state on 
his elephant ; and as his troops 
pressed on, driving the Ta- 
laings before them, he had be- 
lieved the battle won. It was 
with a rude shock that he saw 
the rally round the “ foreign 
devils ’’ and heard their shouts, 
and he noted the apprehensive 
looks of his courtiers; but he 
was a resolute man, and he 
ordered his elephant into the 
press of the fight, where he 
savagely directed the dense 
clouds of darts and arrows and 
showers of spears against the 
devoted band. Waiting until 
the leading Burmans were with- 
in a few yards, Ferdinand 
sprang forward with a shout, 
followed by his men, mad for 
revenge; even the wounded 
on the ground tried to drag 
themselves forward and help. 
Nothing could withstand the 
fury of the charge. The lead- 
ing Burmans were forced back 
on the dense ranks behind, 
and, unable to retreat further, 
fell like dead leaves in the 
winter’s blast before the de- 
Vastating swords and pikes of 
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the grim desperate band; and 
again the whole Burman line 
broke back in terror. For a 
brief moment Ferdinand be- 
lieved that the victory was 
in his grasp; but a glance at 
the handful of survivors showed 
him the futility of his hope. 
He knew it was surrender or 
death, and he had chosen 
death. In the forward rush 
Ferdinand, the tall squire, and 
five or six others, had become 
separated; and before they 
could rejoin the remainder were 
surrounded by a large party 
of spearmen urged on by the 
king in person. Borne down 
by overpowering numbers they 
died. The small remnant of 
the Portuguese, fighting desper- 
ately, were driven slowly back- 
wards, with what was left of 
the Talaings, in the direction 
of the city. 

Some two hours later a party 
of seventeen were painfully ap- 
proaching the city, accompan- 
ied by five bullock-carts, on 
which were lying a number 
of desperately- wounded men. 
They were the only survivors 
of that gallant company which 
had so recently marched out 
full of the joy of battle. Their 
leader was a slight aristocratic- 
looking man of about thirty 
years of age, with a clear olive 
complexion and a slight black 
moustache. He was wounded 
in the thigh ; and as he limped 
painfully along he cursed the 
ill-fortune which had separated 
him from his chief. 

** Had it not been for those 
great unwieldy elephants,’’ he 
muttered, ‘“‘ we might have kept 
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with our chief and brought him 
off with us.” 

“Nay, Sir Manuel,” sadly 
answered a short thick-set sailor 
walking beside him, and on 
whose broad shoulder he occa- 
sionally leaned, “‘that is not 
so; Ferdinand de Morales, God 
rest his soul, would turn his 
back on no foe. But cheer up, 
sir; if I had not dragged you 
back out of the press, as you 
lay unconscious under one of 
those great beasts, we should 
have been without our officer 
at this moment, and we shall 
be hard put to it, as it is, to 
save these poor fellows,” with 
a glance at the  severely- 
wounded men in the cart. 

“Thou art right, Rodrigues, 
and I owe thee my life. It 
will be a hard matter to get 
back to the galleon if we have 
to fight our way through, but 
we may make terms.” 

“We'll reach the ship with 
Our Lady’s help. It is only 
but a short step now to the 
monastery, if only I could 
hasten these accursed bullock- 
carts ’’; and Rodrigues turned 
for about the hundredth time 
to threaten the drivers of the 
carts with the most cruel deaths 
if they did not mend their pace. 
But no human effort can hurry 
an eastern bullock. 

The small band was sur- 
rounded by Talaing soldiers, 
who clung to them as much 
for protection as for anything 
else. In the distance, on 
either flank, were bodies of 
the enemy hastening into the 
city ; and soon on either side 
of the road were weapons, 
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pieces of armour, and quan- 
tities of clothing. 

The city was as a city of the 
dead. All the inhabitants who 
were capable of moving had 
packed up whatever they could 
carry and fled; but some of 
the weaker and helpless had 
been overtaken, and there were 
ghastly sights at places where 
the stream of fugitives had 
been headed off by their pur- 
suers. Old men, women, and 
children had been hewn in 
pieces, and their remains flung 
on to @ common heap. Even 
fresh from the battlefield the 
war-hardened soldiers shuddered 
and turned sick at the sights. 
At last the monastery came in 
view, with the small guard, 
which had been left behind in 
charge of the sick, clustered 
round the main entrance. 

In a very few words the 
story was told, and it was 
decided to send messengers 
back to the galleon, and make 
the best terms possible with 
the victors. 

The party was reduced to a 
total of thirty-four, of which 
only twenty-one were fit to 
march; and of the remainder 
five were not expected to live 
through the night. It was a 
desperate situation. The mon- 
astery was built of wood, sur- 
rounded by a high palisade 
which could hardly resist the 
rush of determined men for 
five minutes, and far too large 
for the small garrison. The 
buildings could be fired in a 
dozen places, and no doubt 
the old dry wood would burn 
like tinder, offering the choice 
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of being burnt alive or a rush 
out and death in the open. 
There were two small stone 
pagodas, close to and outside 
the palisade, and it was deter- 
mined to hold them as a last 
resort, though it seemed hope- 
less to struggle in the face of 
such tremendous odds. To 
the commander, Manuel de 
Palacios, the prospect seemed 
indeed desperate as he rose 
and limped painfully to his 
couch in one corner of the 
room. Before, however, he 
could compose himself to rest, 
there was a knock at the door, 
and Rodrigues entered, fol- 
lowed by a man of the guard. 

“Will your Excellency see 
one of the court ministers who 
wants to claim our protection 
for the night? He refused to 
go away when ordered back by 
the sentry.” 

“TI hardly know that I can 
protect him for long, but I 


will see him so that he 
be brief,” answered Manuel 
wearily. 


There entered an elderly Ta- 
laing, accompanied by four 
ladies dressed in rich silks, 
followed by three servants and 
an interpreter. Manuel remem- 
bered having seen the man at 
court on the one occasion on 
which he had accompanied Fer- 
dinand de Morales. Three of 
the ladies were no longer young ; 
the fourth was between six- 
teen and seventeen, and, Man- 
uel thought, one of the most 
beautiful women he had ever 
seen. She was rather taller 
than the average, but beauti- 
fully proportioned, and she 
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moved with that wonderful 
grace only seen in the Hast. 
Her face was a perfect oval, 
of a pale ivory complexion ; 
and her delicately-marked eye- 
brows gave her an almost 
grave saintly expression, re- 
lieved, however, by a slight 
upward slant of the eyelids, a 
roguish mouth, and two faint 
dimples, which just showed 
when a smile passed over her 
face. 

The whole party were in a 
state of nervous terror, which 
they vainly strove to hide. 
The young girl clung closely 
to the side of one of the elderly 
ladies, evidently her mother. 
All advanced with deep bows, 
and seated themselves on shawls 
spread by the servants, for 
throughout the land of Burma 
an inferior must not stand in 
the presence of the superior. 

The interpreter explained 
that this was Min Yaung, 
an important minister, with 
his wife, two daughters, and 
a maid of honour, who, with 
the help of friends in the 
victorious Burman army, had 
escaped from the palace, but 
could not get out of the city ; 
and they now begged to be 
allowed to stay in the monas- 
tery until the city was quiet. 
Whilst the interpreter was 
speaking, Min Yaung and the 
ladies were anxiously watching 
Manuel’s face, and as Manuel 
remained silent for a moment, 
the interpreter continued, after 
@ hurried word or two from 
Min Yaung— 

“Will you also consider, O 
lord of the white men, that if 
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the ladies are not allowed to 
stay in the monastery they 
must kill themselves to avoid 
a worse death in the streets.” 

** They may stay in the mon- 
astery,’ said Manuel gravely, 
and he gave orders to Rod- 
rigues regarding their protec- 
tion. ‘‘ But to-morrow when 
we are attacked this will be no 
place for ladies.” 

As the words were inter- 
preted an intense look of relief 
came over the faces of the 
party as if they had verily 
just been reprieved from death ; 
and as Min Yaung expressed 
his gratitude he added, through 
the interpreter, that there would 
be no attack on the monastery 
to-morrow. He had friends 
with King Sheng Hpyoo Mya 
Sheng, and he knew that the 
great king intended to try and 
make a treaty with the white 
men because of their’ bravery. 
If this were true it was in- 
deed cheering news; and as 
the man held to his story in 
spite of the closest question- 
ing, it was in a more cheerful 
mood that Manuel eventually 
stretched his weary limbs in 
sleep, to be haunted most of 
the night, in spite of his ex- 
haustion, by the face of Min 
Yaung’s beautiful daughter. 

All were astir early the next 
day, and water and provisions 
were stored in the pagodas, 
but, in accordance with Min 
Yaung’s suggestion, no other 
preparations were made for 
their defence. He was quite 
sure that the enemy dare not 


attack, such was the fear the 
white men had inspired in the 
battle. But he said, with a 
nervous shudder, “ After King 
Sheng Hpyoo Mya Sheng has 
killed all the family of our 
king that he can find, he will 
send messengers of peace to 
you.” The possibility of treach- 
ery flashed across Manuel’s 
mind: Min Yaung might be 
a spy, but in that case he 
would hardly have brought 
his wife and daughter with 
him, nor would he have arrived 
in such a state of abject terror. 
Manuel had to trust somebody, 
and he decided it should be 
Min Yaung, and he never re- 
gretted his decision. 

Towards three o’clock a cor- 
tege, headed by a gorgeously- 
dressed official, was seen slowly 
approaching the main gate. 
No effort had been spared to 
add to its dignity. The leader 
wore a circlet of jewels round 
his small gaily-coloured turban, 
his short. white coat was em- 
broidered with gold filigree sur- 
mounted by a broad collar of 
pearls, and thrust into his 
coloured sash were two silver- 
mounted dahs,! the handles set 
with precious stones. He was 
seated on a horse led by two 
of the court servants. Over 
his head four attendants car- 
ried an orange silk canopy ; 
behind him on foot were five 
other brilliantly-attired figures 
under large red silk umbrellas ; 
and following them a number 
of men in armour and a body 
of soldiers. But ail were un- 





1 A short curved Burmese sword. 
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armed with the exception of 
the leader. 

The Portuguese detachment, 
fully-armed, was formed up 
inside the gate, which was 
thrown open; and Manuel de 
Palacios, in full armour, with 
Min Yaung and the inter- 
preter squatting on the ground 
behind him, bravely awaited 
the visitor, whom Min Yaung 
recognised and described in an 
undertone. The leader was 
not the principal minister of 
state, but was a friend of the 
king, and had only recently 
become a courtier. Formerly 
he had been a phoongyi, and 
an instructor to the king in 
his youth. He was reported 
to be a good man, truthful 
and not cruel, and, added Min 
Yaung craftily, “I think he 
looks very much afraid, so 
you can make good terms.” 

A short distance from the 
gate the canopy and the um- 
brellas were folded up. ‘‘ That 
is right,” muttered Min Yaung ; 
“he approaches you as an 
inferior.” The leader dis- 
mounted and advanced, sur- 
rounded by his immediate fol- 
lowers, and after a deep obeis- 
ance gravely seated himself on 
the shawls which they had 
spread for him. His example 
was immediately followed by 
his retinue. Evidently none 
were considered fit to stand in 
the presence of the white man. 
The official interpreter then 
proceeded to recite the titles 
and possessions of the mighty 
Sheng Hpyoo Mya Sheng, the 
lord of Upper Burma, con- 
queror of the universe, whose 
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fame and power were unlimited, 
&c., and, he continued, “ This 
powerful monarch has sent his 
trusty and well-beloved friend, 
Nyan Tah, to greet the white 
strangers and to extend to 
them the hand of friendship.” 
During the translation of this 
long speech, Manuel, mindful 
of Min Yaung’s words, closely 
watched the ambassador, and 
drew much comfort from his 
evident nervousness. At the 
same time he was struck by 
his open, frank, benign counte- 
nance and clear honest eyes: 
it was the face of a priest, an 
ascetic, looking strangely in- 
congruous with the array of 
weapons in his girdle, though 
they were probably essential for 
the importance of his mission. 
Manuel gravely accepted the 
offer of friendship, but informed 
Nyan Tah curtly and sternly 
that it must entail no hostile 
acts against their friends the 
Talaings, to whom they were 
still bound, in witness whereof 
here was Min Yaung with him 
as his honoured guest. Nyan 
Tah looked much relieved as 
if a great weight had been 
taken off his shoulders—he had 
evidently been fearful of in- 
curring the slightest ill-will of 
the strangers,—and he rapidly 
gave some instructions to the 
interpreter and handed him a 
roll of paper. Its contents 
were brief and to the: point. 
The lord of Upper} Burma 
had joined the Talaing country 
to his own. The Talaings 
were now his subjects, and 
would become his children. 
They should receive equal jus- 
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tice with his own people, and 
should help him to govern. 
If the white strangers would 
stay, they also should have 
places of great honour. Fur- 
ther, the king wished to honour 
the mighty white dead. Would 
the honourable commander say 
in what way it could most 
honourably be done. 

Manuel glanced at his friend 
Min Yaung’s face, as he would 
have liked some assistance so 
as to make the best terms pos- 
sible. But that worthy might 
have been carved in stone. 
There was a look of complete 
abstraction on his face, as if 
his thoughts were miles away. 
He was evidently not yet cer- 
tain enough of his own head 
to be drawn into any public 
expression of his feelings on 
matters of State. So Manuel 
was left to his own devices, 
but he remembered the words, 
“You can make good terms,” 
so he turned haughtily to the 
ambassador. 

“I will consider the offer of 
the king and will give him my 
answer to-morrow morning. 
Meantime a party of my men 
shall proceed at once to the 
battlefield to collect the hon- 
oured dead.” 

Nyan Tah accepted the mes- 
sage as his dismissal, and at 
once rose with his suite, but 
before leaving requested that 
Manuel would himself bring 
his answer to the king, accom- 
panied by his friend Min Yaung, 
whom the king intended to 
honour. Manuel nodded curtly, 
and the cortége somewhat hur- 
riedly withdrew as if glad to 
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escape with their lives, and 
with many a furtive apprehen- 
sive glance at their foes of 
yesterday. 

Manuel briefly explained to 
his men the changed conditions, 
and dismissed them ; and, sign- 
ing to Min Yaung and the 
interpreter to accompany him, 
moved into the deep shade of 
some trees in one corner of 
the enclosure. As he seated 
himself he was surprised to see 
the ladies who had arrived the 
previous evening approaching. 

Min Yaung ceremoniously 
introduced them—his wife, 
their elder daughter (Sopyat 
Lal), the maid of honour (a 
distant relation), and’ Pynmen- 
nah, the younger daughter, 
who, with her eyes modestly 
fixed on the ground and press- 
ing closely to the side of her 
mother, looked so beautiful 
that Manuel fell straightway in 
love with her. He had never 
seen any of the higher-class 
Talaing ladies, and had not 
believed that they could be as 
fair as his own countrywomen, 
and he begged them to say in 
what way he could serve them. 
After a short hesitation, the 
mother, turning towards him 
a sweet appealing face, with a 
deprecatory glance at her hus- 
band, asked, ‘“‘ Would the white 
lord continue his protection 
when he became powerful with 
the new king and help ito 
find her eldest daughter’s hus- 
band, who had been missing 
since the battle, and was be- 
lieved to be a prisoner?” Of 
course he would ; it should be 
his first task, and then, with 
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some anxiety in his voice, 
though he strove to conceal it— 

“And what about your 
younger daughter ? ” 

“Oh, Pynmennah is still un- 
married,” with a smile as she 
drew her towards her. The 
young girl had not at first 
understood that she was the 
subject of the question, but as 
she realised it, after a fleeting 
startled glance at the white 
man, she was covered with 
blushes, and pressed close to 
her mother’s side. Manuel 
hastily begged to be pardoned 
if he had caused her pain, but 
as they were leaving he was 
reassured by a shy little coquet- 
tish glance from the young 
lady, which set his pulses 
bounding madly. 

The next day a cavalcade 
of horses, with a retinue of 
footmen and, to Manuel’s sur- 
prise, a number of palanquins 
for the ladies, appeared before 
the monastery gates to escort 
the party to the palace. Be- 
fore leaving, Manuel drew Min 
Yaung aside. 

“ You will return to the mon- 
astery, I hope, until things are 
more settled.” 

Min Yaung looked anxious 
and uneasy, and, before answer- 
ing, glanced round to make 
sure they were out of earshot 
of any of the retinue. ‘ Truly 
we shall if we are permitted, 
but we dare not disobey the 
new king.” 
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“* But is it wise to take your 
young daughter with you? ” 

“I must, for so runs the 
order from the court.” 

At the palace Manuel was 
ceremoniously received, and 
ushered directly into the pres- 
ence of the king, who bowed 
gravely and motioned him to 
a heap of cushions close to the 
royal dais. 

King Sheng Hpyoo Mya 
Sheng had aged considerably 
in the brief period that had 
elapsed since he had succeeded 
his father. No longer the 
boyish student, the lines of 
his face had grown hard and 
thick; his eyes had acquired 
the cold stare of the tyrant; 
and, as he listened to a report 
being read to him by one of 
his ministers, his lips were 
compressed into a straight hard 
line. He spoke with a cold 
grave dignity in an emotion- 
less voice, and seemed to tower 
above the whole assembly.! 

At the end of a few minutes 
he waved back the courtiers 
and officials, and, turning to 
the Portuguese commander, 
asked with a slight smile if he 
was satisfied with his present 
quarters, or if anything could 
be done to make him more 
comfortable. Then he beckoned 
to Nyan Tah, who was seated 
a short distance behind him, 
to approach closer, and, with 
a keen glance at Manuel, de- 
manded if it were true that he 








1 Though his reign was brief, —he was killed by a small party of soldiers when 
travelling in a hostile country without a sufficient escort,—he carved out for 





himeelf a larger empire than any Burman had ever ruled before, and was guilty 


of as great atrocities as any monarch before or since. 
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might hope for the friendship 
of the Portuguese, and whether 
they would join their fortunes 
to his. He added that he 
himself had been a witness of 
their astounding prowess, and 
felt that such warriors must 
join them. As to terms, he 
would pay highly for all the 
soldiers who would come and 
also all the ships. He would 
grant reasonable trading fa- 
cilities and concessions; and 
he hoped that Manuel himself 
would join his court. As Man- 
uel understood that the Ta- 
laings did not intend to offer 
any further resistance, but 


had accepted the change of 
dynasty, there seemed to be 
no reason why he should not 
accept the terms, except that 
he would not join the court, 
as he preferred to be with 


his men. 

It was decided therefore that 
he should return to India to 
enlist as many men and ships 
as possible for service with the 
Burmans. Such of the sick 
and wounded as were too ill 
to move would remain, and 
would be looked after by the 
king’s physicians. A site in 
the vicinity of the city was 
to be chosen as a resting- 
place for the dead. The 
terms regarding trading fa- 
cilities and concessions were 
most generous; and further, at 
Manuel’s special request, Min 
Yaung with his family might 
remain at the monastery for 
the present. 

As he was leaving the palace, 
pleased with his treaty with 
the king, which he felt would 
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have been approved by his 
late beloved commander, and 
impatient to see Min Yaung 
and his family to tell them the 
news, he suddenly came upon 
the whole party. They were 
in one of the anterooms, wait- 
ing for an audience with the 
king; and in attendance was 
@ young Burman officer of 
about twenty-five years of age, 
who was paying the most 
marked attention to the 
younger daughter. He was 
dark and swarthy, and very 
powerfully built. His face, 
which was deeply pitted with 
smallpox, was broad, with very 
high cheek-bones and a heavy 
jaw. He had small beady eyes, 
set rather close together, the 
lids having such a pronounced 
upward slant as to give him 
an almost sinister expression 
when his face was at rest. At 
the moment he was talking 
rapidly, his face wreathed in 
smiles. Pynmennah, standing 
a little apart, was receiving 
his attentions with a quiet 
cold dignity, which the officer 
seemed to resent. 

Manuel’s first natural im- 
pulse was to stride in, announce 
the king’s decision, and then 
carry the ladies away with him, 
but fortunately wiser counsels 
prevailed. They had to wait 
for their audience with the 
king. He drew Min Yaung 
aside, and learnt that the 
stranger was the Metkaya, 4 
prince of the blood royal, and 
a great warrior. Min Yaung 
added that it was through this 
man that the ladies had been 
ordered to court, and that he 
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was nervous, as the Metkaya 
was said to be cruel and un- 
scrupulous and a great liber- 
tine. 

“Ts there any danger of 
your daughter being incon- 
venienced by his intentions ? ” 
asked Manuel in a grim voice, 
his hand straying involuntarily 
towards his sword. 

“ Not any danger in ordinary 
times,” answered Min Yaung ; 
“but everything ig disturbed 
just now, and the Metkaya has 
great influence with the king, 
who would forgive him any- 
thing.” 

“ Would it be wise if I told 
this youth that the king has 
consented to your returning 
with me to the monastery ? ”’ 
asked Manuel, his face flushing 
slightly. 

Min Yaung looked up 
startled; and then after a 
minute’s thought, with a look 
of intense relief on his face, 
began to talk in a low em- 
phatic tone to the interpreter. 
Concluding his remarks almost 
abruptly, Min Yaung bowed 
deeply to Manuel, and, with a 
warning glance not to follow 
him but to go with the inter- 
preter, returned to his party, 
which was at that moment 
moving towards the king’s audi- 
ence-chamber. Impatiently fol- 
lowing the interpreter, Manuel 
was led into a small secluded 
garden, where his guide half 
turned towards him, and 
pointed back to the palace. 

“Will your Excellency ad- 
mire the architecture and ex- 
amine it carefully whilst I give 
my message. There are many 
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people watching us from the 
windows, and if my master 
and I are even suspected of 
conspiring against the Met- 
kaya we shall be tortured to 
death.”’ And Naya the inter- 
preter shivered, and his face 
turned grey in the bright sun- 
shine, “ The minister, my mas- 
ter, saw when he arrived at 
the palace that the courtyard 
was full of men of the Met- 
kaya’s bodyguard. There were 
too many of them for an escort, 
and there were some led horses 
with them. He thinks that 
after the audience with the 
king, the Metkaya will accom- 
pany the ladies to the court- 
yard, and then will carry them 
off. Do not—do not move 
so,”’ said Naya in an agonised 
voice as Manuel turned sharply 
back towards the door they 
had come through; “there is 
time to prevent it; there is 
plenty of time. Look at the 
architecture. We must fail if 
it is even suspected that we 
know the plan. We shall get 
a sign from that large window 
on the left when the party 
have left the audience-chamber ; 
and then, if we walk slowly 
back, we shall arrive on the 
steps of the courtyard just 
before they arrive, and you 
can tell the Metkaya that the 
king gave you permission to 
take Min Yaung and the ladies 
back to the monastery; and 
then ”’—with a slight pause 
and an admiring glance at the 
soldierly figure beside him— 
** you can take them.” ‘‘ And,” 
added Naya, as he spat vio- 
lently on the ground, “ curse 
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the Metkaya and may the Nats ? 
torture his soul for ever.” 

“Does the king know of 
this?” abruptly demanded 
Manuel. 

“The king—the king knows 
everything,” answered Naya, 
a bewildered look on his face. 
Kings with him _ evidently 
ranked with the gods and 
above human considerations, so 
it was no use continuing that 
line of inquiry. 

“Your Excellency, do not 
stare at the window; you will 
be noticed. Look at the minar- 
ets or towers or anything.” 

With an effort Manuel strolled 
on and looked unconcernedly 
round, and listened to Naya’s 
quaint description of the carv- 
ings, though afterwards he could 
not remember a word of it. 
His thoughts were busy with 
the probable course of events 
in the next few minutes. He 
had only six men and a ser- 
geant in the courtyard, and, 
if taken unawares, they might 
be overpowered. If he warned 
them too soon and raised sus- 
picions, Pynmennah could be 
spirited away to some other 
entrance and lost to him for 
ever. As he thought of the 
face of the man who would 
take her he shook with rage. 
Like his late commander, whom 
he had adored, he had always 
kept clear of the temptations 
of women, and so, now that he 
had seen the one woman whom 
he wanted, his passion was 
almost uncontrollable. 


“There is the signal. Do 
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not look round. Min Yaung 
was at the window, and I saw 
the ladies. Look at this won- 
derful pond full of fish and 
that summer palace through 
the trees,’’ and Naya continued 
feverishly pointing out various 
objects, terrified lest Manuel 
should raise any suspicions, 
He had seen the commander 
start when he spoke of the 
signal, and he wondered with 
a tinge of contempt how these 
foreigners could be such fighters 
and so little afraid of death in 
battle, and yet have no con- 
trol over themselves. 

“We shall turn to the left 
after entering the door,’ he 
continued, ‘‘ but do not look 
behind ; the ladies will not be 
far away. Pynmennah, who is 
very clever ’—and Naya’s face 
softened as he spoke of her— 
‘will have understood, and 
she will come slowly. It would 
be well if your Excellency 
limped a little more from your 
wound. We must not go fast.” 

As they entered the small 
door and turned sharply to the 
left, Manuel heard the voices 
of the party coming along the 
corridor. He kept his eyes 
resolutely turned away, and 
slowly made his way to the 
main entrance and out on to 
the top of the broad flight of 
steps leading down into the 
courtyard. On his right was 
a body of Burmese soldiers 
standing in knots close to the 
foot of the steps, with five or 
six led horses, with a small 
party of mounted men further 





1 Evil spirits. 
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back; there was an air of 
excitement and bustle among 
the soldiers as if they had 
received some sudden signal. 
On the left, a short distance 
away, were the Portuguese 
standing and sitting in the 
shade of the trees. 

Manuel’s mind was made up 
in an instant. He would avoid 
fighting if possible, but if it 
were necessary to fight he 
would kill the prince first of 
all. He quietly signalled to his 
men, who sprang up and were 
moving towards him as the 
prince and his party emerged. 
The prince looked elated. After 
glancing keenly towards his 
soldiers, he turned gloatingly 
to see that Pynmennah was 
close to him, and suddenly 
became aware that the Por- 
tuguese commander was ad- 
vancing towards him. He 
looked up at him with sur- 
prise and a slight scowl. Min 
Yaung stood placidly a few 
steps in rear, glancing round 
benignantly; his wife at his 
side smiling; | Pynmennah 
slightly in front, her figure 
drawn up to its full height, 
a bright colour in her face, 
and breathing rather quickly 
through her half-parted lips. 
She evidently knew that the 
next few minutes would decide 
her fate, and yet there was 
not a sign of fear; only a 
look of trust came over her 
face as she heard the approach 
of the commander, though she 
never glanced near him. 

In a quiet voice Manuel 
asked to be introduced to the 
prince; and then, keeping his 
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eyes fixed on him and speak- 
ing quite slowly so that the 
interpreter could translate word 
for word, informed Min Yaung 
that he had the king’s permis- 
sion to take him and his party 
back to the monastery. Min 
Yaung’s face expressed a gentle 
pleased surprise, and he and 
his wife bowed and murmured 
their thanks. The prince lis- 
tened at first with a look of 
incredulity, and then, as he 
fully understood, the mask 
dropped from his face for an 
instant, and, with a leok of 
almost indescribable rage, he 
made a sort of half-movement 
as if he would seize the young 
girl. But while he had been 
speaking, Manuel had ostenta- 
tiously hitched his belt round 
so that the hilt of his sword 
was convenient to his right 
hand, and his left hand rested 
on the handle of his dagger. 
There was a tense and dramatic 
silence, broken only by the 
rustle of the Burmese soldiers 
as they advanced, and the 
heavy stamp of the Portuguese 
men-at-arms as they came un- 
concernedly up the steps, a 
little surprised that their com- 
mander had not halted them. 
Manuel now breathed more 
freely ; he and his men would 
have to be disposed of before 
Pynmennah could be touched, 
and the prince might not care 
to risk that, But, keeping a 
watchful eye on him, he ordered 
the interpreter to call the palan- 
quins and horses. Min Yaung 


bowed gravely with deep rever- 
ence to the prince, and there 
was an extra sparkle in Pyn- 
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mennah’s eyes, and just @ sus- 
picion of two charming dimples 
in her cheeks, as she followed 
her mother; and her bow was 
a little exaggerated, for she 
was @ woman, and women are 
the same throughout the world : 
they love to be fought for. Her 
glance passed over the com- 
mander without the slightest 
show of interest, and she fol- 
lowed the elders down the 
steps in the bright sunshine, a 
picture of dainty grace. 

The prince stood intently 
watching her for some seconds, 
and then, waving back his 
men, he bowed to Manuel and 
abruptly re-entered the palace. 
Min Yaung maintained his 
placid inscrutable smile until 
they entered the monastery, 
and there, accompanying Man- 
uel to his room, threw himself 
at his feet, and tried to express 


in broken language his grati- 
tude for the commander’s cour- 
age and wit in saving his 


daughter. Manuel was on the 
verge of telling of his own 
love and asking to be given the 
right to protect her; but he 
felt it would look as if he were 
asking for payment for his 
services, and he shrank from 
giving that impression. 

Late that afternoon mes- 
sengers arrived from the Met- 
kaya to interview Min Yaung, 
and to make a formal offer for 
the hand of his younger daugh- 
ter; and the wise Min Yaung 
called in Manuel to the family 
council, which, of course, was 
carried on without the presence 
of the person most concerned, 
and presumably without her 
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knowledge. The Metkaya had 
offered large sums as @ marriage 
portion; and broadly hinted 
that an alliance with him meant 
honour and advancement, a 
refusal probably death, and 
it was no idle threat. But— 
and it was a large but—from 
time immemorial Burmese and 
Talaing maidens have been 
permitted to choose their own 
lovers and husbands, kings’ 
daughters alone excepted ; and 
so it was decided that the offer 
must be placed before Pyn- 
mennah, and the mother left 
the room. There was an awk- 
ward silence until they re- 
entered together. Pynmennah 
looked pale and overwrought: 
she evidently knew or guessed 
all the terrible consequences 
her refusal might have on her 
family and herself. In the 
last forty-eight hours she 
seemed to have changed in 
some vague way from a girl 
into a woman, and she sat 
down at her father’s side with 
a pathetic affectionate gesture 
as if the burden was too heavy 
for her to bear. It seemed as 
if a malignant fate had saved 
her from one danger only to 
confront her with a worse. In 
the brief silence that followed 
Manuel turned to the inter- 
preter, and, in a quiet even 
voice, speaking evidently under 
strong constraint, said— 

“Will Pynmennah accept 
me ? ”’ 

Almost before Naya could 
haltingly translate the words 
the young girl had intuitively 
guessed their meaning. In a 
moment she was on her feet, 
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searching Manuel’s face as if 
she would read his very soul. 
What she saw there seemed to 
satisfy her, for the next mo- 
ment she was in his arms. 
Now the Talaing and Bur- 
mese Marriage ceremonies have 
been handed down through 
many, many generations with- 
out change, and they are very 
much de rigueur. First, there 
is the courtship. The young 
man, having decided on the 
young lady whom he loves, 
proceeds to serenade her. After 
@ certain period he endeavours 
to ascertain her wishes by in- 
serting his first finger through 
a hole in the floor, if the house 
is built on piles as is often the 
case, or through the thin walls 
of the room she is sitting in. 
If the lady approves, she places 
a ring on his finger. The 


next day he; shows the ring to 


the parents, and the marriage 
portion is settled; some days 
later he suddenly appears on 
horseback with a number of 
his friends, and, in spite of a 
show of resistance on the part 
of the weeping parents, carries 
off the girl, who then becomes 
his legal wife. In the majority 
of cases there are many clan- 
destine meetings between the 
young couple before the maid 
makes her choice, and a popular 
young lady has many seren- 
aders. If she is annoyed by a 
too persistent lover, she may 
lightly strike his finger with 
her slipper; and one case has 
been known where a vicious 
lady nipped the finger off, and 
the “ungallant” suitor got 
heavy damages out of the 
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parents; but this was held to 
be highly irregular. 

Manuel and Pynmennah had 
broken through all these con- 
ventions, and the question was 
how this was to be rectified, 
for marriage conventions are 
dear to the female heart. But 
first Min Yaung wrote a most 
diplomatic and courteous letter 
to the Metkaya, in which he 
profoundly regretted the neces- 
sity of having to decline the 
proffered honour, as his daugh- 
ter had already made her choice, 
and deplored his inability to 
interfere, as he dared not 
face the possibility of raising 
the wrath of these “ foreign 
devils.” And after the de- 
parture of the prince’s mes- 
sengers, whenever he was alone 
or perhaps with only Naya 
present, he might have been 
observed to chuckle frequently, 
as if vastly enjoying some secret 
joke. 

Then Manuel visited his lady- 
love as a suitor, and received 
with due ceremony the be- 
trothal ring, and had to submit 
to not seeing Pynmennah again 
until he should carry her off 
as his bride. The marriage 
portion was left for future con- 
sideration. 

Laie that evening the mortal 
remains of Ferdinand de Mor- 
ales and his two squires were 
brought to the monastery, the 
rest of the dead having been 
buried on the battlefield, and 
the preparations for the next 
day’s obsequies completed. 

It was no idle statement that 
the valour of the white men 
had caused them to be regarded 
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with an almost superstitious 
reverence, and King Sheng 
Hpyoo Mya Sheng had decided 
to confer on them the highest 
honours. The catafalque was 
adorned with white cloth, and 
shaded by four white umbrellas 
manufactured in the palace by 
special workmen, the handles 
covered with strings of jewels, 
honours hitherto reserved for 
royalty only. On either side 
of the bier, which was drawn 
by princes, and immediately in 
rear marched the war-stained 
Portuguese, followed by lines of 
courtiers in white, the national 
mourning dress. As the pro- 


cession left the quaintly-carved 
city gate with its numerous 
delicately tapering minarets, 
now partly covered by white 
fluttering bannerets, a whole 
concourse of people burst into 


view, stretching far up the 
sides of the small hill, the 
summit of which had been 
selected as the last resting- 
place of the warriors. 

On one side of the grave 
was the great king; behind 
him his bodyguard and officers 
of state, all in national mourn- 
ing attire. A brief service was 
read by a Roman Catholic 
priest; and after the cata- 
falque had been solemnly burnt 
by the princes, the concourse 
slowly dispersed. Later, a large 
mausoleum, with tall minarets, 
was constructed over the spot, 
and suitable inscriptions were 
carved thereon by the king’s 
order; and for more than a 
hundred years Ferdinand de 
Morales was spoken of rever- 
ently, and always a8 a man 
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of matchless valour who died 
sword in hand. 

There was one more meeting 
between the great king and 
the commander to ratify their 
agreement ; and although the 
subject of Manuel’s matrimonial 
project was not directly men- 
tioned, there were one or two 
sly allusions to his success in 
love, which showed that the 
monarch did not disapprove of 
the course events had taken. 
And when Manuel boldly re- 
quested that Min Yaung should 
be rewarded, the king at once 
agreed to bestow on him the 
title of Mingyi Mahathetdawshe, 
@ title specially reserved for 
those in whom the king has 
complete confidence, and which 
carries with it a guarantee that 
the bearer can never be put to 
death, whatever his crime. 

Manuel carried off Pynmen- 
nah in the approved Talaing 
custom and married her in 
accordance with the rites of 
the Roman Catholic Church, 
for she decided to adopt the 
faith of her husband. 

By slow stages and almost 
as conquerors the remnant of 
the Portuguese detachment re- 
turned to their ship, and then 
came the closing scene. 

Late one bright sunny after- 
noon the great galleon, her 
lower studding-sails just belly- 
ing to the gentle land-breeze, 
dropped down the broad bosom 
of the stream with the ebb tide, 
on her journey back to the 
Portuguese settlement in India, 
watched by the beautiful young 
bride, Pynmennah, or, as she 
had now been christened, Pe- 
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pita, seated on cushions in the 
broad low open verandah of 
her house, the house in which 
she and Manuel had spent the 
few short happy days of their 
honeymoon. She had been on 
board the galleon all the morn- 
ing trying hard to be brave 
and cheerful; but now in her 
solitude, watching her lover 
being borne away into what to 
her was the unknown, her 
fortitude failed, and she was 
shaken by sobs. Would her 
lover ever return, or if he did 
return would he have for- 
gotten her? Thus tortured by 
her doubts and fears and al- 
most blinded by her tears, 
Pepita watched until the ship 
dwindled to a speck and dis- 
appeared in the gathering 
gloom; and then nature as- 
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serted itself, and she fell asleep, 
and was found there many hours 
afterwards sleeping like a happy 
child. 

Manuel de Palacios did re- 
turn to Pegu, but after a much 
longer delay than he had in- 
tended. He brought with him 
four Portuguese ships, and was 
accompanied by the gallant 
John Oayero. He was in time 
to save his wife from the 
clutches of the Metkaya, who 
had never relaxed his efforts to 
gain her. He killed the prince, 
and in the service of King 
Sheng Hpyoo Mya Sheng rose 
to great honour. But later on 
he left that monarch, disgusted 
by his senseless cruelties, and 
took service with the King of 
Siam, where he settled and 
died. : 
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BY B. G. MURE. 


‘¢ When I was young and had no sense, 
I bought a fiddle for eighteenpence.” 


ONLY I did not buy the fiddle ; 
my parents did. It cost rather 
more than eighteenpence, but 
has been worth to me many 
times its actual price during 
the odd quarter of a century 
or so that it has been in my 
possession. The sceptic may 
sneer at this statement. It is 
indeed becoming common to 
question the value of any ama- 
teur playing, at any rate on 
such universally popular in- 
struments as the piano or 
violin. Our ears have grown 
loftily accustomed to the mag- 
nificent ease with which youth- 
ful virtuosi of both sexes master 
technical difficulties, and the 
interpretations they give us of 
whatever may be the fashion- 
able programme of the moment 
screw up our standards of 
musical appreciation to alarm- 
ing heights. After the thrills 
of the concert-hall we are 
frankly bored with somebody’s 
cousin’s after-dinner solo. We 
discourage our amateur friend, 
but not, as of old, for fear he 
should degrade his gentility 
by playing up to professional 
standard. Against this surely 
unlikely occurrence Aristotle 
seriously warned those to whom 
he lectured on the use and 
abuse of a musical education. 
The attractive sixteenth - cen- 


tury writer, Castiglione, in ‘ The 
Courtier,’ wherein are set forth 
the qualifications of a gentle- 
man and gentlewoman, holds 
much the same view. Even 
the Victorians, judging from 
some novelists, seem to think it 
rather infra dig., anyhow for 
a woman, to learn to play too 
well. But now has come re- 
action. The amateur is in 
danger of being ruled out alto- 
gether, because there is so wide 
a gulf between him and the 
professional. The gramophone 
and the “listening in ”’ set also 
compete to his disadvantage. 
But if, like me, he has early 
formed the orchestral habit, he 
will yet find toleration of his 
talent. In fact, he will be 
earnestly invited to become an 
adjunct, or part of an adjunct, to 
a multitude of entertainments, 
humble, high-brow, frivolous, 
or philanthropic. If he is 
that rare and dignified being, 
an amateur wind player, the 
invitations will amount to 
prayers. It seems hard to 
believe that (to quote Aristotle 
once more) “the flute is not 
an instrument that has a good 
moral effect: it is too exciting” ; 
but whether or no such delicate 
considerations are the cause of 
their rejection, it is certain 
that the flute and its relatives, 
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the oboe, bassoon, &., do not 
find favour with the musical 
amateur. They are also some- 
times said to make the face 
unbeautiful. The lady who 
was addressed in a railway 
carriage by a total stranger 
with the remark, ‘‘ Excuse me, 
madam, but you have a per- 
fect mouth for the clarinet,” 
is, I believe, still wondering 
whether to feel flattered or 
furious! I can honestly say 
I have never noticed increasing 
plainness result from perform- 
ing on the wood wind, and 
have often regretted my in- 
ability to do so. If conse- 
quently overtaken by a lament- 
able frightfulness, one could 
always triumph with the para- 
lysing remark once overheard 
at a dinner-party, “‘ Well, I 
don’t mind being ugly. Do 
you?” 

However, even a8 a mere 
fiddler, I have played in orches- 
tras for many a long year, and 
have always found the amateur 
band in great demand, for no 
mechanical invention can as 
yet quite take its place. The 
first such harmonious group I 
joined remains unique in my 
experience. We consisted of 
about a dozen strings and a 
piano. The wind was repre- 
sented by a kind of truncated 
harmonium—I do not know to 
this day exactly what it was— 
whose pitch declined ever to 
coincide with any piano it was 
brought alongside. This, of 


course, is always a possible 
contingency when two fixed 
instruments are: introduced to 
each other for the ‘first time a 
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few minutes before the begin- 
ning of a piece. It is up to 
the strings to settle to which 
they will give their allegiance ! 

Even with this slight equip- 
ment, we would unblushingly 
attack a Beethoven Symphony 
in the privacy of the hospitable 
drawing-room where we met 
to practise. Light music, how- 
ever, we considered our chief 
raison @étre. We rather fancied 
ourselves in the vulgar but 
effective strains of ‘‘ Poet and 
Peasant.’’ Also we trifled with 
Gilbert and Sullivan, waltzes 
and rag-time (then a daring 
innovation), and, as Dan Leno 
used to put it, if we could not 
play these compositions, we 
always rendered them most 
beautifully. Small wonder that 
we soon began to look over the 
edge of the nest. We christ- 
ened ourselves ‘‘ The Nomads,” 
and offered our services far 
and wide. They were greedily 
accepted. With an energy I 
now look back on with astonish- 
ment, we used to set forth two 
or three times a week, exploring 
the most varied strata of Lon- 
don society. We played for 
bazaars declared open by 
wearied duchesses—this was 
deadly ; we played for garden 
fétes —this was dull; but, 
above all, we played o’ nights 
in Limehouse, Whitechapel, 
Bethnal Green, and so forth— 
this was delightful. Sailors’ 
Rests, Parish Rooms, Boys’ 
Clubs, University Settlements 
—in such places as these—like 
the butler whose mistress asked 
him if she should have Mr 
Corney Grain or a performing 
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poodle to entertain at her party 
—they “gives their vote for 
the ‘uman being.” And the 
warmth of their welcome never 
failed us. Evening dress was 
de rigueur on these expeditions 
(anything less would have given 
dire offence), and the evening 
dress of those days made up 
for lack of top by length of tail. 
And there was no question for 
us of gliding luxuriously in 
motors. Nevertheless the un- 
daunted female Nomads girded 
up their loins (usually with 
black tape, I think) and sprang 
lightly from gutter to ‘bus, 
clasping their fiddles or even 
‘cellos with a desperate firm- 
ness. Nor were the he Nomads 
one whit behind in heroism, 
for on these occasions they 
cheerfully forwent late dinner 
and munched the parochial bun 
or sandwich “ without one im- 
pious word.” 

Unluckily the decision of any 
omnibus conductor would have 
been final (and fluent) with 
regard to the double bass, so 
that orchestral elephant often 
had to be left behind, its place 
being taken, as well as that of 
many another missing link, by 
that friendliest of musical fac- 
totums, the piano. 

Even with so much courage 
and self-sacrifice, these affairs 
did not always pass off quite 
smoothly. Sometimes a ’cello 


who had not kept his eye on 
the conductor (of the orchestra, 
not the omnibus) might be left 
booming alone when every one 
else had finished, or a fiddle 
forgot whether we did or did 
not do that wretched repeat 
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“at the slow.” Once the 
music stands were mislaid en 
route, whereupon we pinned 
the music to each other’s backs, 
and read it ‘* quite as well as 
usual, thank you.” The joy 
of the audience was immense. 

Sometimes we lost our trains 
or each other or our way alto- 
gether. I have a nightmare 
recollection of wandering for 
hours in rain and darkness 
somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Blackwall Tunnel. Once 
on getting out at a wayside 
station (our activities spread 
in time to the home counties) 
some of us began crowding 
into a carriage we presumed 
had been sent to meet us, only 
to be put to rapid flight by the 
discovery of a small lady in 
the corner saying, ‘‘ My—er— 
carriage, I believe.” 

In time we added songs, 
dances, recitations, duologues, 
&c., to our répertoire. One 
Nomad (she is now a Dame 
entertaining Europe’s represen- 
tatives at Geneva) was wont 
to dance an Irish jig with her 
sister, both being clad in the 
traditional red and green cos- 
tumes, which they wore under 
their ordinary clothes. Now 
the peasant dress was of a 
length, or rather of a brevity, 
less common then than now. 
Half-way home in the Inner 
Circle one night this lady be- 
came suddenly aware that her 
fellow-passengers were gazing 
dubiously at her legs. Looking 
down, she beheld the Irish red 
petticoat, and realised that the 
skirt which should have covered 
it was still hanging on a nail 
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behind the platform where she 


had done her turn. In the 
street the flock gathered round 
her protectingly as she slipped 
homewards. Peculiar, indeed, 
we must have looked upon 
occasions. At the midnight 
close of an entertainment which 
had taken place in a parish 
room down east, the vicar 
pressed us to attend divine 
service in his church. It was 
hardly possible to refuse; but 
my sister and I, who had been 
acting, had no time to remove 
the very crude make-up from 
our engaging young faces. Con- 
sequently we were objects of 
much interest to the fortu- 
nately sparse congregation pres- 
ent at that late hour. They 
probably wondered how the 
vicar had raked us in, and 
whether our conversion was 
likely to be permanent. 

Alas! the noble troupe of 
Nomads has ceased to be, and 
I do not know if other such 
bands of irresponsible musi- 
cians are in existence. I’m 
sure I hope they are. I know 
we were always amused our- 
selves, and we certainly ap- 
peared always to amuse our 
audience. I believe such activi- 
ties to be of greater value than 
many a sadder form of social 
service. 

But let me not be thought 
to point out merely frivolous 
entertainments as within the 
scope of the amateur orchestra. 
Wedded to a choral society 
and handed over to the tender 
mercies of the best musician 
they can wangle to conduct 
them, they may win at least a 
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succes d’estime from the general 
musical public. In such wise 
have I fiddled nervously in the 
Albert Hall, where the acous- 
tics are such as to delude each 
performer into believing that 
he alone is making a horrible 
noise in the ears of the audi- 
ence—a state of things that 
does not make for unanimity 
or confidence. I have more 
often and more happily sat 
under the old red lamps in 
the Queen’s Hall (the decora- 
tions have since turned blue), 
and followed to the best of 
my ability the baton of the 
late Mr Coleridge Taylor. Of 
too gentle and unassuming 
a character to cope drastic- 
ally with our vagaries at re- 
hearsals (though he declaimed 
the rhythms that we mangled 
to a phrase of his own inven- 
tion, which sounded like “‘ Tiya 
—tiya—tiya—tah!”), he yet 
swept us through our annual 
concerts with splendid energy, 
winning the grave approval of 
the ‘Times’ and ‘ Morning 
Post.’ 

I am glad to think also that 
I formed part of a little band 
on whom another famous com- 
poser practised (we are no bad 
material for such exercise) the 
gentle art of conductorship. 
He preached the gospel of 
sheer dash, and was roused to 
wrath by a tentative lead of 
the type he described as “I 
hope I don’t intrude.” 

I have since taken a share 
in his own compositions, which 
certainly require more daring 
than diffidence on the part of 
the performers. Often have I 
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felt. the elements of my limited 
technique melting in the fervent 
heat of the author’s inspiration. 

The Great War came, and 
for me the agreeable occupa- 
tion described by Dr Johnson 
as drawing the tail of a horse 
over the entrails of a cat (I 
believe it is more often of a 
sheep) was suspended, at any 
rate during long intervals. 
After various vicissitudes, in- 
volving divers changes of resi- 
dence, Fate dropped me in, 
well, a great University city. 
Here I made a half-hearted 
attempt to enlarge my musical 
horizon. 

I drifted into the midst of 
a choral practice taking place 
in a lecture-room at the Natural 
History Museum, with no one 
to listen but the grim and 
curly skeletons who dwelt in 
the hall below. To the secre- 
tary of this well-known choir I 
stated candidly that I could 
sing anything at sight, but 
unluckily had a voice like a 
very tired crow, and could 
only compass a range of about 
five notes in the lower register. 
This offer creating no enthu- 
siasm, I was led perforce to 
confessing to the eternal fiddle, 
and yet another orchestra gath- 
ered me to its resonant heart. 
Herein I still lurk, so that it 
behoves me to be discreet. 
Sometimes we accompany the 
choir, which, being for the 
most part young and cheerful, 
has rather a weakness for sing- 
ing Requiems. Mixed rehear- 
sals of this type are nothing if 
not lively. We sway giddily 
to the intense emotions aroused 
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by Bach’s Mass in B. Minor, 
only to be told firmly by our 
conductor that pur efforts at 
interpreting that incomparable 
work suggest alcoholic rather 
than spiritual intoxication. We 
listen with more satisfaction 
while the choir at large are 
begged not to sing the “Salve 
Me” of the ‘ Dies Ire’ with 
an “academic complacency that 
will be no d—d use at the Day 
of Judgment,” or the basses 
are informed that their fervid 
outburst on the first syllable 
of the word “‘ Quantus ” sounds 
like the voice of a ‘‘ portentous 
duck.”’ Most thoroughly do 
choir and orchestra enjoy them- 
selves nevertheless. 

Of our public appearances, 
whether as band alone or as 
adjunct to the chorus, I will 
only say they occur quite fre- 
quently, and are attended by 
people who pay good money 
to sit on hard seats, and are 
never observed to melt away 
in any large quantities before 
the end. Individually we are 
kept busy between these enter- 
tainments, for among us we 
form a sort of reservoir of 
sound which is continually be- 
ing tapped for the benefit of 
Ballets, Revels, Morris dances, 
and the like. Many of us 
have been caught up in the 
whirlwind of Revivals, literary 
and musical, that has lately 
swept through the esthetic 
world. The discovery of the 
proper use of. centenaries— 
uni, bi, ter, quater, &c.—has 
added a new zest to life. 

The comforting phrase, “ It 
will be all the same a hundred 
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years hence,”’ has lost its force. 
It will probably be quite dif- 
ferent. A peacefully forgotten 
genius (you or I perchance) 
will be found to have been 
born or to have died on this 
very date, or, better still, have 
produced in a particular year a 
particular play that ought now 
to have the run of a lifetime. 
The author’s fame will blos- 
som at the right centennial 
moment, like the flowers of an 
aloe tree, and he (or you or [) 
will become the defunct focus 
of surprising activities. An 
excuse to dress up and act a 
part finds many to seize upon 
it. As I once heard Sir Frank 
Benson put it: ‘‘ Are we ever 
really. happy until we have 
forgotten who we are? ”’—a 
question surely of much philo- 
sophic significance. Recently 
one of the colleges here dis- 
covered that in 1623, a nice 
round three hundred years ago, 
the dramatist, Philip Massinger, 
produced a perfectly good play 
called ‘The Duke of Milan.’ 
Now Philip had once been a 
student at this very college, 
but after four years had gone 
down without taking a degree, 
His father, whose name was 
Arthur, had had on the con- 
trary a distinguished Univer- 
sity career, and was no doubt 
extremely rude to Philip on 
this occasion. But Time’s re- 
venges brought about that it 
was the son’s tercentenary that 
should turn his Alma Mater’s 
head. A terrible upheaval of 
routine was indeed effected— 
witness the pathetic notice that 
was affixed to the wall of the 
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porter’s lodge some days before 
the production :— 

“The Domestic Bursar re- 
grets that owing to a play (the 
allusion is as proudly indefinite 
as possible) no dinner can be 
served in Hall on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday.” On 
these three nights undergradu- 
ates had perforce to stay their 
hunger with cold viands, but 
it was in a worthy cause. The 
Hall made a fine setting to the 
Elizabethan stage. If its wood- 
work creaked with horror at 
the producer’s airy suggestion 
that “If we had that panel 
out the Duchess could stick 
her head through,” there was 
no real danger of such pro- 
fanity being perpetrated. The 
stage itself, built in two tiers, 
did at moments suggest a 
colossal Punch and Judy show, 
but was most adequate for its 
purpose. The acting, it was 
generally agreed, was admir- 
able, and the tragedy, though 
not a supremely great one, was 
made genuinely effective. Then, 
of course, it was educational. 
All tercentenaries are that. 

True, the plot had nothing 
to do with any Duke of Milan, 
but was one of several dramatic 
versions (that of Mr Stephen 
Phillips, acted by Sir Herbert 
Tree, being the most modern) 
of King Herod’s murder of his 
wife Mariamne—see Josephus. 
Then the duke was called Lodo- 
vico Sforza, who had really 
died many years before the 
action was supposed to occur 
(i.e. in 1525). The dresses 


belonged to the reign of James 
I., as they would have done at 
'y) 
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the original production. Now 
what could be more truly edu- 
cational than untwisting a little 
coil of anachronisms like that ? 

But I appear to have got 
away from orchestras. Not in 
the least. Every English play 
has its orchestra, as every 
Court had its fool—ready to 
chime in with the moods of 
all and sundry, and never to 
utter a sound at the wrong 
moment. Its task is simple, 
so long as it is confined to 
making some sort of noise be- 
tween the acts—the hum of 
conversation easily masters the 
buzz of ’cello or gurgle of flute. 
But if required to play soft 
music to an actor’s speech, or 
accompany a stage march or 
dance or other antic, a high 
pitch of alertness is demanded, 
particularly from the conductor. 
If a member of the company 
should blunder, if lines are 
forgotten or misplaced, en- 
trances or exits premature or 
belated (and such things have 
been known to occur in the 
best - regulated theatres), the 
music has somehow got to fit 
in or fade out. Sometimes it 
has to be switched off abruptly 
as in the game of musical chairs, 
or the conductor may hurriedly 
give a false impression of final- 
ity by hissing some such com- 
mand as “ Play the chord of 
D” to his obedient satellites. 
Or it may be necessary to re- 
peat the last four bars several 
times while a rather unmanage- 
able corpse is being steered into 
the wings. I do not mean to 
imply that such things occurred 
in the service of the Duke of 
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Milan; I merely quote them 
as types of trouble which all 
who have ever “‘ been there”’ will 
recognise. But the little or- 
chestra who played for this 
Massinger revival had its own 
difficulties. Players were hard 
to collect. Times were busy, 
and unluckily in the same week 
there occurred yet another re- 
vival, this time of a long dead 
play by Euripides (or possibly 
some one else!); and this, 
being given under the auspices 
of so well-known a dramatic 
society that I dare not breathe 
its name, proved a formidable 
competitor. A tug of war 
ensued for the services of any 
who scraped or banged or blew. 
I may remark on the extreme 
courtesy displayed in the con- 
test. Compromise, exchange, 
and substitution secured at 
least some kind of an orchestra 
being present when required 
(though that of ‘‘ the Duke” 
had to change its personnel 
alarmingly often for efficiency), 
and all tempers were kept in 
tune. League of Nations please 
copy. 

It was, of course, rather a 
pity that the night of the dress 
rehearsal coincided with a Don’s 
dinner-party, and that many 
trays had to be carried through 
the musicians’ gallery by scouts 
with an unavoidable clatter 
that effectively drowned the 
voices on the stage. But the 
orchestra consoled itself by 
intercepting crumbs or rather 
cherries that fell from the 
master’s table, and were also 
considerably cheered when 
some one asked, ‘‘ What’s the 
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cue for the music here ? ” and 
was answered, in the words of 
Massinger, with ‘‘ But I lose 
time ! ” 

There was one performance 
for which no one could be found 
to play the double bass, whose 
airs had to be reproduced on 
the piano by our much-tried 
conductor with one hand, while 
he beat time with the other, 
and we curled our necks like 
eranes to glimpse the stick. 
But our audacity was unflinch- 
ing, even though at the final 
performance, for which with 
immense efforts we got together 
our full complement, we knew 
that the composer of the music 
we were perpetrating was in 
the audience. It is a wise man 
who knows his own works in 
some circumstances, but no 
doubt the programme was a 
help. Anyhow, this particular 
composer has nobly promised 
to write us some more, sO we 
have not toiled in vain. 

For long have I disapproved 
of the reminiscence habit, and 
I think it time to cease doing 
violence to my Own convictions. 
Enough if these scattered stories 
can bring before any sympa- 
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thetic reader the vision, not 
of a minstrel with a harp, 
carried by a conveniently bereft 
male adolescent, but a figure 
on a bicycle, generally in a 
mackintosh, praying that amid 


the manifold perils of this 


town’s traffic he may keep his 
precious instrument immune. 
He (it is even more often she) 
is hastening to rehearsal or 
performance in a biting June 
wind, often at the end or, 
worse, in the middle of a hard 
day’s work. She (or he) may 
be reading for schools. Stud- 
ents of both sexes may play 
in the same band, though they 
may not act in the same drama. 
The tradition of impropriety 
clings to the boards too deeply 
to be expelled though an offi- 
cial chaperone crouched behind 
each wing. 

But I dare not handle so 
delicate a question. Let me 
only conclude by saying that 
having, better late than never, 
received a degree in this illus- 
trious town, the least return I 
can make is to draw my bow 
(let’s hope not too often at a 
venture) in the service of the 
University as often as required. 
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WITH A DONKEY ACROSS SOUTHERN SPAIN. 


BY JAN GORDON (AND CORA J. GORDON). 


VII. 


THE excitement of the flood 
kept us out till lunch-time was 
well past, and Pepe had come 
to look for us; his wife, con- 
trary to the general run of 
Spanish peasant cooks that we 
have met, having a conscience 
regarding food. We dined in 
the side-room with a sheep- 
merchant who had been making 
heavy purchases at the moment 
when the flood had interrupted 
business. He had taken refuge 
on one side of the rambla to 
conclude an immediate piece 
of purchasing, to find himself 


sundered by the impassable 
waters from the larger portion 
of the breeders, who had as 
hurriedly decamped to the op- 
posite bank. In consequence 
he was distrait at his meal, 


wondering perhaps whether 
rivals who might have taken 
to the other bank were 
now snaring his prospective 
profits in a leisurely fashion 
at a small, though safe, dis- 
tance. 

Lunch over, I sat me down 
on the steps to our loft-bed- 
room to contemplate the map, 
while my wife began a sketch 
portrait of Pepe to be given to 
Mariana. I had cogitated over 
the map often enough, having 
up to now always deferred a 
decision; but, as we were 
starting on the morrow, I could 


not put off any longer. Puerto 
Lumbreras stands at a division 
of roads to Granada, one north 
to Baza and Guadix, one south 
to Almeria and Adra; which 
was one to take? Which 
promised the greater variety, 
the more interest ? Once taken, 
the decision must be irrevoc- 
able, for these two are the 
only passable roads in this 
part of Spain. From Puerto 
Lumbreras they edge a 
rough oblong shape 170 kilo- 
metres long by 70 wide, say 
a country of at least 10,000 
square kilometres, across which 
runs only one practicable road 
which is quite near an end 
of the oblong, and another 
which is not yet completed. 
If you wished to travel by car 
or carriage from, say, Almeria 
to Guadix—which towns, lying 
one on the south road, one on 
the north, are about 80 kilo- 
metres apart,—you would have 
to pass either by Granada, a 
distance of 236 kilometres, or 
by Huercal Overa, across the 
one transverse route, a distance 
of 247 kilometres. So that 
under the circumstances, once 
we had launched ourselves on 
either road, we were bound to 
it for good or ill. 

Certain things tempted us 
southwards, others dissuaded 
us from the north, though all 
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the reasons were perhaps trivial 
enough. There was, lying on 
the southwards route, a town 
named Vera, at which eighty 
years ago a Don Gomez Fuentes 
had made a queer guitar which 
had fallen into my hands. I 
felt that I would like to go to 
Vera to see where my guitar 
had been made, and perhaps 
to gossip with some descendant 
of Don Gomez; also on the 
southern route lay Almeria, 
which, on account of number- 
less pounds weight of well- 
corked grapes devoured during 
childhood, has acquired a special 
romantic flavour in the memory. 
There was the sea, too, on the 
southern route, which would 
give a new note of freshness 
after the sierras; and from 
the sea-coast northwards to 
Granada there were roads as 
tortuous as the flourish of Cor- 
poral Trim’s stick. These prom- 
ised us our full glut of moun- 
tain scenery in the high passes 
of the Sierra Nevada, for the 
road brought us to within 
twenty kilometres of Veleta 
and Mulhacen, those peaks of 
Southern Spain’s highest range 
on the lofty altitudes of which 
80 fragile a thing as the snow 
can outface the full power of 
the African sun. The northern 
toad was shorter, and did not 
promise us so much variety 
except in difficulties. Guadix, 
we had heard, was an inhos- 
Pitable town, though exceed- 
ingly strange; but the road 
from Guadix to Granada, a 
distance of fifty - eight  kilo- 
metres, was marked as very 
difficult, and full of “ badenes, 
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bombeos y vados,’’ words of 
terrible suggestion which our 
dictionary refused to translate. 
The distances from village to 
village, of which the greatest 
on the southern route was 
thirty-six kilometres, stretched 
out to a maximum of forty- 
three and a half on the northern 
route, a distance rather too 
much to expect of so small a 
donkey as Geraldine. So I 
finally, though with some re- 
luctance, decided for the south- 
erm passage, at about the same 
moment that Jo completed the 
picture of Pepe. 

The picture was a good like- 
ness ; it had caught the tender 
humorousness of his eye, and 
the energetic cock of his head. 
It was so good, indeed, that 
through very effectiveness it 
almost came to catastrophe. 
Mariana had a child helper, a 
niece of some twelve years old. 
The girl came up into our loft 
when Jo, with a certain merited 
satisfaction, had propped up 
the portrait on a stool against 
the wall. The child stood en- 
tranced. Suddenly with a cry, 
“Tt is the image of my beloved 
Tio Pepe!’ she flung herself 
on to her knees, picked up the 
panel, and pressed it enthusi- 
astically to her lips. We gave 
a shout of dismay. The child, 
comically bewildered, for she 
had often kissed the pictures 
of saints, emerged from the 
embrace with a large patch of 
black oil-paint on the end. of 
her nose, and a smudge of blue 
on each lip. Pepe’s hat and 
coat had received the caress, 
a damage which Jo repaired 
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while I was cleaning the 
child. 

Before five o’clock the flood, 
which had been a raging tor- 
rent at midday, was once more 
a passable rivulet, and the 
traffic was again setting east 
and west; while the peasants, 
gathering up their purchases 
and their unsold produce, drew 
out their shaggy donkeys from 
the stables, adjusted the pan- 
niers with great dexterity of 
bindings, perched themselves 
upon the well-laden backs of 
their patient animals, and 
started off homewards. We 
dined quietly, and as the time 
was still early when we had 
finished, we sat with Pepe and 
Mariana over the fire of logs 
which burned cheerily in the 
great open hearth which was 
at once drawing-room and 
kitchen. Mariana was quite 
sorry that we were leaving on 
the morrow, and from time to 
time she sighed heavily, utter- 
ing one or two of the apt pro- 
verbs which, sitting at the tip 
of the tongue of every Spaniard, 
give his conversation an air of 
pondered wisdom which in truth 
it does not always merit. Then 
a8 @ sorrow, even small, often 
seems to beget a desire to 
plunge more deeply into sad- 
ness, she began to talk gently 
of herself and of the great grief 
of her life. Mariana was one 
of those tragic figures of whom, 
unfortunately, Spain can boast 
too many. Mariana had given 
birth to eleven children, of 
whom not one had survived. 
Each had laboured through the 
first difficult passages of life, 
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to be swept away one after 
the other by the maladies and 
the ignorance of hygiene which 
ravage Spain equally. All along 
our road we met with the same 
story of terrific infant mor- 
tality ; amongst the peasantry 
and the village dwellers gener- 
ally a fair average of survival 
seemed to be four or five alive 
out of a family of sixteen or 
eighteen children born. 

Mariana’s youngest son had 
lived to the age of seven years, 
just long enough in fact to 
awaken in her heart those 
stretchings out towards the 
future, those dream anticipa- 
tions which life so persistently 
shreds out to disappointment 
and contradiction. 

“TI wanted him to be a 
priest,” said Mariana, mourn- 
fully gazing into the fire. “ You 
see, to be a priest is a decent 
little trade; it doesn’t cost 
much for the education, like 
that of a lawyer or of a doctor, 
and it is, after all, very respect- 
able. Besides, with a priest 
there is no other person, 
you know, to come between 
@ man and his mother. A 
priest can look after his old 
parents, and it is all very 
comfortable. 

** But he wouldn’t be a priest. 
No! ‘Priests look so silly, 
mother,’ he said to me. ‘I 
want to be a shopkeeper.’ 
And then he got congestion of 
the lungs and died in a few 
days.” 

Pepe sat beside his wife, 
occasionally patting her on the 
shoulder. He had nothing to 
say, nor had we, indeed. What 
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can words do in such a case ? 
A Spaniard once said to us, 
“Sefiores, in our country we 
talk much of Allegre, of happi- 


From Puerto Lumbreras to 
Huercal Overa, twenty - five 
kilometres; from Huercal 
Overa to Vera, twenty-four 
kilometres; the first a cool 
covered day with easy going, 
the second a regular scorcher, 
sun out in all his glory, and 
plenty of ups and downs on 
the road. On this second day 
the donkey’s shoe became loose 
and clinked and jangled, so 
that in desperation we wrenched 
it totally loose and made him 
trudge along, with one stock- 
ing off and one stocking on, 
we quite ignorant of what the 
consequences might be, whether 
we would arrive in Vera with 
@ lamed donkey or no. We 
had been so bored with our 
first day along the southern 
route, and with our first village 
on it, Huercal Overa, that when 
six or seven kilometres along 
our second day’s tramp we 
reached the beginning of that 
only transversal road leading 
to the northern route, we nearly 
branched off. But we decided 
to change plans no more, and 
kept along our original road, 
with the result that Constancy 
rewarded her disciples in a 
very pleasing manner. 

There was but little shade 
over the first part of our way, 
which wound up to plateaux 
and then down to other plateaux 


VIII. 





hess, but in Spain the happi- 
ness of the peasant is like the 
smile of a man who is in the 
torture-chamber.”’ 






in a rather tedious succession 
of unpicturesqueness, and across 
this broad plate-like landscape 
our little cortege moved with 
the persistence necessary to 
progress at three kilometres an 
hour. 

At last we found a deserted 
hovel, which gave us a shadow 
in which to eat our frugal 
lunch, which still consisted of 
that conveniently portable 
menu, bread and hard-boiled 
eggs, chocolate and oranges, 
washed down with water from 
the “stomach,” which, while 
we had been sweating our- 
selves hot, had been perspiring 
to a greater coolness and was, 
in spite of its several hours 
exposed to the hot air and the 
glare from the roads, extra- 
ordinary cold. 

We had just finished lunch- 
ing when a noise made me 
start up imagining that Colonel 
Geraldine was wandering too 
far away in search of the 
sparse herbage on which he 
was browsing. Along the road 
in the direction from Vera a 
queer procession was now ap- 
proaching. It was a procession 
of three dusty ragged men who 
were carrying between them a 
long pole. The leader was dark- 
faced, with haggard features 
and a large nose peering from 
beneath a distorted cap. He 
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held the pole by the head, and 
seemed in a way to be drawing 
his two followers after him ; 
he carried on his back a sack 
converted into a rough ruck- 
sack by means of ropes, while 
his two companions had bundles 
of more eccentric shape. These 
latter held their heads tilted 
back in a peculiar manner, and 
I suddenly realised that both 
were blind. They were clutch- 
ing the pole not to help in the 
carrying, for it was light enough, 
but for guidance. 

The leader gave me a good- 
day, which was echoed in chorus 
by the two blind men. We 
returned his greeting. 

** We are walking to Murcia,” 
said the leader. 

*“'We are bound to Vera,’ I 
answered. 

“There is shade,’ said the 
leader courteously. ‘‘ You will 
permit us to rest ourselves ? ” 

We offered them water, which 
they gratefully accepted, the 
blind men drinking with sur- 
prising skill of the stream 
spouted from the nozzle by 
their companion. They then 
ranged themselves beside us, 
while the leader, rummaging 
in his sack, brought out half a 
loaf of bread and some portions 
of an almost nauseating yellow- 
coloured sausage which looked 
like a receipt for jaundice. 
This was first offered to each 
of us with the Spanish formula 
“* Le Gusta a Vsted ?’”’—meaning 
“Would you like it,’-—to which 
we gave the customary reply, 
“Gracias, buen yprovecho”’ 
(“Thanks, may you _ profit 
well”), a wish in this case al- 
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most as sincere as my laudation 
of the bacalla’o. 

The three men munched for 
some while in the stern silence 
of appetite before appeasement. 
Then with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion the leader began to ques- 
tion us. 

‘* What are you selling ? ” 

There came the usual series 
of attempts to explain our 
business, which invariably failed 
because the mentality of the 
uneducated Spaniard seems to 
retreat from an attempt to 
understand anything outside 
of his personal experience. But 
we could take refuge in our 
turn in questions, for no rude- 
ness is hereby implied. 

“And yourselves ? ” 
queried. 

“We are going to Murcia 
for the summer,” said the 
leader. 

“But what do you do?” 

“Que?” exclaimed the 
leader, amazed at the ignor- 
ance implied by our question. 
“We are street singers, of 
course. And we have a fine 
set of pictures too.” 

He began to unroll the can- 
vas which was wrapped about 
the leading-pole. While he 
was thus occupied we realised 
that the queer bundles of his 
two blind companions en- 
shrouded a guitar and a smaller 
instrument, probably a laud 
or Spanish lute, such as that 
which my wife had in the cart. 
The leader now had unfurled 
his flag. It was a square of 
canvas some six feet by four, 
stretched on light rollers of 
cane, and was painted in 4 
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truly primitive fashion with a 
series of grotesque and grue- 
some pictures. Along the top 
were the portraits of three 
respectable-looking persons; the 
centre was taken up by the 
most important representation 
of a recumbent young woman, 
half-clad in a tattered chemise, 
exhibiting signs of extreme 
emaciation which the artist 
had striven with his full power 
to render poignant to a shock- 
ing degree; rats were crawling 
over the distressful female, 
whose eyes shone veritable tar- 
gets of agony from a skull-like 
face. The young woman’s hair 
and the tails of the rats were 
painted in variations of the 
same convention. In the ex- 


treme background a very di- 
minutive figure of a woman 
was closing the door of the 
dungeon with some show of 


decision. 

Three minor panels beneath 
this large one showed a prison, 
a trial, and an execution scene, 
each elaborated with the in- 
stinct for descriptive presenta- 
tion which inspired our early 
woodcutters and chap-book il- 
lustrators. The guillotine pic- 
ture with the newly-severed 
head lacked no detail for 
effect. 

“There,” exclaimed the 
leader with satisfaction, then 
apparently reading from the 
legend written across the top 
of the canvas: ‘‘ The terrible 
history of Blanca Monnier, or 
the unjust sequestration and 
martyrdom of a daughter dur- 
ing twenty-four years.” 

“They sing all about it, 
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and I point out the pictures 
when they get to the inci- 
dent,’’ said the big-nosed man. 
“That is the father and the 
stepmother who shut up the 
young woman. And it’s all 
in verses, and my companions 
sing it all out, while I sell the 
story, which we have got 
printed.” 

He fumbled again in his 
sack, and brought out a bundle 
of papers. 

“‘There’s one of them,” he 
said. ‘‘ Take it.” 

In return we gave him a 
peseta with which to drink our 
health. For some while he 
refused it, and then accepted 
with a pleasant speech of 
thanks. 

“Do your companions play 
flamenco ? ” we asked. 

But the blind men evidently 
had no more than the two or 
three chords necessary for ac- 
companying their chant, 

So at last, having spent 
more time in the shadow than 
we had meant to allow, we got 
en route again, and with many 
an “ Adios” and a ‘“ Vaya 
con dios”’ from the blind beg- 
gars and their leader, we set 
off towards Vera. 

As the road continued unin- 
teresting at three kilometres 
an hour, and as Jo had taken 
charge for the moment of the 
Colonel’s vagaries, I opened 
the paper which the beggar 
had given me to peruse the 
versification of the history of 
Blanca Monnier. To my sur- 
prise I found that the pamph- 
let had no discoverable con- 
nection with the pictures. It 
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was headed with a primitive 
woodcut of the ‘‘ Mater dolor- 
osa,”” and the introductory 
rubric ran thus :— 


“The most horrible crime com- 
mitted by a young girl of eighteen 
years old, called Feliciana Gémez 
Génzalez, who murdered her mother, 
aged fifty-two years, widow of Fran- 
cisco Gémez, because of her betrothed : 
after having robbed her mother of 
three thousand five hundred reales,} 
she carried the said sum to her be- 
trothed at the gambling-house.” 


The poem then started off 
in the following strain, which 
seemed to harmonise queerly 
with the foregoing :— 


*¢ To the Queen of heaven, 
Mother of the supreme God, 
I ask grace 
To tell this story. 
Pay attention, noble audience, 
While my tongue declaims, 
By the rosary of Jesus Christ, 
A strange marvel. 
There are no villages nor hamlets 
In the whole kingdom of Spain 
Where I will not go to sell 
This true story, 
That shall serve as a precept 
To depraved daughters. 
How many children live 
Who do not accord to their parents 
The proper respect, 
And who shrug their shoulders at 
them. .. .” 


Had the nosey man given 
me the wrong paper? I hardly 
thought this likely, for why 
should he carry rhymes uncon- 
nected with his illustrations. 
Another suspicion crept into 
my mind. Doubtless the man 
eould not read, for fully 80 per 
cent of the poorer Spaniards 
are totally unlettered. Maybe 
the printer had cheated him 
with a bundle of old pamphlets 
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struck off for some other trouba- 
dour. Or again might it not 
be a case similar to that of 
the way in which cheap re- 
prints used to be illustrated 
with blocks taken from any 
other tale and of any period 
of costume irrelevant to the 
text. But talking of these re- 
prints reminds me of an amus- 
ing incident which happened to 
us at Palma de Mallorca before 
the war. We were lodging in 
an excellent little hotel which 
charged us the exorbitant sum 
of sixteen shillings a week for 
full pension. We had been in 
residence a day or so when 
the mistress of the hotel, a 
devout Catholic, approached us 
with a smiling air. She said 
that she hoped that we would 
not be bored in Palma, but 
that in case we needed dis- 
traction the hotel possessed an 
English book. 

“We do not ourselves read 
English,” said the pious lady, 
“but from the pictures we 
judge it to be a book of ex- 
cellent intention, for it is full 
of representations of friars and 
of religious persons generally.” 

And she held out to us an 
early reprint copy of ‘The 
Awful Disclosures of Maria 
Monk.’ 

To return to our beggars. 
I had called the man a trouba- 
dour, and though at the moment 
I did not write down this word 
with an ulterior meaning, these 
beggars are indeed the in- 
heritors of the old troubadours 
of the past. These songs, 
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often of three or four printed 
pages in length, recited in a 
monotonous wailing are the 
remnants of the old Spanish 
romances which for so long @ 
time were considered to be 
the most important part of 
Spanish vocal achievement. 
There have been a score of 
books published about the ro- 
mances, compared with but 
one or two very imperfect 
pamphlets concerning the much 
more interesting cantos, jondo, 
and flamenco, with their ap- 
propriate coplas (verses of three 
or four lines only, often as 
condensed in expression as a 
Japanese poem). These ro- 


manzas have three main char- 
acters—historical, religious, or 
sensational. The excuse for 
religious and historical songs is 
obvious; but from the open- 
ing we have so roughly trans- 


lated it seems evident that the 
crude lust for sensation has to 
be wrapped up in a gilded coat 
of moralising, so that the audi- 
ence afterwards, like the old 
Victorian prudes who used to 
devour the divorce-court scan- 
dals, can murmur, “ How dis- 
graceful; what a lesson to the 
sinful.” 

But the accident to the don- 
key’s shoe now occurring drove 
Blanca Monnier and Feliciana 
Gémez Génzalez out of our 
heads. At such a moment 
one feels conscious of a cer- 
tain rashness in adventuring 
afield with an animal, being 
quite inexperienced in the care 
of animals generally. One 
doesn’t get into a motor-car, 
stamp one’s feet on the pedals, 
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and rush forthwith into a semi- 
deserted country ; yet although 
our donkey was in some sort a 
self - contained self - operating 
mechanism, we had in fact no 
more right to rush off into the 
wilds of Iberia deserta with a 
total ignorance of donkeys than 
we should have had to go off 
with a car under similar con 
ditions. It would have served 
us right if Paco had procured 
for us a donkey which had 
jibbed the whole way across 
the peninsular. We owe a 
recognised debt to the kindly 
spirit, humility, and willingness 
of Colonel Geraldine, which we 
could but meanly repay with 
the orange-peel for which he 
had so consuming a@ passion. 

With anxious eyes watching 
Geraldine’s every step, we de- 
scended to a country which 
became greener with vineyards, 
and to a road edged with trees 
which at last became a verit- 
able shady avenue leading us 
to Vera. 

At the entrance to the vil- 
lage we accosted a ragged 
urchin, who took us through 
several streets of typically Span- 
ish houses—that is, stone walls 
and shut iron-barred windows 
—till we reached the posada, 
which was a large empty barn 
of a place untenanted except 
for a small girl with a squint, 
and a senile old woman, neither 
of whom would give a word of 
answer to our questions. How- 
ever, the ragged lad proceeded 
to unharness the donkey, after 
which, leaving the cart and 
its contents to the care of 
Providence, we three hurried 
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Geraldine off to the smithy, 
for it was getting late, and the 
following day promised to be 
our longest journey. If the 
donkey were not reshod this 
night we might be delayed for 
a day. The smith was an 
accommodating man, and set 
to work on Geraldine at once, 
neglecting one or two horses 
and donkeys which were tied 
up outside of his forge. The 
ceremony was attended by a 
group of peasants and a priest. 
The former eagerly questioned 
the small urchin concerning 
us, and from the length of the 
youngster’s replies he must have 
been drawing heavily on his 
imagination. At last the shoe- 
ing was finished, and we took 
Geraldine back to the posada. 
The country inn was set in 
an open place of irregular 
shape, surrounded by houses all 
whitened with limewash and 
of so African a model that it 
was only by an effort that one 
could think oneself to be in 
Europe. The posada itself was 
@ square block of masonry 
pierced by a gaping portal, 
which consumed a full quarter 
of the total front. Within 
arrangements were as simple 
as the external architecture. 
The open portal led into a 
huge quadrilateral room, at 
one side of which was a deep 
blackened fireplace; at the 
other a rough staircase of un- 
balustraded stone. The floor 
was of cobbles, and one or two 
tables, a few rickety chairs 
of wood and rush, and two or 
three benches comprised the 
furniture. The room was twice 
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as deep as it was broad, and 
the back portion, raised a step 
and separated from the en- 
trada by a low parapet, was 
the stable, so that here men 
and animals were housed within 
the same space. The only 
opening and ventilator for this 
huge interior was the door, 
and as the weather for the 
last two days had been with- 
out wind, the odour within 
that entrada was almost prim- 
eval. The host had evidently 
satisfied himself by an ex- 
amination of our luggage that 
we were respectable enough, 
and so the donkey was led off 
by the ragged lad into the 
stable portion of the entrada 
without question. We pur- 
chased barley for him, which 
was mingled with a large basket- 
ful of chopped-up straw, 80 
that in hunting for the barley 
he had to consume the straw 
much as a small child is 
tempted to eat bread by the 
jam upon it. Before mixing 
the barley with the straw the 
host performed a rough win- 
nowing operation upon the 
latter, tossing it to and fro 
in a long shallow basket to 
free it from the dust with 
which it was full. 

Though food for the donkey 
was easily bought there was 
no food for us. It is the general 
custom of posadas to provide 
hasty meals for their cus- 
tomers or to let them cook 
for themselves, but the posada 
at Vera seemed to be so far 
out of the route of all but 
the meagrest travellers that 
although a bedroom was pro- 
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curable, no thought seemed to 
enter the head of the hostess 
that we might require a cooked 
meal. Upon our inquiries she 
waved her hand vaguely vil- 
lagewards. 

“You can get things to eat 
in the shops,” she said, “‘ and 
you can cook them here, of 
course.” 

So we had to go foraging, 
and found some eggs, Dutch 
cheese, and Spanish chocolate 
—which is two-thirds chocolate, 
one-third rice flour, and strongly 
flavoured with cinnamon. When 
we had returned two carters, 
with their teams and waggons, 
had arrived, and, with the 
usual cries and shouts of en- 
couragement, were dragging the 
great carts bodily into the 
entrada, which received them 
easily enough. We had had a 
sufficient experience of Spanish 
charcoal stoves, and in a few 
minutes had set up our travel- 
ling Primus, which collected 
all the carters, the host and 
hostess, and the squinting girl 
into an amazed group to see 
water brought to boiling-point 
in a couple of minutes. While 
Jo was attending to the boil- 
ing of the eggs, a tall man 
with a large-brimmed slouch-hat 
touched me on the shoulder. 

“Sefior,” he said, “I have 
been examining your donkey. 
I like him, Now it happens 
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that I need just such a donkey. 
for my purpose. I wiil make 
you @ most advantageous offer. 
I will take your donkey, and 
give you a mule in exchange. 
You will pay me the difference 
in value, a mere trifle; but I 
assure you that a mule is 
more suited to your purpose 
than that little donkey. You 
are travelling to Malaga, I 
have heard. I assure you, 
sefior, that with that donkey, 
valiant though he may be, you 
can never hope to arrive there.” 

I declined to begin animal 
exchanges, but all through the 
evening this man pestered us. 
He called in the host to per- 
suade us of the hopelessness of 
our idea of crossing the Sierra 
Nevada with so small a donkey. 
At last, our meal over, washed 
down with a thick, sweet, 
tawny wine, we wandered out 
into the streets of Vera to see 
if we could gather news of 
Don Gomez Fuentes, who had 
made my old guitar. But 
none of the people whom we 
met and questioned had heard 
anything of Fuentes ; the word 
guitar did not interest them. 
It is a declining fashion, and 
beneath the iron-barred win- 
dows of Vera certainly no lover 
serenades his sefiorita nowadays 
to the melodious throbbings of 
this most heart-breaking of 
instruments. 


Ix. 


We really got up to pro- 
gramme on this morning in 
Vera. There were indeed cer- 


tain inducements. In the first 
place the bed would not have 
properly contained a Spaniard 
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of even normal embonpoint, 
and yet we were expected 
comfortably to sleep double 
in it. This stimulated to early 
rising, but a more pressing in- 
ducement was that our stage 
for the day was some thirty- 
six kilometres to Sorbas, a 
stage which had to be com- 
pleted, for between village and 
village was no _ resting-place 
for the night, nor, what was 
more important, any water. 
Thirty-six kilometres at an 
average of three kilometres an 
hour represented twelve hours 
of going; an hour’s rest at 
lunch-time made thirteen hours 
of it. So that by getting 
away at 5 A.M., we might hope 
to reach Sorbas at about 6 
o’clock in the evening, a cal- 
culation which was very nearly 
exact in the performance. 

We left Vera with the dawn, 
filled with the normal self- 
righteousness which swells the 
bosom of the early bird par 
volupté. The eastern rising 
sun smote us beneath the brims 
of our hats upon the back of 
the neck; and if there is 
truth in the fact that our 
feelings of discomfort under 
the sun are due to the ultra- 
violet rays, then never have 
I felt a sun so overpurpled 
as on that morning. Before 
6.30 we were crawling along 
under umbrellas, and the per- 
Spiration was already begin- 
ning to trickle into our eyes. 
So we smeared our eyebrows 
with vaseline and strode on. 

The Spanish summer had 
come down on us with an over- 
whelming suddenness. We had 
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been chill at Vera on the 
evening before. Now hour by 
hour the thermometer was ris- 
ing; and, in response to the 
beating down of the sun, the 
roads soon became so appre- 
ciably hot that the heat burned 
us through the soles of our 
shoes. We now began in earnest 
to bless our Spanish advisers. 
We will not confess ourselves 
to be inexperienced footgoers. 
We had learned some years 
before the war, in the Tyrol, 
all about thick-soled shoes, 
double-woollen stockings, in- 
terchangeable linings, and s0 
on; but here we had been 
tempted to profit by the ex- 
perience of others, as indeed 
we had done formerly in the 
Tyrol. The Spaniards in Murcia 
had said to us— 

“You cannot walk in thick 
boots in the Spanish heat. You 
must wear alpagatas (string- 
soled shoes). With these the 
feet remain cool. In_ boots 
your feet will become roasted 
and will swell up, so that you 
will be lamed.”’ 

So off we had gone trust- 
ingly shod in alpagatas. It is 
unnecessary to dwell on the 
discomfort of walking during 
bad weather in shoes which 
have no pretensions of keeping 
out the wet, so the uneasiness 
of the first days of rainy 
weather may be passed over ; 
but the pain of walking for 
twenty miles or so over heated 
and dusty roads at times be- 
comes scarcely describable. The 
mere transmitted heat of the 
roads produces a peculiar effect, 
as though not only had the 
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feet become raw and swollen, 
but as though the very ends 
of the ankle bones themselves 
were coming in contact with 
the refulgent grit at every 
step. Yet curiously enough the 
feet did not blister as they 
might have done with heavy 
boots. Kinglake in ‘ Eothen’ 
has described the aching monot- 
ony of the desert. There is 
an emotional likeness in the 
aching monotony of the Span- 
ish road, except that the walker 
is active, the rider passive, and 
pain is always more bearable 
in a phase of activity ; for do 
we not spring out of bed and 
tramp the floor in the agonies 
of toothache ? 

From Vera to Sorbas we do 
not remember one tree. Thirty- 
six tortured kilometres without 
a hint of definite green. If 
there were six houses in the 
whole distance, there were no 
more, and these were arid, 
dust-coloured, shuttered, and 
locked-up hovels, the inhabit- 
ants of which were away some- 
where upon the desert-looking 
fields, probably powdering the 
earth with primitive ploughs, 
and hitting it with mallets, so 
that it might absorb as much 
dew as possible, or else getting 
in the harvest, plucking the 
sparse corn by handfuls. 

One may say that there are 
countries suitable for different 
modes of progression: there is 
walking country, horse country, 
bicycle country, motor - car 
country, and even—the steppes 
of Russia, for instance—aero- 
plane country. It is a question 
of variability compared with 
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speed. For instance, in the 
lake districts or in the Tyrolean 
Alps you have a variation at 
almost every step: this is 
true pedestrian country. The 
central plateau of France is 
for the most part bicycle coun- 
try. These parts of Spain 
through which we had passed 
were surely motor-car country. 
Afoot they had a large monot- 
ony: not indeed the over- 
whelming monotony of the 
steppe such as Tchechov de- 
scribes, but a monotony which 
was always promising change. 
A zigzag route through ravines 
and cliffs would lead you to a 
broad plateau, around which 
the mountains would stand as 
an edge just the height of your 
thumb-nail seen at arm’s length. 
You plodded persistently ‘to- 
wards these distant hills, ever 
hoping to find some grandiose 
gorge, or some strange spectacle 
of perfect desolation. But they 
would let you through gradu- 
ally, hiding their real beauty, 
if they had such, from your 
eyes, and would drop you 
down or raise you up to another 
several miles of desolate plateau 
to be traversed to more un- 
fulfilled promises. Motor-car 
country this might be in theory, 
however; it was not so in 
practice. Though the road 
was, on the whole, as deserted 
as the countryside, a motor- 
car did pass us filled with 
capped and bonneted Spanish 
tourists, who threw many a 
curious glance in our direction 
as they faded into the clouds 
of dust. We went on steadily 
and painfully ; then we lunched 
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crouching under the shadow of 
the tipped-up cart reinforced 
by two parasols, through which 
the sun pierced with a full 
half of its power. We had cal- 
culated an hour for lunch, but 
a half of the time saw us plod- 
ding on once more, for it was 
almost as uncomfortable sitting 
in the hot shade as it was 
getting forward on our way. 
Two hours later we caught 
up with the motor-car. It 
was standing in the road, and 
the ladies of the party were 
now sitting disconsolately on 
the step hiding from the sun. 
The owner was walking im- 
patiently to and fro in the dust, 
looking at his car with a species 
of exasperation almost amount- 
ing to hate. As we came up 
he cried out— 

“Yes, yes, you are slower, 
but you are more sure.” 

The temperature of the day 
and the overheating of the 
engine on several heavy ascents 
had boiled away all the water 
in the radiator. They were 
nailed fast by the impotence 
of their motor. The chauffeur 
had heard that two or three 
kilometres away to one side 
was a house where water might 
be procured, and had gone 
to search for it. We waved 
them an adieu, and what hap- 
pened to them we do not know. 
Both we and they were on the 
road to Sorbas; there was no 
other road, but they did not 
pass us again, nor indeed did 
we hear that they came to 
Sorbas during the evening. 

To be sure we were slower 
than the car—three kilometres 
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an hour cannot be lauded as 
over-speeding. Yet we had 
moments of rapid travelling— 
very rapid travelling indeed for 
a donkey and cart. When the 
Colonel had taken our measure, 
nothing that we could do after- 
wards would induce him to a 
greater exertion. We had 
reached a compromise of three 
kilometres an hour, which—like 
some modern frontiers—left no- 
body satisfied. We were clearly 
for four, or even five, per hour ; 
the Colonel leaned towards two 
and a half or maybe two. But 
one thing made him forget 
himself, illustrating admirably 
the tenets of the Guild crafts- 
men, and throwing a light on 
the failure of the modern me- 
chanical civilisation. To Ger- 
aldine we were capitalists of a 
kilometre factory ; he a trades 
unionist. But in one moment 
politics could be forgotten. The 
pace was increased, kilometres 
were reeled off, until, the stimu- 
lus withdrawing itself, he re- 
membered his creed, and, meta- 
phorically, put on his red tie 
again. 

We had before now regretted 
buying that little two-wheeled 
bumping cart; with panniers 
we would have been quicker 
and more free. There were 
delectable short-cuts, mountain 
paths, and a host of chances of 
losing ourselves, all denied to 
us by the rattle and clatter 
which the Colonel so hated 
behind him. We had learned 
by experience that the pack- 
donkeys could travel much 
faster than did he, for pack- 
donkeys and riding donkeys 
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outstripped our sober paces. 
We have before this hinted 
that the Colonel was of an 
amorous temperament ; indeed 
his strength of song indicated 
this fact. And whenever a 
female donkey bearing pack 
or rider passed us, the Colonel 
flung his three kilometres to 
the devil. Gallantry would 
not permit the Colonel to allow 
a lady to pad the road un- 
attended. He bucked up, pull- 
ing the cart after him uphill 
or down with less effort than 
many an old street roué drags 
his superfluous years. It was a 
touching illustration of the dif- 
ference between love and duty. 
Nevertheless, though one may 
deduce an analogy from the 
Colonel’s slackness, one cannot 
quite see how factory-owners 
can gain a hint from the 
reason for his energy ; produc- 
tion cannot be speeded up by 
mere corporeal love. Nor am 
I convinced that the worship 
of the ideal held out by the 
Guild craftsmen would be a 
solid substitute. 

By such illicit means we 
had profited once or twice on 
the road, but especially upon 
this section where the Colonel 
dragged our cart at full speed 
from the bottom to the top 
of a hill which would have de- 
manded two rests in ordinary 
circumstances. We are now 
convinced that at times the 
Colonel acted fatigue. 

We reached at last a country 
less arid, and, turning a corner, 
entered a valley green with tall 
trees, over which Sorbas, a 
strange little town, peered at 
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us from the very edges of per- 
pendicular cliffs, the walls of 
the houses being but prolonga- 
tions upwards of the face of 
the rocks. Round the base of 
these cliffs the road wound 
its way, until we had made a 
half-circle about Sorbas, which 
still unapproachably rose from 
its eminence over our heads. 
But a short sudden climb 
brought us to a roadside posada, 
just within the thirteen hours 
of our calculation. 

In the posada entrance a 
Ford car was standing surround- 
ed by a crowd of people. Our 
first words brought to us a man 
dressed in clothes of undoubted 
American cut, who spoke to 
us in intelligible English. The 
car was his. He had but 
recently returned from America 
with what amounted to a small 
fortune in pesetas, and was en- 
joying himself in cutting a dash 
before his old village acquaint- 
ances. He was eventually going 
to invest in a motor-car agency 
in Almeria. 

We had to thank this re- 
turned native for our cordial 
reception at Sorbas. Had we 
come unrecognised I am doubt- 
ful of how we might have fared. 
The host seemed ill-tempered 
and unwelcoming, while the 
population wore that gipsy 
tinge which often pushes curi- 
osity and impertinence to most 
uncomfortable limits. How- 
ever, we stowed the cart beside 
the car, and led the exhausted 
Colonel Geraldine into the 
stable, where he at once showed 
his opinion of the journey by 
lying down, harness and all. 
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Leaving him for a moment 
we returned to the entrada to 
taste a lemon pigeon, a refresh- 
ing drink made of lemon syrup, 
anisado, and water, which the 
ex-American was preparing for 
us. 

There was between the en- 
trada and the kitchens in this 
posada a partition pierced by 
a small aperture, and I stepped 
up to this to make some inquiry 
from the daughter of the house 
concerning a bedroom. She 
seemed a pleasant-faced, simple 
girl, more welcoming than her 
father. But suddenly as I 
was talking her expression 
changed, her eyes opened wide 
with horror, she backed away 
from me, then gave a stifled 
shriek and fled from my pres- 
ence. It happened that in 
Murcia my watch had been 
stolen, and I had supplied its 
place by a veritable turnip 
of a second-hand watch, which 
had the advantage—for early 
mornings—of being a repeater. 
By some accident I must have 
slipped the catch of the alarm, 
for at the moment a vicious 
metallic clanging had resounded 
from the depths of my bosom, 
searing the girl so much that 
with difficulty could she be 
convinced of the very natural 
causes of the terrifying occur- 
rence. 

But incidents crowded upon 
us at Sorbas. We had no more 
than calmed the maiden when 
a child called out— 

“Oh, oh! look at the don- 
key. He’s dying.” 

We ran to the stable, which 
was but partitioned off from 
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the entrada. In the gloom we 
saw to our dismay Geraldine 
on his back. He was giving 
spasmodic kicks and thrusts 
with his legs in the air, just 
as we had seen dying horses 
act during the war. 

“Good heavens,” we thought, 
** we can’t possibly have worked 
the poor beast to death.’’ 

We bent over Geraldine ; 
he lifted his head, and gave 
us a mute look which seemed 
filled with despair and appeal. 
In a panic I tried to raise him 
up, not knowing indeed what 
to do—exasperating helpless- 
ness. Geraldine heaved, kicked 
once again, and rolled over. 
Suddenly Jo broke the dread- 
ful silence— 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “‘ his 
feet are all entangled in the 
harness. That’s what is the 
matter.” 

We freed Geraldine, who at 
once got up. We were tremb- 
ling more than was he. 

The ex-American then pro- 
posed that we should go into 
Sorbas itself and drink coffee 
at the Casino. So having un- 
harnessed Geraldine to save 
more complications, and having 
supplied him with barley cum 
straw, we left the posada in 
a body. It has been possible 
to enter Sorbas with wheeled 
traffic only within quite recent 
times. The whole town is 
built upon a ridge of rock, which 
juts up in the centre of 4 
valley, and the large dyke, 
which is the only road into the 
town, is of fairly recent con- 
struction. Yet carts going into 
Sorbas to-day have streets to 
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negotiate steep enough to daunt 
any but the most muscular of 
draught animals. 

Almost every Spanish vil- 
lage has at least one modern 
building, the Casino. The lower 
part of this is used as a club and 
café—sometimes with a piano 
and a local musician,—and 
this part is open to visitors and 
to the families of the members. 
The first floor is the gambling- 
house, which was probably re- 
sponsible for the crime of Feli- 
ciana Gdémez Génzalez, and 
which tempts Spanish youth 
with the lure of money easily 
gained, dodging the curse of 
old Adam. We were taken into 
the café of the casino and seated 
in chairs of wicker-work, while 
one or two of the village not- 
ables, the hairdresser, the but- 
cher, the linen draper, and 
others were introduced to us. 
They were all released from 
their daily work, and dressed 
in the toilette for the evening. 
The village notable if he is 
young is often something of a 
dandy—check trousers, patent 
leather boots with felt tops of 
ornamental design, and care- 
fully-elaborated hair in almost 
the mode of late Victorian 
England, being in the best of 
taste. Amongst these very 
courteous and kindly men was 
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Often only on looking back 
can one gather together the 
small and scattered events 
which combine to produce in 
Oneself some very positive re- 
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the village photographer, a 
youth with Byronic hair, who 
allowed a certain condescen- 
sion to pierce through his cour- 
tesy. We were mere picture- 
makers with the hands—he 
used a machine for the same 
end—and I am sure that in 
spite of his politeness he felt 
towards us somewhat as the 
owner of a motor-car feels 
towards the man who is push- 
ing a hand-cart. We never 
did learn upon what exact 
social level the Spaniards in 
general accepted us. We esti- 
mated at last that we might 
be somewhat superior to the 
gipsies or the wandering agri- 
cultural labourer; we were 
probably reckoned as rather 
less than the arriero who owned 
two lean donkeys, and lower 
than the most poorly - paid 
skilled labourer. Still, we were 
foreigners, and therefore merit- 
ing of courtliness and also of 
curiosity. 

We returned to the posada 
to supper, and Jo earned the 
gratitude of the hostess by 
treating a bad whitlow which 
her small son had upon his 
finger. The bed was so small 
that I slept on the floor, but 
no matter, whether on the floor 
or on the bed we were eaten 
alive by fleas. 


action; at the moment of 
sensation one may be at a 
loss to account for how the 
reaction comes to arise with 
such force. Our next day’s 
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journey was to Tabernas, a 
distance of twenty-six kilo- 
metres, again for the most 
part of dried-up land backed 
by grey mountains which swam 
in the heat. No shade, and a 
lunch crouching in inadequate 
shadow repeated the experi- 
ences of the day before, varied 
only by an encounter with a 
German engineer on a horse, 
who told us that we would 
be excellently received at the 
Posada de San Juan at Taber- 
nas. Yet as we approached 
Tabernas a shrinking—almost 
a fear—took possession of us. 
This shrinking from the in- 
evitable village adventure at 
the end of the day’s walk had 
been gradually growing stronger 
in us, and it was this sensation 
for which at the moment it 
was difficult to find a sufficient 
reason; but on looking back 
in memory one can correlate 
a succession of incidents which, 
heaped one on another, are 
quite adequate. At Alhama, 
our first stopping-place, we had 
been refused lodging, which at 
last had been granted owing 
to the intercession of the ostler ; 
at Lorca we had been made 
almost the butt of the crowd, 
and again might have been 
refused but for the friendship 
of the carter; at Puerto Lum- 
breras, once more refused, we 
had fairly pleaded our way 
into an inn; at Huercal Overa 
the village had been sullenly 
hostile, the posada frigid; at 
Vera the people had been 
genial; at Sorbas an unfriendly 
reception had been diverted by 
the ex-American. One may 
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not ascribe these rebuffs to 
rudeness nor to want of heart 
of the people encountered ; they 
were due merely to the con- 
tact of the unexpected with the 
uneducated. In a word, it 
was an exhibition of herd in- 
stinct. The good manners of 
the Spaniard have often been 
praised, but the truth is that 
he has not so much good 
manners as good traditions. 
To a thing which falls outside 
of his traditions he can be as 
ungracious aS anybody. These 
very rebuffers, once we had 
convinced them of the purpose 
of our journey and of the facts 
of our personalities, could also 
be as kindly as one could wish. 
Nevertheless, this primary or- 
deal in our often exhausted 
condition at each new stopping- 
place was becoming very dis- 
tasteful to us. It had reached 
its climax on the entry of 
Tabernas, in spite of the Ger- 
man’s assurance. 

Tabernas seen from the out- 
side was a small village grouped 
in a hollow about a solid church, 
and to one side of the village 
rose a conical hill crowned with 
the ruins of what had been an 
important fortress of olden 
times. The road made a steep 
descent into the village, and 
so, as an extra precaution 
against a disturbed entry, Jo 
clambered into the cart, and, 
taking the reins, half hid her- 
self under the low tilt. She 
was the cause, generally, of 
the greatest scandal due to our 
appearance. A woman clothed 
in a simple cotton dress, shod 
in alpargatas, her head covered 
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with a hat, aroused astonish- 
ment and merriment in the 
village Spaniards. Had she 
painted her face clownishly 
white with black and red 
patches she would have caused 
no more sensation; indeed 
less, for the Spaniards would 
have understood the masquer- 
ade as a dodge for wheedling 
money from their pockets. Had 
we come into the village as 
mountebanks we might have 
passed with tranquillity ; enter- 
ing as modest travellers we 
excited turbulence. 

Our precautions were in vain. 
We had left Sorbas rather 
later than usual, with the 
result that we had reached 
Tabernas at about half-past 
six. Usually we had finished 
our journey before this hour, 
but Tabernas happened also 
—to our discomfort—to ex- 
hibit a phenomenon not pre- 
viously encountered in any vil- 
lage. It is the custom in 
Southern Spanish towns that, 
as soon as the sun goes down, 
the maidens, clad in cheap 
silks or satins, emerge from 
the cloister-like seclusion to 
which the great illuminant 
drives them, and, like gor- 
geous moths, decorate the dusk 
of the chief avenue of the 
town with their highly-coloured 
persons. Village life is usually 
more simple, but for some 
reason Tabernas—little lost vil- 
lage in the mountains though 
it might be—had aped the 
manners of the provincial capi- 
tals. We had collected a large 
crowd of giggling and jeering 
children and girls from the 
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outskirts ; but suddenly coming 
round a corner plunged into 
the whole promenade of the 
youth, beauty, and extrava- 
gance of the village. Maidens 
clad in the most tawdry of 
cheap silks, hosed in pure 
** floss,”” shod in the highest 
of Louis Quinze’s tottering over 
the cobbles, surrounded us in 
a mocking medley. I suppose 
we should have been overjoyed 
that we could, at no expense 
to ourselves, give such pleasure 
to so many; but on the con- 
trary, at that moment we con- 
tained no altruism. As we 
went women screamed at us 
from the windows, and a priest 
was watching with a pleased 
smile. 

We suppressed our misery 
under an appearance of non- 
chalance, hurrying on the Col- 
onel, who had once more re- 
covered his town habits of 
stopping before every open 
door, habits which under our 
tuition he had begun to lose. 
The street, though short, ap- 
peared to be interminable, but 
at last we came to a low 
building washed a dirty blue, 
which announced ‘“ Posada de 
San Juan,” and into its open 
portal we pressed without cere- 
mony. The crowd came after 
us, and blocked the doorway 
with inquisitive faces. 

** What do you want? ” ex- 
claimed a hard-featured woman 
coming from a side-room. 

**A shelter for the donkey, 
supper, a bedroom for the 
night,” we answered. 

** No bedroom,” retorted the 
woman curtly. 
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“No bedroom,’ we echoed 
dismally. 

“No!” with decision. 

“What can we do? Where 
can we rest? Can’t you let us 
have something—a couple of 
mattresses on the floor, for 
instance ? ”’ 

“TIT suppose I can let you 
have mattresses,” said the 
woman grumpily; and then 
waving her hand backwards, 
“You can put the donkey in 
there if you like.” 

An hour afterwards we heard 
her grant a bedroom to two 
commercial travellers who had 
reached the village by diligence. 

The stable of San Juan, like 
that of the posada in Vera, was 
part of the same room with the 
entrada itself, but that of San 
Juan was divided from the 
entrada by two majestic blue- 
painted arches and tottering 
I led 


gates of chicken-wire. 
Geraldine into the muck of the 
stable, took off his harness (by 
this time I was quite expert), 
and then looked about for the 


ostler to procure food. The 
crowd at the door watched 
every movement. A _ lanky 
man with a consumptive yet 
rather sottish face, who was 
lounging about in down-at- 
heel slippers, seemed to be of 
some authority, and from him 
I requested food for the donkey. 

“Go and buy it,’ said he 
roughly. ‘“‘ There’s straw in 
there,’’ he added, jerking his 
head sideways at a low door- 
way. 

“ But,” I said, “‘ where can 
I buy the grain? ” 

** At the corn-merchant’s, of 
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course,’’ retorted the consump- 
tive. 

“What do all these people 
want ?”’ exclaimed Jo to the 
hostess. 

“« They’re only looking,”’ said 
the woman; ‘and why 
shouldn’t they look? It’s 
natural.”’ 

Which was unanswerable. 

I pushed my way through 
the crowd, which was indeed 
not interested in me, the attrac- 
tion being an English woman 
in a cotton frock and a hat. 
I found my corn-merchant, 
bought a paper bag full of 
barley, and returned to the 
posada, from which the crowd 
now was thinning. I found 
the chopped straw, but it was 
dusty to a deplorable degree, 
and my attempts at jerking it 
clean in the long basket had no 
apparent result, except that of 
giving me hay-fever for many 
a day to come. So poor 
Geraldine had his barley and 
straw plentifully mixed with 
dust; but he fared no worse 
than his masters, for our supper 
consisted of wine which was 
musty, an omelette cooked in 
rancid oil, and fried potatoes 
which were but half-fried. 

After supper Tabernas turned 
chill, for it partook of the eleva- 
tion of the mountains together 
with the atmosphere of the sea, 
being only fifteen miles or 80 
from the coast. But as— 
owing to the kind of garments 
we had brought against the 
heat of Spain—our only method 
of clothing ourselves more 
warmly was to put on more 
and more underclothes, and 
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as, having no bedroom, such 
additions were impossible; as, 
moreover, we could not order 
our mattresses and go to bed 
till the village had quietened 
down, we were forced to sit 
about in the chill of the entrada 
hugging ourselves, shivering and 
trying to get warm with recol- 
lections of the excess heat of 
our midday meal under the 
sun. The consumptive, who 
was the son of the house, came 
back after an absence of two 
hours or so. He was more 
pleasant, but it was obviously 
an alcoholic geniality. 

I sat down with the map to 
ponder over our route of the 
morrow, for the stretch from 
Tabernas to Almeria was thirty 
kilometres, a distance rather 
great for Geraldine in the 
heat, and after his exertions. 
While I was considering the 
villages on the route, wonder- 
ing what the temperaments of 
the villagers there might be, 
doubting whether one would 
find a posada so close to 
Almeria, I felt a hand placed 
on my shoulder. 

“Now,” said a husky voice, 
wearing a halo of aniseed— 
“now I understand why you 
have come here. To tell the 
truth, that story of making 
pictures did not seem very 
reasonable. Now I understand, 
and I can assure you that you 
have come to the right person. 
I am the man.” 

I turned to find the consump- 
tive man glowering at me, his 
eyes alight with excitement. 

“What do you mean?’ I 
asked. 
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* Aha!” said the alcoholic 
consumptive, “don’t try to 
hide it from me. I am an 
honest man, and I perhaps 
am the only one to help you. 
We will divide it equally.” 

** But what are you talking 
about ? ’’ I said, bewildered. 

** Come, come,”’ said the con- 
sumptive ; “‘ we cannot be part- 
ners without trust. You tell 
me what you know, and I will 
tell you what I have learned.”’ 

* But honestly,” I ejacu- 
lated, “‘I am at a total loss to 
understand you.”’ 

“No, no,” said the con- 
sumptive ; ‘‘ have no fears with 
me. I tell you I know a lot; 
I can lead you. You have the 
exact details—what more do 
you want. Half and half is 
fair. You can’t go alone with- 
out the whole village knowing 
about it.” 

“ But,’’ I said, exasperated 
by his allusions, ‘‘ what are 
you talking about.” 

The consumptive glanced to 
right and to left; then, lower- 
ing his voice, he growled 
hoarsely into my ear— 

““Gold. Roman gold.” 

I stared at him. He winked 
heavily, and pointed at my 
map. 

* ‘You know too. Hidden in 
the old castle, eh? Oh, there 
are a many who have sought 
for it. I know all the old 
galleries. I almost know where 
it is, in fact. But you have 
the map. Good. I will guide 
you, and we will go shares. 
Is that all right ? ”’ 

Perhaps there was no Casino 
at Tabernas to tempt youth 
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with dreams of illusive gold. 
However, the alcoholic was just 
at that stage of aguardiente, 
so equally balanced towards 
good temper or bad, that a 
grain of mustard-seed would 
tilt him in either direction. I 
saw that any attempt to con- 
vince him of the non-aureate 
nature of our quest might en- 
gender a quarrel; and s0, 
leaving issues to the soberness 
of the morning, I falsely made 
with him a rendezvous at ten 
o’clock to go treasure-searching. 

The curiosity had for some 
while dulled its edge upon no 
new vagaries on our part, and 
we had ordered our mattresses 
for the night, when a lady sent 
over a message—probably im- 
agining us to be photographers 
—asking what fee we would 
charge to make a picture of 
her little girl. Jo answered 
with some pleasure that we 
were leaving Tabernas with 
the first of the dawn, and 
could undertake no orders. The 
hostess expressed regret. She 
said that she was sure if we 
delayed our going for a few 
days we would do excellent 
business in the town. 

Having procured mattresses, 
pillows, and horse-rugs not over 
clean, we lay down in that 
corner of the entrada which 
had the least traces of manure. 
As we lay other sightseers, 
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possibly those of the village 
who had not been in the 
promenade and who only now 
had notice of our presence, 
gathered from time to time to 
stare at us and to exchange 
loud comments on our phe- 
nomenal appearance. Human 
curiosity, however, wore out 
with the lateness of the hour, 
to give place to another curi- 
osity even more irritating. We 
had suffered from fleas at Sor- 
bas, but there we were in a 
bedroom remote from the ani- 
mals; here we were sleeping 
within a few yards of the 
stables—on the stable doorstep, 
so to speak. Hordes attacked 
us. We groaned and rolled 
and tossed and scratched. Not 
a whole castle full of Roman 
gold would have tempted us to 
remain another day in Tabernas. 

Jo had perhaps been boast- 
ing when she had announced 
that we would leave Tabernas 
with the dawn. But it was a 
boast which came true. Luckily 
the consumptive was still cling- 
ing to his bed. What he said 
when he found that his treasure- 
seekers had decamped is inter- 
esting to imagine. Maybe he 
suspected some wily plot and 
went clambering up to the 
castle to see if he were fore- 
stalled. If he did so, I hope 
the climb did him good; he 
needed exercise. 


xI. 


Though we had gone wander- ostensible purpose was that of 


ing with the hopes of finding 
unrecorded local music, our 


discovering beautiful sites for 
the reasons of our art, villages 
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out of the beaten track to 
which we might return to 
work, painting through the 
summer. Yet though we had 
traversed about two hundred 
kilometres of Southern Spain 
we had found no locality which 
tempted us to return in earnest. 
The reason is Obvious upon a 
little reflection. In spite of 
the sparseness of the houses 
and of the huge distances be- 
tween village and village, the 
roads traverse the habitable 
parts of Spain, and the habit- 
able parts are precisely those 
which are not imbued with 
the noblest beauty which Spain 
can offer, the beauty of a deso- 
lation piled into the grandiose 
forms of mountain and of 
ravine. Now in passing from 
Tabernas to Almeria we did 
traverse such a locality, the 
seven kilometres separating 
Tabernas from the small road- 
side venta on the Arroyo de 
Valdelecho. In the whole dis- 
tance there was not a house, 
and on each side mountains 
of every colour—pink, blue, 
purple, ochre, and grey — 
heaved up slopes worn into 
striking forms by sun and by 
water. Yet though we had 
found a locality which for 
strange picturesqueness might 
have belonged to the Hoggar 
of the Sahara, or indeed to the 
mountains of the moon, rather 
than to gentle Europe, we were 
not happy. 

Fleas, combined with the 
normal unfriendliness of Taber- 
has, had thrust us out on to 
the road without breakfast, 
Without indeed food of any 
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kind, and we do not go cheer- 
fully with empty stomachs. 
We were perhaps in the more 
perfect harmony with our sur- 
roundings, desolation without 
and desolation within; but 
there are certain états d’dme 
when even the perception of 
esthetic appositeness fails to 
charm, and a combination of 
sleeplessness, flea-bites, hunger, 
and exasperation may be 
counted as such a state. 

But after two and a half 
hours’ walking we were en- 
abled to cheer ourselves, for 
we espied crouching beside the 
dusty road a long flat house, 
which was so low and looked so 
small under the great moun- 
tains that it made one think 
of something animate crouch- 
ing in terror. A good-tempered 
old man served us with hot 
coffee and bread, and as our 
empty organs gripped glee- 
fully at the warm drink and 
solid food, the majesty and 
weirdness of the scene took 
on its true esthetic value. De- 
termined to come back to this 
wonderful spot, we eagerly ques- 
tioned the old man whether 
he had a room he could let, 
to which he replied yes. The 
little crouching venta was beau- 
tifully clean and whitewashed ; 
and at the moment we could 
see no obstacle to our return 
thither. We were not yet 
totally experienced. When we 
had tasted the Spanish flavour 
to the full we had a suspicion 
that an obstacle did exist, a 
suspicion which deterred us 
from making the experiment 
in spite of the scenic temptation. 
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Setting off again on the 
road, we found that the venta 
had presented itself only just 
in time to preserve for us our 
delight. No sooner were we 
under way with well-fed ap- 
preciations hungry for scenic 
marvels than the mountains 
tamed down, and a long broad 
river-bed, filled with iron-grey 
water, edged with blanched 
pebbles and with the olive 
and the vine, ousted sterility 
from sight behind the moun- 
tain ridges, which now lacked 
any grandeur. There was even 
shade. Trees overhung the 
road. As the villages showed 
us neither curiosity nor yet 
likely-looking posadas, we were 
tempted to continue our way 
along a road of violent ups and 
downs to Almeria. We had 
decided to rest at that town 
for a couple of days or s50, 
where Geraldine could eat his 
fill in peace. In spite of his 
noble work, however, he was 
getting remarkably fat. 

It cost us fivepence to get 
into Almeria, or, as the official 
at the octrot expressed it in- 
sinuatingly, ‘“‘only two tiny 
little reals, sefiores.”’ For this 
sum we received a paper, giv- 
ing our equipage the right of 
the Almeria streets. Had we 
slipped in clandestinely, who 
knows what penalties we might 
not have risked. The official 
also informed us that the Pos- 
ada del Principe, or the Prince’s 
Posada, was our mark. So 


through the Almeria slums we 
went without attracting much 
attention, came to the princi- 
pal square, and with some show 
of gay bluster drove into the 
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posada yard. During the first 
few days of our trip we had 
been shy in our manner of 
entering the posadas, but since 
Vera we had changed our tac- 
tics. We now thought that 
we had discovered the secret 
—that a sort of robust self- 
confidence would help to break 
down the posada-keepers’ dis- 
trust more quickly. But the 
secret was yet to learn. The 
master of the Posada del Prin- 
cipe turned us out into the 
road again without ceremony 
or politeness. 

We then packed self-confi- 
dence away, and asked from a 
passer-by the road to the next 
best inn. It was a mere step 
round the corner; so to it we 
went in a doubtful mood. The 
master was absent, and we 
began to try a friendly advance 
to the ostler, a gipsy, who, 
though he showed no great sus- 
ceptibility to our charms, took 
an immediate fancy to Colonel 
Geraldine ; and when the host 
did arrive, the ostler urged 
on him the advisability not 
so much of sheltering us as of 
stabling the donkey. 

The master of the posada 
was @ small sleek man, bulging 
equatorially, and with a blue 
jowl, black moustaches, beady 
eyes, oiled hair, and a wide- 
brimmed soft hat, the kind of 
man one imagines typically 
employed as a barman in Amer!- 
can fiction. He clearly hesi- 
tated, chewing a match at us, 
and considering our points. I 
decided that he would be best 
tackled by indifference, and, 
taking no notice of the mad, 
continued my conversation with 
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Jo. Presently he spat out the 
pieces of wood he had been 
accumulating, gave a curt nod 
to the ostler, and, turning to 
Jo, he growled, ‘“ There are 
the police papers to fill. Know 
how to read and write ? ” 

This posada was of the ma- 
jestic type, of which we en- 
countered two or three during 
our trip. The central hall or 
entrada was immense, at least 
twenty or twenty-five feet high, 
supported by two rows of mas- 
sive arches like the nave of a 
Romanesque church; indeed 
the place seemed bigger than 
are most parish churches. In 
this immense white-washed hall, 
at the entrance to which the 
continual succession of carts 
had worn deep grooves in the 
solid stone flooring, were housed 
vehicles, pell-mell, of every 
description—motor lorries, cars, 
omnibuses, diligences, two- 
wheeled road-waggons, hooded 
tartarnas, wagonettes, and vil- 
lagers’ carts. In corners were 
stacked piles of country mer- 
chandise packed in sacks or 
boxes. There was a continu- 
ous going to and fro, amongst 
which on the floor families of 
gipsies or peasants were seated 
in groups, while on donkey 
harness or on convenient 
couches of sacks or panniers 
arrieros were lying, fast asleep 
in spite of the noise. 

There was in this picture 
hothing of Northern Europe. 
Spain has retained her most 
concentrated character in the 
posada; and although there 
were none of the queerly - 
Shaped hats, nor vividly-striped 
blankets, nor gourds or staves 
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of conventional pictures of 
Spain, yet the Spanish flavour, 
both optically and nasally, was 
pungent to a high degree. If 
you would see Spain romantic- 
ally, here you should look, 
where not one of the partici- 
pants in the scene had the 
vaguest idea of romance. 

The chambermaid, being sum- 
moned by bellowings, came 
dragging with her an Irish 
setter, gripped by the ear. 
She let the dog loose to show 
us to our room. We got into 
a side- passage by stepping 
across the sleeping bodies of 
several swarthy men, and 
reached a staircase of black- 
and-white marble, at the top 
of which all pretensions van- 
ished in a dingy passage covered 
with peeling whitewash and 
filed with a most offensive 
stink. The stink increased in 
concentration until just before 
it was strong enough to bar 
further progress we reached a 
door which the maid opened. 

The bedroom had no re- 
lationship to the marble stair- 
case. The latter might have 
belonged to a palace, the former 
to a hovel. The walls were 
whitewashed though dirty ; the 
ceiling was sagging, as was the 
ill-boarded floor. The beds 
were mere worm-eaten trestles 
with stretched canvas, while 
the window was so warped and 
twisted that the panes were 
only held in by big nails, the 
putty long ago having dropped 
from its place. This posada 
was the dirtiest which we met 
during the whole of our tour, 
and there are parts of/it, as 
well as incidents, which we 
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cannot attempt to describe. 
In the bedroom next to ours a 
family of gipsies had taken 
up their abode. There were 
at least three old and filthy 
women and several children, 
the men of the party sleeping 
in the entrada. Our bedroom 
had a window, but this room 
had none. It measured at a 
rough guess some eight feet 
square, and in it the three 
crones and the children not 
only lived all day and all 
night, but they also cooked 
their meals in it on a stove 
of charcoal. We could see all 
these details, for they kept 
the door open in order to make 
life possible under such circum- 
stances, but by this means they 
added their particular efflu- 
via to the already overpower- 
ing odours of the passage. It 
may be needless to add that 
our movements to and from 
our bedroom were of the most 
hurried nature. We could just 
start off from the top of the 
staircase, reach our room, un- 
lock the door, and dash inside 
without having to draw breath. 

We were, however, making 
only the preliminary observa- 
tions of our room when we 
heard a violent uproar outside. 
Gazing through the window we 
looked down into a deep though 
small courtyard. The lower 
part of it was occupied by a 
curbed sloping gangway lead- 
ing from the entrada to a 
basement, and on this gang- 
way we spied the ostler making 
vain attempts to drag Geraldine 
down. One or two men were 
trying to aid the ostler, but 
for once in his life Geraldine 
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was jibbing in an obstinate 
donkey fashion. We ran down- 
stairs. The ostler was per- 
spiring and at the end of his 
ingenuity. He had tried per- 
suasion; he had tried force. 
To neither was Geraldine tract- 
able. The donkey had always 
hated going downhill, and this 
steeply - sloping passage had 
scared it to obstinacy. Never- 
theless it seemed to recognise 
Jo, and at last, with coaxings 
and caresses, the hand which 
fed it with oranges persuaded 
it once more to face the dan- 
gerous passage and to over- 
come it. But Geraldine was 
not happy in Almeria; for 
some reason the underground 
stable scared him, and he was 
indeed made rather ill by the 
experience. This of course we 
did not know till we had left 
the posada, so now, satisfied 
that we had Geraldine safely 
housed, we went out to look 
at Almeria and to hunt for 
supper. 

Vera had failed as my ideal 
of a town where strange guitars 
might be made and played; 
Almeria also fell far short of 
my once youthful imaginings. 
One demanded something Bran- 
gwynian—muscular brown men 
with blue berets and red sashes 
reclining on couches of white 


‘grapes or embracing gargal- 


tuan bunches of purple fruit 
with the fervour of a lover 
holding his lass. But instead, 
young men in the costumes 
described at Sorbas, and high- 
stilted maidens @ la Tabernas, 
moved mincingly against 4 
background as romantic as the 
railway advertisement of a2 
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English health-resort. There 
is, of course, no reason why 
Almeria should have gone fancy- 
dressing for our benefit; it 
was pursuing prosperously and 
contentedly its business of trans- 
ferring barrels or boxes to ships 
during the day, and of gambling, 
drinking, eating, or dallying 
with love during the evening. 
Its new houses and shops suited 
admirably the prevailing taste 
of modern Spain. In fact it 
was a good example of a go- 
ahead little town of the pen- 
insular. 

Dreams, like sleeping dogs, 
are better let lie; we should 
have taken the northern route. 

We now began to search for 
a cheap dining-house, one suit- 
able for the kind of persons the 
Spaniards imagined us to be. 
Practical people may wonder 
why we did not rush off to a 
good hotel, dine well and sleep 
in comfort, leaving Geraldine 
meanwhile at the posada. But 
we had decided beforehand to 
keep to the same conditions 
during the whole journey ; and 
indeed could hardly afford an 
outlay of more than £3, 10s. a 
week for total expenses, a 
sum which did not, without 
some care on our part, cover 
all the necessities of the trip. 
We dined this evening in a 
restaurant pension frequented 
by peasants clothed in black, 
who stared at us during the 
whole meal, which action after 
our experiences at Tabernas 
tather spoiled the flavour of 
@ not ill-prepared repast. Sup- 
per over, we turned back to our 
posada. 

Upon the first examination 
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of our bedroom Jo had spotted 
certain ominous insignia on 
the walls, as well as a sort of 
haphazard scoring of the plaster 
as though many other such 
marks had been removed by 
scraping. She had pointed out 
these to the chambermaid, with 
an obvious deduction. But the 
girl had drawn herself up 
proudly, replying— 

“No traveller has ever com- 
plained of vermin in this pos- 
ada.’’ (Which, if all the travel- 
lers resembled the gipsy women 
of next door, may have been 
truth.) 

We had bought lysol from a 
genial chemist, and with this 
we plentifully besprinkled the 
mattresses and the edges of 
the sheets, and so went to bed 
hoping for the best, anticipating 
the worst. Our anticipations 
were right; the only blessing 
we could now hope for was 
that of the dawn. We had 
tried mackintosh with some 
success during the Serbian re- 
treat of 1915; so we spread 
our tarpaulin over the bed and 
liberally bedewed it with paraf- 
fin from the primus stove. But 
these bugs feared not tarpaulin, 
and some dodged the paraffin. 
One may derive great comfort 
from the contemplation of more 
dire alternatives, and it was 
somehow a help to remember 
that Charles Darwin in South 
America encountered the pam- 
pas bug, Benchucha, which is at 
least an inch in diameter. At 
last we slept. 

We lay late, and were search- 
ing for breakfast no earlier 
than ten o’clock, which seemed 
almost a crime to our early- 
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rising consciences. We had 
not walked far along the street 
before we passed in front of a 
small café, or rather drinking- 
shop, before which a _ stout 
woman had set up on the pave- 
ment a large cauldron upon a 
small stove. From the cauldron 
arose a blue cloud of evaporat- 
ing oil, into which the woman, 
very busy with her fingers, 
cast from time to time small 
ring-like objects. Between her 
knees she held a large basin of 
earthenware half- filled with 
viscid batter. From this she 
was moulding the rings, which, 
thrown into the boiling oil, 
swelled and fried into fritter- 
like objects. A small girl with 
a wire hook was chivvying the 
frying morsels about, and as 
soon as one was cooked to a 
delicious golden brown she 
hooked it out, adding it to a 
pile on a dish to one side. 
A tempting and very breakfast- 
like odour pierced the smell of 
the heated oil. 

“What are those? ”’ we ex- 
claimed to the woman. 

“Those are bunuelos,’’ she 
replied, jabbing her finger 
through a piece of dough, and 
flicking it into the cauldron. 

We sat down at once, ordered 
café and bunuelos, and began 
to enjoy what seemed to us the 
most delicious breakfast - dish 
in Europe. 

It is extraordinary how 
chance drops her favours. If 
we had got up twenty minutes 
later we would have missed 
bunuelos and all; if twenty 


minutes earlier we would not 
have met the Frenchman. He 
was a queer, crooked, little 
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old man, dressed in shabby 
clothes, which, though of the 
right length in cut, were “a 
world too wide for his shrunk 
shanks ”’ in every other direc- 
tion, so that his waistcoat 
hung in festoons, and his trou- 
sers came to his waist-measure- 
ment in numerous haphazard 
pleatings due to the drag of 
his braces. He cocked his 
head at the sound of our in- 
tonation, and as soon as we 
had sat down he raised his 
hat and asked if by chance 
we were French. We answered 
that we were English. 

** English,” he said; “ that 
is interesting. I am French, 
an engineer, but I have been 
many years in this country. 
You understand that though 
it is a poor country to live in, 
it is a good one for making 
money.”’ 

After some desultory remarks 
the Frenchman said— 

“By the way, I have a 
friend here who is a com- 
patriot of yours. He is one 
of the most extraordinary men 
I have met. A man of over- 
whelming talent. A man in- 
deed that one could respect, 
but that he will make no use 
of his talents whatever. I 
must introduce him to you.” 

We felt like Sterne, “ that 
we had not come abroad to 
meet Englishmen,’ but the 
Frenchman continued— 

‘“* This man is veritably amaz- 
ing. He has enjoyed the highest 
honours. He has been the 
companion of princes, He 
speaks several languages, is 
professor of economics, author 
of a great book on business, 
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yet he lives here, with no 
money, refusing to work. Tiens, 
I will tell you how he lives at 
present, and you will wonder 
with me. There is @ man 
here, a foreigner also, who has 
a most important business posi- 
tion, an international business 
position, voyez vous. This man 
used to keep a big dog, an 
immense dog, a giant of a dog 
in fact, and the dog died. So 
this gentleman said that as he 
did not think of buying an- 
other dog at present, our friend 
the professor could have the 
meat and the leavings which 
otherwise would have been 
given to the dog. All he cares 
about is coffee ; he must drink 
thirty or forty coffees a day, 
when he can get them. And 
thus he lives, a man of the 
most profound intellect taking 
that which used to belong to 
adog. Can you credit it? ”’ 
The Frenchman insisted upon 
our meeting together, and by a 
few hints we analysed his pur- 
pose, This strange English- 
man had impressed him in a 
remarkable way, but the 
Frenchman, with the caution 
of his countrymen, was vaguely 
afraid that he might be the 
victim of deception; to gauge 
men of another nation is diffi- 
cult. We were to test the 
genuineness and profundity of 
this compatriot, and the 
Frenchman would model him- 
self on our opinion. None of 
this he put directly to us, of 
course, but as he went on 
talking we could see the spear 
of his distrust showing beneath 
the cloak of his admiration. 
we agreed to meet the pro- 
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fessor at 4 o’clock at that 
very café. 

We had discovered not only 
bunuelos and the Frenchman, 
but also a good dining-place, 
where for a few pesetas we 
had a most delicious lunch, 
during which the young son 
of the family, who was study- 
ing English at the school, de- 
claimed slowly to us four or . 
five pages of the first English 
reader. 

At 4 o’clock we came back 
to the rendezvous, and a little 
later the Frenchman arrived, 
accompanied by the professor. 
The professor was dressed in a 
frock-coat, check trousers, and 
patent leather boots ; the coat 
was spotted, the trousers be- 
ginning to fray to whiskers, 
and the boots were cracked 
and dusty. His face was lan- 
tern-jawed, with prominently 
rounded cheek-bones, and his 
eyes were wide open and cir- 
cular in deep sockets; his 
hair was of middle luxuriance, 
tempered by the beginnings of 
baldness, and he had hidden 
his mouth with a fine mous- 
tache and a vandyke beard. 
Between head and frock-coat 
he wore a collar, a double 
collar fully three and a half 
inches in height, but the re- 
markable fact about this collar 
was not so much its excessive 
height as its abnormal circum- 
ference. He had a neck verging 
on the stringy; the collar 
seemed to have been built for 
a man of considerable obesity, 
and was so much too great for 
the wearer that he had some 
trouble to keep his beard from 
disappearing into the orifice 
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together with the lower part 
of his face. Above this collar 
he appeared at times not un- 
like an inexperienced swimmer 
—much ado to hold his mouth 
above water. The collar itself 
was made of indiarubber, with 
blanched lustre, but had suf- 
fered so much wear that from 
a large area around the edge 
the enamel had disappeared so 
that the black foundation was 
very evident, giving to the 
professor an air of grubbiness 
which perhaps he might not 
merit. 

This singular figure greeted 
us with a profound bow. 

““T am proud to meet com- 
patriots of mine in this be- 
nighted country,” said he, 
“proud indeed to encounter 
artists and travellers. Allow 
me to introduce myself.” 

He held out to us a card. 
On it was printed the follow- 
ing :— 

“PROFESSOR ARCHIBALD PLAMVILLE, 


“Late instructor of economics to 
H.R.H. the Prince of A——; late 
tutor to His Highness Prince B——, 
son of H.R.H. Prince C——; late 
tutor to the Count of D——. Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the E—— 
School of Business. Author of ‘The 
Manual of Business Economics’ (to 
be published shortly).” 


We offered the professor a 
coffee, which he accepted with 
pleasure. Then the French- 
man, his duty concluded, 
saluted us and took his leave. 

“That fellow,” said the pro- 
fessor, gazing after the retir- 
ing back, ‘is immensely rich, 
though he doesn’t look it. 
He has made a fortune out 
of these ignorant Spaniards, 
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But he is mean, incredibly 
mean. There isn’t that ’— 
cracking his fingers—‘‘ to be 
got out of him. 

“‘ However,” he resumed, “I 
digress, following that French- 
man into the oblivion he merits, 
You must be wondering at 
meeting a person like myself 
in such a place. To tell you 
the truth, you can understand 
me only as a character of 
fiction. I flatter myself that 
I could step straight from the 
pages of Dickens, no less. You 
may see ’—waving a lean hand 
gracefully towards the card— 
“that I have had what we 
may call an illustrious career. 
I have gained economic prizes. 
I have instructed persons of 
high degree—princes, no less, 
of royal families. And from 
that I come to this. How? 
you may ask. By philosophy, 
philosophy merely.” 

(After thinking over the pro- 
fessor’s career we deduced the 
most likely explanation to be 
that he was marooned in Spain, 
having probably fled thither 
some years earlier to avoid the 
war.) 

The professor accepted 4 
second glass of coffee. 

“T will tell you how I 
came by my philosophy. | 
had discovered by chance 4 
mine of valuable mineral ore 
in the mountains of Andalucia 
during my wanderings. There 
was a small village near by, and 
accordingly I acquainted the 
mayor of it with my discovery, 
telling the fellow how I hoped 
to make his fortune, incident- 
ally with my own. He said 
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to me, ‘For the sake of God, 
sir, take no step in the matter. 
At present our village is con- 
tented, and though poor is 
happy. Each hag his rank, 
each his station, in which he is 
satisfied and relatively impor- 
tant. You make your mine; 
you bring here two thousand 
workmen. What happens to 
u? We are perhaps some- 
what richer, but are we more 
happy? No! We lose those 
importances which are dear 
to us; We are swamped by 
the new world which breaks 
inon us. I, for instance, am 
mayor. What should I be 
with two thousand strangers. 
Sefior, we beg you to leave 
the accursed mineral in the 
earth where God has placed 
it!’ 

“To me,’ went on the pro- 
fessor, sipping a third glass of 
coffee, “this speech of the 
Mayor was a revelation. All 
my life I had been going about, 
lecturing on economics, think- 
ing of economics, and it was 
here shown to me that econo- 
mics may not constitute happi- 
ness. I have been tutor to 
His Royal Highness the Prince 
of A—— in economics, yet I 
could perceive that, in a way, 
the mayor was right. From 
this moment I decided to strive 
no more. I would allow myself 
to be wafted—wafted, sir, by 
Fate, 

“T now live here quite com- 
fortably, owing to the gener- 
osity of a foreign gentleman, 
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who provides me with meals. 
I am content, I have my 
relative importance, my place ; 
why should I strive to better 
it. Yet I am ready to admit 
that others, less philosophical, 
may not be ready to accepi life 
as Ido. So for them I am mak- 
ing a record of my economical 
knowledge. I am writing a 
book which I hope to publish 
in time, for such a work can- 
not be composed too quickly. 
The business men of Almeria 
are very generous in their aid 
towards the progress of this 
book. I sometimes go to their 
offices and read to them pages 
of my work to prove its pro- 
gression. They are all very 
eager for its appearance, I 
assure you. And whenever I 
may visit them, they are most 
ready to contribute a few 
pesetas to the costs of pro- 
duction, which are very heavy. 
Some of them, sir, even trust 
to my honesty, without that J 
read them anything. I hope 
soon that I shall have collected 
enough to close my list of sub- 
scribers. I am sorry that I 
have not a chapter or two to 
read now, since you are fellow- 
artists with myself, though in 
a different branch, of course.”’ 

The professor then asked me 
the time, and, finding it was 
later than he had expected, 
hurried off to a rendezvous 
with a possible subscriber. But 
before he went he indicated a 
café at which he was always to 
be found after supper. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TAMING OF THE NARATI TANGI. 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL H. H. AUSTIN, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0. 


TOWARDS the middle of Janu- 
ary 1895 an Indian mixed bri- 
gade of all arms set forth from 
Jandola for Kundiwam. At 
that place a large representa- 
tive jirgah of the whole Mahsud 
tribe was to assemble on the 
21st January, in order to be 
notified by General Sir William 
Lockhart of the terms of peace 
offered to them by the Govern- 
ment of India. For several 
days the column  tramped 
wearily amid the barren moun- 
tains up the stony bed of the 
Shahur Zam. The physical 
difficulties, including the Shahur 
Tangi, which had to be over- 
come whilst marching in this 
forsaken land, were far from 
negligible; and the frequent 
calls of “‘ Sappers to the front ! ” 
had made great demands on 
those ever-willing and resource- 
ful road-makers. They had, 
indeed, removed many obstacles 
to the orderly advance of the 
unwieldy and _ heavily - laden 
camel transport following at 
the tail-end of the force, but 
when within a few miles of 
Kundiwam the advanced-guard 
commander found himself con- 
fronted with something con- 
siderably out of the common. 
It seemed of little profit on 
this occasion to pass messages 
down the line for sappers to 
make their way to the front. 
Despite their good-will they 
could hardly perform offhand 


the minor miracle of widening, 
by the wave of a pickaxe, the 
amazing cleft in the hills which 
had brought all progress to a 
standstill. 

Nature in one of her many 
fantastic frolics had created a 
pair of giant parallel walls of 
hard limestone rock, rising al- 
most vertically for several hun- 
dred feet out of the shingly 
river-bed, and separated from 
each other by a space of only a 
few feet. The stream flowing 
along the base of this smooth- 
faced slit in the mountains was 
only about six inches deep just 
then ; but it followed a sinuous 
course through the fifty or 
sixty yards which constituted 
the extent of this dangerous 
winding defile. Almost at its 
centre the cliffs closed in until 
they were actually less than 
five feet apart. Here an im- 
mense rock of an_ irregular 
diamond-shape in section had 
fallen from the frowning heights 
above, and was firmly jammed 
across the narrow opening. Two 
ends of it rested on either 
side of the chasm, and the 
other two pointed upwards 
and downwards respectively. 
Sufficient headway, however, 
remained for a person t0 
walk underneath, as the lower 
point of the rock was 
nigh on eight feet above 
the bed of the stream; but 
no laden camel could pass 
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through that tantalising eye of 
a needle. 

The up- and down-stream 
approaches to this terrible tangi 
were strewn with great boulders, 
all of which would require to 
be blasted away in order to 
improve the entrance to and 
exit from the tangi proper. 
Throughout the greater por- 
tion of the further two and a 
half miles therefrom up to 
Kundiwam the Shahur stream 
was confined to a compara- 
tively narrow gorge. Its bed 
thereabouts consisted chiefly of 
a confused mass of great boul- 
ders and rocks, some almost as 
big as cottages. Even if the 
lower tangi had not existed, 
therefore, the construction of a 
track for the passage of trans- 
port animals along the course of 
the upper tangi would have 
involved much labour and time. 
It was already the 15th Janu- 
ary, and a seemingly impass- 
able barrier separated the force 
from the intended meeting- 
place now so near at hand. 

Three R.E. reconnaissance 
parties were accordingly des- 
patched at once to examine 
the country on ahead. They 
proceeded respectively by cir- 
cuitous routes along the right 
and left banks, and up the 
tiver gorge itself, with the 
object of ascertaining how best 
to circumvent the serious phy- 
sical obstacles which lay in the 
pathway of the arrested force. 
As a result of this reconnais- 
Sance it was decided that a 
track constructed along the 
left bank, inland from the 
Tiver, promised the least heavy 
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work. To open out the river 
route for laden camels, it was 
then estimated, would occupy 
the two companies of sappers, 
assisted by large infantry work- 
ing-parties, at least a fort- 
night. The route advocated 
over the hills had necessarily 
to follow a tortuous course. 
This more than doubled the 
distance carved out by the 
river in its inflexible determina- 
tion to reach the plains of India 
by the most direct passage 
possible through this bewilder- 
ing labyrinth of mountains. 
Still, over 1700 heavily-laden 
camels formed part of the trans- 
port of the force; and these 
extremely useful but clumsy 
beasts of burden do not shine 
when proceeding in single file 
over hilly tracks, and negotiat- 
ing steep slippery slopes and 
rocky steps. It was the depth 
of winter also, and the hard 
frosts at these high altitudes 
converted standing pools of 
water and small running rivu- 
lets in the numerous nullahs 
to be crossed into solid sheets 
of ice in the night. A camel 
on ice is a helpless and pathetic 
object. His padded feet de- 
cline to obey the behests of 
their owner, and as often as 
not each foot slithers away in 
the opposite direction to its 
next-door neighbour. The re- 
sult is that laden camels are 
occasionally so badly spread- 
eagled that they have to be 
destroyed. In such circum- 
stances it is obviously desirable 
to make things as easy as time 
will admit for these striving 
but awkward hill-climbers. 
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Hence the work demanded 
of the road-makers during the 
next few days was arduous and 
varied. Many rocks had to be 
blasted away, stout retaining 
walls constructed, and lengthy 
cuttings and banks excavated 
in the earth or built up on 
these bleak wind-swept hill- 
sides. Nevertheless, on the 17th 
January, the force was able to 
move forward three miles in 
the desired direction by the 
route made amid the tangled 
mass of hills. Approaches were 
furnished from the plateau on 
which it camped down to the 
river above the lower tangi, 
and its water-supply thus ob- 
tained. On the 19th it success- 
fully negotiated the remaining 
four miles over the mountains 
and down into the now com- 
paratively expansive valley of 
the Shahur Zam at Kundiwam. 
The great jirgah was held as 
intended on the 21st, and the 
Mahsuds given until the Ist 
March to fulfil the terms de- 
manded by the Government. 
Meanwhile the force would re- 
main at Kundiwam. 

So far so good. In view of 
the fact, however, that large 
convoys of camels would be 
required to move frequently 
up and down the Shahur as 
far as Jandola, in order to 
maintain the mixed brigade at 
Kundiwam, it was decided that 
the river route should be tackled 
from the standing camp at 
Kundiwam. Once cleared of 
existing obstacles this direct 
route would not only reduce 
the distance by several miles, 
but should greatly relieve the 
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strain on transport animals, 
These hardly -tried carriers 
would then be spared the stern 
struggles with the long stiff 
ascents and descents insepar- 
able from the mountain route, 
and proceed instead by easy 
gradients alongside or in the 
river-bed. 

Thus the order went forth 
in due course for the sappers 
so to subdue and alter the 
face of nature as to simpli- 
fy appreciably communications 
with the advanced base at 
Jandola. Owing to detach- 
ments only half a company 
of sappers was now left with 
the force and available for the 
task; but the captain and his 
sole remaining subaltern greeted 
the decision with undisguised 
approval. Indeed, they had 
cast longing eyes for some time 
towards the Narai Tangi, and 
were anxious to try a fall with 
this formidable foe to progress 
along the Shahur Zam. They 
had latterly examined with 
some care the two and a half 
miles of chaotic jumble of 
huge boulders which strewed 
the river-bed from Kundiwam 
down to the entrance to the 
lower tangi. These quite pre- 
cluded the idea of constructing 
a serviceable road through such 
a turmoil of rocks and water. 
A rough mountain track, how- 
ever, was found to exist along 
the right bank, which was used 
by Mahsud travellers proceed- 
ing on foot up and down the 
gorge. Generally speaking, its 
alignment was not inconvenl- 
ently high above the normal 
bed of the stream, and the 
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sapper officers judged, there- 
fore, that with a considerable 
amount of blasting, erection 
of heavy retaining walls, and 
realignments to avoid steep 
rises and falls in the track, a 
fair camel road could be ulti- 
mately evolved out of the 
unseemly accumulation of hin- 
drances to orderly movement. 

Work was accordingly started 
on the 28th January, and the 
sappers were assisted by small 
infantry working-parties of fifty 
men for the next few days. 
Since the dawn of creation 
the Shahur Zam gorge here- 
abouts had probably never been 
subjected to such a bombard- 
ment and indignities at the 
hand of man as followed. The 
eternal cliffs reverberated at 
frequent intervals with the 
booms of loud explosions, whilst 
boulders flew into fragments 
and hillsides were brought 
tumbling down. A liberal ap- 
plication of dynamite, rammed 
into holes bored in the rocks 
for its reception, proved the 
most efficacious and economic 
medium of destruction. From 
the débris and broken-up slabs 
stout dry-stone masonry re- 
taining walls arose aloft. As 
day succeeded day order was 
rapidly produced out of the 
chaos of rocks and boulders ; 
and these retaining walls car- 
ried along their summits a 
:broad well-graded roadway ,over 
Which it would have been al- 
most possible to drive a gig. 
Towards the close of the fifth 
day’s work the General and 
his staff rode down the two 
and a half miles of new road 
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to the mouth of the lower 
tangi and back. He saw that 
the work was good, and on his 
return he expressed to the 
modest sapper captain his ap- 
preciation of what had been 
done. This considerably sur- 
passed his expectations, and he 
directed, therefore, that the 
men should be granted a holi- 
day the following day in re- 
cognition of their labours. 

The upper tangi had now 
been conquered; but the crux 
of the whole situation—viz., 
those fifty or sixty yards of 
grim defile between beetling 
cliffs, which culminated at its 
centre in that narrow rift sur- 
mounted by the colossal rock 
—had yet to be tackled. The 
sappers decided to undertake 
this tricky work unaided ; and 
the first day was spent by them 
in blasting away large boulders 
at the approaches, in order to 
improve the entrance to and 
exit from the tangi proper. 
The suspended rock received 
attention the next day. 

By means of an improvised 
wooden ladder it was compara- 
tively simple to climb the 
twelve feet or so out of the 
river-bed on to the rock. This 
was found to be resting on 
irregular ledges on each side 
of the chasm; and whereas 
the width of the opening below 
the rock was under five feet, 
the supporting ledges receded 
back on each side perhaps an- 
other eighteen inches or two 
feet. The almost vertical lime- 
stone cliffs were thus separated 
from each other by eight or 
nine feet above the resting- 
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place of the rock, and afforded 
scant elbow-room for men to 
work on the upper half of the 
jewel-shaped obstruction. Sap- 
pers were immediately put on 
to jump holes into the upper 
surface of the rock with the 
intention of first cutting away 
the top half of this twenty-ton 
diamond. Owing to the 
cramped and confined space 
in which those aloft had to 
work, the task was one of 
considerable difficulty, neces- 
sitating frequent reliefs. No 
sun ever penetrated into this 
gloomy abyss, and keen icy 
blasts blew continuously 
through the narrow gateway ; 
whilst the temperature of the 
stream coursing six inches deep 
along the base of the cliffs 
was close on freezing-point at 
midday. It was near 3 P.M. 
therefore before the holes were 
ready, and the mines were 
then fully charged with dyna- 
mite. 

This done, the captain and 
subaltern relieved the men on 
the rock, and themselves care- 
fully introduced into the mines 
the detonators and fuses. They 
were taking no undue risks, so 
cut off fairly long lengths of 
fuse; for after lighting these 
they had to descend to the 
bed of the stream by the steep 
and rickety ladder, and carry 
that off with them to safety 
beyond the upper end of the 
serpentine defile—a distance of 
over thirty yards along the bed 
of the icy rivulet. When all 
the men had withdrawn from 
the gorge the captain and sub- 
altern rapidly lit in turn the 
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several ‘fuses; and as soon ag 
all were satisfactorily spitting 
out their jets of flame, they 
shinned down that flimsy ladder 
quicker than ever lamp-lighter 
swarmed up one. Grasping the 
ladder between them when both 
had reached the ground, they 
cleared out of that tangi as if 
the Evil One himself were in 
hot pursuit of them, until they 
rejoined their men in the zone 
of safety without. 

It was not long before an 
appalling roar, which seemed to 
issue from the very bowels of 
the earth and to shake the 
scenery, disturbed the stillness 
of the fading day. Giving 
time for the smoke and dust 
to dissipate and for the altered 
conditions to settle down, the 
captain and subaltern mounted 
their steeds and rode into the 
tangi to view the result of 
the explosions. The top half 
of the suspended rock had 
been completely cut away as 
desired, and the débris there- 
from effectually blocked the 
narrow passage below, save 
for a small opening through 
which the stream, now banked 
up to a depth of some two 
and a half feet, was pouring. 
It was getting late, and the 
party was an hour’s march 
from camp, so no more work 
was attempted that day. 

The whole of the following 
day was spent in removing 
the débris of the rock that 
had been bisected by the ex- 
plosion and demolishing the 
remainder of it. The greater 
portion of that which had 
fallen had been pulverised into 
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manageable bits for removal 
to the outside of the tangi; 
but one large mass of it yet 
remained intact in the bed of 
the stream. It rested im- 
mediately below the lower point 
of that still suspended, and 
thus between them they seri- 
ously obstructed the fairway. 
Whilst the bulk of the débris 
of the first explosion was being 
removed piecemeal, therefore, 
two parties of men were em- 
ployed in jumping holes into 
the lower half of the original 
suspended rock and the ob- 
struction in the bed of the 
stream. When ready both were 
charged with dynamite, and 
all the mines fired together. 
There was no sparing of dyna- 
mite, and when the tangi was 
cautiously re-entered after the 
terrific resulting explosion both 
rocks were found to be com- 
pletely disintegrated. But the 
sappers were kept hard at it 
until nearly 6 P.M. removing 
the fresh débris before the 
passage could be regarded as 
sufficiently clear to admit of 
any traffic through the defile. 

It had been a tough day’s 
work, for men and officers had 
spent most of it standing in a 
swift icy stream, almost knee- 
deep owing to the accumulation 
of débris below the points of 
explosion. A piercing wind 
blowing with considerable force 
through the narrow defile added 
to the discomforts of the situa- 
tion; so reliefs had to be 


frequent, whilst the iconoclasts 
thawed themselves at large log 
fires which were kept going 
from morn until eve at each 
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end of the tangi. But the 
great rock which had been 
firmly wedged, perhaps for cen- 
turies, across this congested 
cleft in the mountains had 
been removed from its long 
resting-place, and was no more. 
There still remained, however, 
the widening of the passage 
itself, which promised to be 
no simple undertaking, since 
the surface of the solid lime- 
stone cliffs had been worn as 
smooth almost as glass by ages 
of flowing waters. 

In order to facilitate the 
task of jumping holes in the 
face of the cliffs, pine poles 
and a few rough boards were 
purchased from the Mahsuds 
of Kundiwam village, and 
primitive scaffoldings were 
erected therewith in the tangi 
for the men to stand on whilst 
at work. Four grand blasts 
were got off during the day 
at the narrowest part of the 
tangi, and all débris removed 
immediately after euch blast, 
in order to avoid banking up 
the stream more than neces- 
sary. The five-foot gateway 
was enlarged to close on seven 
feet before work ceased for 
the day, and by the next 
evening the cleft had been 
opened throughout to a width 
of about eight feet. 

The Narai Tangi was put to 
its first test as a highway the 
following morning, when a large 
convoy of all the camels with 
the force left Kundiwam by 
the new river route for Jan- 
dola, escorted by the 14th 
Sikhs. The last camel passed 
safely through the upper and 
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lower tangis at noon. The 
captain and subaltern, perched 
on the remains of the ledge 
overlooking the narrowest part 
of the defile where the great 
rock had rested, witnessed with 
satisfaction the stately pro- 
cession of camels below them, 
and took note of any obstruc- 
tions that might hereafter in- 
terfere with the orderly pro- 
gress of future convoys. As a 
result of their observations, it 
was decided that the removal 
of a few extra chunks and 
corners at different points along 
the cliffs would still further 
facilitate movement through 
the tangi. These were subse- 
quently blown to dust, and 
the defile trimmed throughout 
its length. The minimum width 
nowhere fell below eight feet 
six inches when all work ceased 
a day or two later on the Narai 
Tangi. 

This served thereafter as 
the Queen’s highway for horse 
and foot whilst the force re- 
mained in those inhospitable 
regions; but it was with feel- 
ings of regret that the captain 
and subaltern contemplated the 
completion of their labours. 
Notwithstanding the numbing 
sensations of working in icy- 
cold water and confinement 
to a gloomy rocky cleft down 
which a strong gale was always 
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blowing, the task of taming 
this tyrant tangi to the re- 
quirements of the field-force 
had been full of interest. It 
had not been entirely lacking 
in elements of excitement 
either; and if the emotions of 
the sepoys of the infantry 
working-parties who shared in 
the conquest of the upper tangi 
were analysed, one would prob- 
ably learn that they seldom 
sought shelter from the bullets 
of the enemy more readily than 
they cleared for zones of safety 
to dodge the deluge of rocks 
and stones following upon the 
explosion of large mines in 
those rugged gorges. 

The sentiments of the Mab- 
suds regarding this desecration 
of one of the most formidable 
gateways into their country 
were perhaps somewhat mixed. 
Some of the elders probably 
welcomed the improved means 
of communication thus gra- 
tuitously granted them for 
reaching and trading in the 
plains of India, whilst the 
younger bloods of a more 
fire-eating disposition possibly 
viewed with disfavour this tam- 
pering with yet another obstacle 
to the orderly advance of the 
Sirkar’s troops to their vitals, 
in the event of their once 
again incurring the wrath of 
long-suffering British India. 
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SINGAPORE OR SYDNEY ? 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL ©. A COURT REPINGTON, C.M.G. 


THe genesis of the plan for 
the construction of a great 
naval base for our Grand Fleet 
at Singapore has not yet been 
completely revealed to us, but 
the plan apparently first took 
definite shape in the year 1921, 
when Mr Lloyd George was 
Prime Minister, Lord Lee First 
Lord, and Mr Amery Financial 
Secretary to the Admiralty. 
We must assume that the plan 
originated with the Naval Staff. 
The Foreign Office has denied 
that it made any representa- 
tions to the Admiralty that a 
new naval base was required 
at Singapore, but naturally 
the Foreign Secretary is re- 
sponsible, like his colleagues, 
for a Cabinet decision. 

The plan was submitted later 
in 1921 to the Imperial Confer- 
ence held in London in that 
year, after it had received the 
approval of the Cabinet and 
of the Imperial Defence Com- 
mittee. The Conference is said 
to have accepted it, but the 
official report upon that Con- 
ference (Cd. 1474) has no refer- 
ence to the subject. What 
probably happened was that it 
was considered advisable to 
await the result of the Wash- 
ington Conference before mak- 
ing an announcement. The 
Plan again came before the 
Conservative Cabinet when the 
Coalition Government had dis- 
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appeared. It was again ac- 
cepted. As all the Dominion 
Governments and India had 
apparently been in agreement, 
and as the Board of Admiralty 
is now strongly constituted, 
there was every reason to 
suppose, as indeed has hap- 
pened, that Parliament would 
accept it. 

If there is opposition, it is 
mainly because the naval au- 
thorities have not yet produced 
any justification for the plan, 
whether by giving strategical 
reasons for the selection of 
Singapore or by showing that 
the local conditions are favour- 
able for the project. These 
are the real objections, and 
they have been apparently rein- 
forced, but in effect weakened, 
by the campaign against battle- 
ships, led by Admiral Sir Percy 
Scott and others, and by the 
contention that the plan is 
against the spirit of the Wash- 
ington Conference. Singapore 
has in fact, and to the great 
disadvantage of the public ser- 
vice, become a party question, 
and promises to become a 
hardy annual of politics, since 
moneys will have to be voted 
from time to time as the work 
goes on. The total cost of the 
scheme is about ten millions, 
but only comparatively unim- 
portant sums are to be spent 
during the first two years. 

P2 
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THE CAPITAL SHIP. 


It is not worth while to go 
deeply into the question of 
capital ships versus submarines 
and aircraft. So long as the 
other leading naval Powers, 
and especially Japan and the 
United States, hold to the 
capital ship and make it the 
main item in their programme, 
it would be a great risk for 
us to strike out a new and more 
or less untried line. The capital 
ship, in the opinion of the 
great majority of the best sea- 
men in the world, was the 
foundation of our victory in 
1914-18, and so long as that 
view holds the field in the 
greatest navies we should be 
gambling with safety to replace 
it with some other instru- 
ments and means for conduct- 
ing naval war. It is partly on 
account of the newer bulged 
battleships that we need fresh 
graving-docks in the Pacific, 
and it is clear that to send 
these ships to the Pacific and 
to be unable to dock, clean, 
and repair them would be a 
most foolish proceeding. 

It may be true that the sub- 
marine and aircraft may over- 
come the capital ship in the 
future, or that some other 
development in naval attack 
and defence may make pros- 


pective docks as useless as the 
old ones have become for the 
bulged ship. But it has not 
yet been proved to the satis- 
faction of leading sailors that 
submarines, and still less air- 
craft, have sounded the knell 
of the capital ship. It is true 
that the Germans devoted their 
submarine activities mainly to 
the modern form of the old 
guerre de course, and not speci- 
ally to the assault upon war- 
ships, or what Admiral Scheer 
calls military action. Our next 
enemy may vary this proced- 
ure, when the results may 
also vary; but, all things con- 
sidered, sailors hold that there 
is no good or sufficient reason 
to condemn the capital ship on 
our experiences in the last war, 
and therefore it is right and 
necessary that we should con- 
struct a properly equipped base 
for them as near as we can to 
any potential theatre of naval 
war where we have great in- 
terests to defend. The public 
certainly will support the Ad- 
miralty when it demands such 
base, but with the reservation 
that the strategic necessity is 
made out, and that the locality 
selected is suitable for the 
purpose from all points of 
view. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 


Much has been made in 


implications. There is no proof 


Parliament of the Washington that a great naval base at 
Conference and its supposed Singapore, whatever we may 
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think of it in other respects, 
violates the spirit of the Treaty 
signed at Washington on the 
limitation of naval armaments. 
The text of Article XIX. of 
that Treaty is perfectly clear. 
It was obvious to every one 
at Washington, where I hap- 
pened to be during the Confer- 
ence, that the choice of the 
meridian of 110° east longitude 
as the western limit of the 
zone within which—with cer- 
tain exceptions specified in the 
text—no new fortifications or 
naval bases were to be estab- 
lished, was deliberately agreed 
upon to leave us complete 
liberty at Singapore. We and 
the United States had given up 
all idea of improving Hong- 
Kong, Manila, and Guam, and 
had thereby relieved Japan of 
all fear that our policy aimed 
at the preparation of great 
naval bases within compara- 
tively short striking distance 
of that country. By withdraw- 
ing to Singapore and Hawaii, 
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which are respectively 3000 
and 3440 miles from Japan, 
we gave abundant proofs of 
our pacific policy. But, as 
the United States took a com- 
pensation by excepting Hawaii 
Islands from the restrictions 
of Article XIX., so we com- 
pensated ourselves by exclud- 
ing Singapore by virtue of its 
position in relation to the 
meridian of 110° east longi- 
tude. If our Delegation had 
entertained the slightest sus- 
picion of the political capital 
that would be made in London 
out of this arrangement, they 
would, no doubt, have taken 
the meridian of 100° east 
longitude, and then have ex- 
cepted Singapore as the United 
States had excepted the Ha- 
waiian Islands. But nobody 
at Washington suspected for 
a moment that such a really 
preposterous inference would 
be drawn from a_ clear 
and straightforward arrange- 
ment. 


SINGAPORE. 


But when we come to inquire 
why the Admiralty fixed upon 
Singapore as the base for the 
Grand Fleet in the Pacific, we 
can get no reasoned answer. 
It is quite true that Singapore 
is one of the most interesting 
ports in the world, and that in 
normal times its trade, mainly 
4 transit trade, is very great, 
partly because it is a free port 
and exacts neither harbour nor 
tonnage dues. Being such a 
great trade centre, and in a 


very favoured position, it has 
naturally become a naval and 
military station, and has been 
for many years. There is no 
question that, in the event of 
a war in the Pacific, Singapore 
must remain a base for cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines, and air- 
craft, and should be more 
strongly defended and garri- 
soned than it is now. 

But we must bear in mind 
that in the event of war with 
Japan, all the Singapore trade, 
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with Japan first, and then 
probably with China, would be 
paralysed, and that much of 
the trade of other countries in 
the Pacific would pass west by 
other routes. To talk of Singa- 
pore as the gateway of the 
Pacific, as though there were 
no other, would not be true 
in war, as we surely learnt 
during the last war, when 
von Spee’s cruisers left the 
Pacific by a different route. 
The corrective to an undue 
appreciation of Singapore in 
the event of hostilities is a 
study of a chart of the Pacific 
and of its innumerable ocean 
routes. 

When we examine the choice 
of Singapore as a great base 
for our Grand Fleet in war we 
are astonished at the selec- 
tion. The Grand Fleet is an 
immense and imposing organ- 
isation, as those who saw it 
in the war-time will recall, and 
it needs for the exercise of all 
its powers a wide area of well- 
protected water space which 
Singapore does not provide. 
It needs security, food, an 
industrialised population, and 
a score of other things which 
Singapore does not supply; 
while the climate is hot, damp, 


exceedingly enervating for 
Europeans, and specially for 
young men. 


Singapore is indeed a gate- 
way in the sense of being on 
the outer edge of the Pacific, 
and not in it. Its position is 
eccentric in relation to our 
greatest interests in that ocean 
—namely, the defence of Aus- 
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tralia and New Zealand, not 
to speak of the Pacific shores 
of Canada. It is 8000 miles 
from England by the Mediter- 
ranean and 12,000 by the Cape 
route. It is 3000 from Japan. 
If our Fleet left England vid 
the Mediterranean at the same 
time that Japan’s Fleet left 
Japan and steamed at the 
same speed, our Fleet would 
be 5000 miles distant when 
the Japanese Fleet reached 
Singapore. Hither one Fleet 
or the other might make an 
earlier start or be delayed, but 
in any case Singapore must be 
able to hold out for a con- 
siderable time against a serious 
attack, or it may fall into 
Japanese hands before our Fleet 
arrives. Defence for some con- 
siderable time can indeed be 
expected if adequate measures 
are taken, but as yet there are 
no signs of them. Without 
them, the chances are that 
Singapore will fall, and the 
Straits of Malacca and the 
Sunda Strait will swarm with 
Japanese submarines and mines 
before our Fleet arrives. 

We must remember that 
Japan is three times stronger 
than when she beat Russia 
single-handed in 1904-5, and 
that she has made preparations 
for great expeditions oversea, 
and has 3,000,000 gross tons 
of mercantile steam shipping 
at her disposal. In the interval 
between the outbreak of war 
and the arrival of our Fleet 
in the Pacific, Japan will natur- 
ally take such measures as she 
sees fit to improve her posl- 
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tion. What those measures 
will be I shall not attempt to 
investigate, but many alter- 
natives will be open to her, and 
we can be sure that the choice 
will be as disagreeable as pos- 
sible for us. Let no one sup- 
pose that our friend Japan 
would not be a very serious 
enemy. She has a tradition for 
striking at, if not before, a 
declaration of war, and has 
proved capable of capturing 
what the Russians called “ the 
most impregnable of all first- 
class fortresses ’’—namely, Port 
Arthur—in seven months, 
though the fortress, with its 
59 permanent forts, was de- 
fended by some 45,000 men of 
the land and sea forces with 
546 guns. The chief bait for 
the Japanese in that case was 
the remains of the Pacific 
squadron in the harbour of 
Port Arthur. In the case of 
Singapore, it would be our 
new docks when they are made, 
and any detachments of our 
Fleet that might be sheltered 
in that confined ditch, the Old 
Strait, where they would be 
the passive mark for all the 
Japanese aircraft. 

Even if, by some lucky 
chance, our Grand Fleet had 
reached Singapore before an 
outbreak of war, it might hear 
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that Melbourne, or Sydney, or 
Wellington was attacked, and 
then might have to steam an- 
other 4400 miles to reach Syd- 
ney, passing—if it took the 
shortest route—through a maze 
of islands for 2560 miles before 
it reached Thursday Island 
and traversed the Torres Straits 
into open water. <A _ better 
opportunity for submarine at- 
tack could not be desired. Our 
Dominions in the Pacific are 
not, in my humble judgment, 
defended by our Grand Fleet 
at Singapore, but if the Gov- 
ernments of these Dominions 
think they are, then theirs will 
be the responsibility for the 
opinion and for the future 
consequences thereof. 

From the point of view of 
local facilities for a great naval 
base, Singapore has few claims. 
The Admiralty on 20th June 
last gave out that the Old 
Strait had been selected for the 
site of the new dockyard, and 
the Straits Settlements with 
their customary generosity 
made us a present of the site. 
The Old Strait separates the 
island of Singapore from the 
Malay Peninsula. The western 
approaches to it are barred by 
sandbanks with depths of tbree 
fathoms, while the fairway 
within has a depth of four 





1 Our readers may recall that in May and June 1910 Colonel Repington 
wrote two articles in ‘Blackwood’ on ‘“‘New Wars for Old,” foretelling the 
great future of submarines and aircraft in the next war, a forecast abundantly 


justified in 1914-18. 


He also named Scapa Flow as the proper base for our 


Fleet in a war with Germany, and advocated the use of ‘‘that poaching 


expedient the otter” for service against submarines and mines. 


He was the 


first, so far as we know, to advocate this contrivance, which proved of great 


utility in the war.—Ed., ‘ Maga.’ 
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fathoms in places. The eastern 
entrance has better depths, 
but the island side of the 
Strait has no facilities whatso- 
ever for a base, and everything 
connected with such an organi- 
sation must be created. Inci- 
dentally, the choice made leaves 
the new base outside the exist- 
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ing defences, and exposes it 
to attack from the side of the 
mainland if a force lands there. 
The only thing that can be said 
of this site is that it is just 
about the most unsuitable one 
that can be imagined. It is 
a Paradise only for contrac- 
tors. 


GOVERNMENT PLANS. 


I do not think that any 
great harm will be done by the 
modest programme of construc- 
tion which Mr Amery has an- 
nounced for the immediate 
future. A floating-dock, a 
supply basin where lighters 
and transports can unload their 
cargoes, repair ships, together 
with armament and munition 
stores, will do very well for a 
cruiser base, and for submarines, 
destroyers, and aircraft, which 
are the arms indicated for use 
in these narrow waters. That 
must come in any case, so the 
Government have time to look 
round and revise their views 
in the light of experience and 
local knowledge. We are prom- 
ised ‘‘a by no means powerful 
force of cruisers,” to which also 
there can be no objection; but 
when the First Lord speaks of 


two or three capital ships which 
are also to go out, the case 
changes. We are then travel- 
ling far away from the sound 
position laid down by the Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, Commander Eyres- 
Monsell, in the House of Com- 
mons on lst May. Then he 
told us that ‘‘ we cannot divide 
up the Fleet as we used to do 
in pre-war days. The Fleet 
must be kept intact.” We are 
now, on the contrary, dividing 
up the Fleet, the main portion 
destined for the Mediterranean, 
part at home and on foreign 
stations, and lastly, the detach- 
ment in the Pacific, which may 
include three of our now limited 
capital ships. We are somewhat 
unpleasantly reminded of the 
Russian naval strategy before 
the war with Japan. 


SYDNEY. 


All this cost and turmoil 
respecting Singapore need not 
have been, to the great relief 
of the Government and the 
avoidance of international fric- 


tion, had the late Coalition 
Government gone to the Aus- 
tralians and invited them to 
build quietly a few dry docks 
for bulged capital ships ™ 
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some corner of Sydney’s har- 
bour of Port Jackson. This 
great harbour, one of the finest 
in the world, already possesses 
in abundance all those things, 
except bulged-ship docks, that 
we propose to construct at 
great cost at Singapore. 
Wharves and quays, hospitals 
and warehouses, factories and 
foundries, all exist in plenty, 
and there is every facility for 
repairing vessels of all kinds, 
both stores and supplies being 
abundant. It is a vast harbour, 
extremely defensible and se- 
cure, with excellent anchorages, 
and it is above all an ocean 
port very inconvenient to attack 
for hostile submarines. The 
Grand Fleet can get there by 
ocean routes little liable to 
surprise, and on reaching Syd- 
ney it will find a British popula- 
tion at its back, and all the 
resources and energy of Aus- 
tralia behind it. 

It may quite fairly be ob- 
jected that Sydney is 12,000 
miles from England by the 
Cape route. So it is, and 4420 
miles from Japan. Therefore 
if the Japanese make for Syd- 
ney they can get there while 
our Fleet is still some 7500 
miles away. But whereas at 
Singapore we have no British 
to draw upon for defence, at 
Sydney we have the whole 
population of Australia, which 
has proved in war to be equal 
to the best elsewhere, and still 
has 300,000 veterans of the 
war, besides the younger con- 
tingents trained by national 
Service. With these Sydney 
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can assuredly be made safe 
for the necessary three months. 
So the extra distance does not 
matter, and besides, if our 
Fleet is called to Sydney from 
Singapore, it will equally have 
to cover over 12,000 miles 
from England before it gets 
there. I believe in making 
Australia initially the Empire 
naval and military base in case 
of a war in the Pacific. We 
cannot safely make it so with 
our main Fleet 4400 miles dis- 
tant up in a dead angle of this 
ocean. 

I fancy that some of the 
objections which come to us 
from Australia respecting my 
proposal of Sydney arise from 
a fear that the trade of Sydney 
will be interfered with if the 
Grand Fleet arrives there. A 
war in the Pacific with Japan 
is not likely to leave Australian 
trade immune, but such trade 
as there is with China and 
Japan will cease in any case, 
and I am disposed to believe 
that we can get on very well 
at Port Jackson without inter- 
fering with the fairway or 
with the Sydney trade centres 
at Darling MHarbour and 
the two other coves which 
handle Sydney’s maritime bus- 
iness. 

Sydney occupies a central 
position in relation to our 
main interests in the Pacific— 
namely, the defence of Australia 
and New Zealand,—and has 
aS many local advantages as 
Singapore has the reverse. It 
therefore seems the most nat- 
ural and fitting war- station 
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for our Grand Fleet in the 
initial stage of a war with 
Japan, and if we trace out the 
subsequent operations we may 
find it no less suitable in all 
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contingencies that can be fore- 
seen. Why then should the 
Admiralty prefer Singapore, and 
the Dominions and our Cabinet 
back them up ? 


CONCLUDING REMARKS, 


I think, first, that the case 
for a great naval base in the 
Pacific is made out, and, if 
that be admitted, then the 
Cabinet—any Cabinet—would 
be naturally disposed to leave 
the choice to the sailors. Singa- 
pore is an attractive spot, and 
when people arrive there after 
a long voyage there is some- 
thing alluring about a busy 
port swarming with shipping 
of every kind. Singapore seems 
to our fascinated eyes the 
Metropolis of the East. But, 
as I have ventured to suggest, 
that busy trade will disappear 
in war-time, so far as Japanese 
and Chinese trade is concerned, 
if Japan takes the measures 
which I imagine she would 
take; and then, without its 
maritime trade, Singapore be- 
comes a secondary interest. 

The Dominion representa- 
tives are usually disposed to 
fall in with any naval arrange- 
ments suggested by the Ad- 
miralty, which is a very au- 
thoritative body for them. 
Singapore as a naval panacea 
has also this particular attrac- 
tion for Anzac statesmen— 
namely, that it does not burden 
their budget, but is a charge on 
our taxpayers at home. If our 
sailors tell them that the Grand 


Fleet at Singapore covers Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand byvirtue 
of some flanking virtue, then 
the responsibility of the Ad- 
miralty is engaged; but if 
Dominion representatives take 
this opinion without using their 
brains, and there is hereafter 
found a fallacy in the claim, 
then the responsibility towards 
the Dominions rests with their 
own representatives. I am not 
ignoring the fact that New 
Zealand proposes to subscribe 
£100,000 for Singapore, but 
also for defences in New Zea- 
land. Australia may do the 
same, but this will be but a 
drop in the ocean of the 
eventual cost. What this cost 
will be no one can tell. We 
know the estimate, of course, 
but we do not know how many 
dry docks it includes for the 
bulged ships. On the Tilbury 
new docks the Port of London 
Authority proposes to lay out 
£5,000,000, and their plan in- 
cludes, in addition to a large 
wet dock, only one dry dock, 
of apparently the same length, 
breadth, and depth over sills 
as a bulged ship needs. 

How many similar docks are 
needed for the Grand Fleet in 
war, when sixteen of our exist- 
ing capital ships already need 
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them? We are not told, but 
obviously we are in for a fairly 
heavy expense on the graving- 
docks alone. In the last war 
two of our battleships were 
always refitting, apart from 
damage in action. 

As for the famous flanking 
position and the idea that we 
can, with any certainty, inter- 
cept a Japanese armament upon 
its way home after an attack 
upon Australia or New Zealand, 
I think that the chances of 
interception in such vast ex- 
panses of ocean are not great. 
We remember Scarborough and 
Hartlepool in December 1914, 
and how, with all the necessary 
information at our disposal in 
advance, and with our ships 
suitably placed between von 
Ingenohl’s ships and their home 
base, the act of interception 
failed owing to poor visibility. 
If we are told that the Pacific 
is not the North Sea, we can 
certainly agree; but, with re- 
gard to invisibility, on the day 
of Togo’s victory over the 
Russians in the Sea of Japan, 
“a heavy fog covered the sea, 
making it impossible to observe 
anything at a distance of over 
five miles,” as Admiral Togo 
reported. It was mainiy be- 
cause the Russians sought battle 
and steamed towards narrow 
straits where the interception 
could not fail to take place that 
battle was joined. 

I do not like this idea of 
trailing out our capital ships 
to the East through a succession 
of straits and narrow waters to 
&@ base in other waters also 
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admirably suited for the action 
of submarines. The Straits of 
Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, 
the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, 
the Colombo focal point, and 
the Straits of Malacca, are all 
points where a _ well-advised 
enemy would prepare his mines 
and locate submarines to try 
to wear away our strength 
before battle. This will be 
the main naval object of Japan 
before contact between the 
main Fleets. Let us get back 
to the ocean and recognise 
that Sydney is an ocean port, 
and can be reached by various 
ocean routes and not the Cape 
route alone. I do not wonder 
that Admiral Tosu, the Japan- 
ese Naval Attaché in Lon- 
don, has given out that 
no better locality for a dock- 
yard could be chosen than Sing- 
apore. From the point of view 
of Japan he is absolutely 
right. 

Last of all, our people must 
reflect that we shall not fight a 
great war in the Pacific with 
a Fleet alone. The armies of 
the Empire will concentrate 
somewhere in that ocean to 
oppose the enemy, and where 
should they concentrate but 
in Australia? This act of 
concentration may take a long 
time before our armies are all 
assembled and prepared. Singa- 
pore may be a suitable point of 
concentration for India’s con- 
tingents because the climate 
is less unsuitable for them, and 
the restricted area convenient 
for moderate-sized forces; but 
the British and allied forces 
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will inevitably go to Australia 
until the direction of the mili- 
tary effort is decided. 

The Grand Fleet at Sydney 
will cover the concentration 
and defend the avenues of 
approach, whereas at Singapore 
it will be almost useless for 
these purposes. To Australia 
will also return from the front 
the sick and wounded to be 
tended, while all the vast im- 
pedimenta of great armies can 
there find suitable localities for 
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a base. When later the armies 
are sent on to the points of 
attack, they can be so sent in 
secret from Australia, under 
protection of the Fleet, given 
proper precautions in advance, 
whereas every movement from 
Singapore is liable to be re- 
ported by the Chinese and 
Japanese spies who will swarm 
there. Thus from all points of 
view Sydney should be the 
Pacific base for our Grand 
Fleet in time of war. 
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A WINTER SHOOT. 


WE passed through the silent 
village before dawn. Not a 
light was showing, not a sound 
was to be heard save the low 
thunder of the _ grindstones 
wielded by a few thrifty house- 
wives thus early busy over the 
day’s chupatties. We followed 
the dusty rutty cattle-track 
that led from village to jungle, 
the stars frosty bright, and 
the hoar-frost sparkling in the 
roadside herbage. Leaving the 
track we passed into scrub 
jungle, and then through a 
belt of thicker forest, at the 
farther edge of which my shi- 
kari halted me. ‘Two stags 
were sparring in the dark not 
far off, the rattle and clash of 
antler against antler being clear- 
ly audible. Somewhere from 
the misty dark ahead of us 
came the low murmur of a 
river flowing over stones. 

We were much too early, 
and had to await the light. 

When that came it struck 
on something over against us, 
that loomed dull red in the 
half-darkness, and seemed to 
be many thousands of feet 
above us. This proved to be 
one of the old red-stone fort- 
Tesses not uncommon in these 
parts. It floated for a few 
minutes, an airy structure on 
the mist that rose from the 
tiver and little lake that girdled 
it. With fuller daylight it 
assumed solidity, came nearer 
to earth, and sat perched firmly 
on the rocky hill, which was 


scarped to fit the enceinte of 
its crenelated walls. Whether 
those frowning battlements, 
barrel-shaped bastions, and the 
triple gates armed with ele- 
phant spikes, which bestrode 
the wide-stepped, steeply as- 
cending causeway, had with- 
stood any or many assaults 
by men, it was not mine to 
know. But the place had now 
fallen to the onslaught of the 
jungle. This had climbed the 
gullies, thrust great creepers 
into the crannies of the solid 
walls, levered up the huge 
stones, and now stood closely 
enranked within them. A true 
robber-baron’s stronghold this. 
A history it must have pos- 
sessed, probably a squalid one. 
But all I knew of it was that 
during a brief period in 1857-58 
it had flickered into joyful life 
again, had started the old game 
of tyranny and oppression, and 
had as speedily flickered out 
with the re-establishment of 
the Pax Britannica. 

Ram Singh, my shikari, added 
in a husky undertone a more 
intimate touch. His father had 
told him, and had had it from 
his father, that once a Thakur 
had held rule here—a very bad 
man, look you, given to the 
company of other bad men and 
women, and to wine. There in 
that airy-looking pleasaunce, 
with its blue-tiled roof within 
the walls and showing above 
them, he and his kind had 
passed the long hot days drink- 
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ing wine and shooting arrows 
at all who passed. And from 
here they had stretched a rope 
right across the lake to the 
crags on the far side. Over 
this a favourite tight-rope dan- 
cer had essayed to pass. When 
she was in mid-air Mrs Thakur 
had cut the rope. Ram Singh 
added as an after-thought, 
“There are alligators in the 
lake. The Thakur threw his 
wife in also.” 
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“Up there,” he continued, 
still referring to the fort, “‘ was 
where Pulleechar Sahib pulled 
the tiger out of an under- 
ground passage.” But as we 
had come out for game and not 
for scandal and gossip, I bade 
Ram Singh pipe down and re- 
serve his tale for a more seemly 
occasion. 

As a matter of fact it was 
time we were moving camp- 
wards. 


OH. 


It is not quite always that 
big-game shooting in the plains 
of India has to be carried out 
during the hottest season of 
the year. For here we were in 
late December, the weather de- 
lightful, and two kinds of stag, 
one just out of velvet, and the 
other still in horn, waiting to 
be shot. Besides these were 
bear, and whatever else For- 
tune might offer. 

We were a party of three, to 
wit—my old shooting com- 
panion B., a globe-trotter Y., 
and myself. Y. was a total 
stranger to us. We had been 
asked to ask him, and he had 
arrived the night previous, 
slightly dinted by his long 
drive over a poor road. Rather 
a solemn bird this Y.: perhaps 
a little out of date. I won’t 
say that he meant well. He 
wasn’t so bad as that; but he 
was of the conscientious kind, 
and simply bound to elevate 
and improve others. Now he 
was to be only a few months 
in India, and had his hands 


full. For to him India was a 
land composed chiefly of heat, 
niggers, brandy - pawnee, en- 
larged livers, fdol-worship, and 
a dash or so of hot curry. To 
elevate all this in so short a 
time was enough to daunt any 
one. Our Gamaliel therefore 
had plenty to be solemn about. 
Woe only hoped that as we sat 
at his feet they would not 
kick us too hard. And on the 
whole he let us down very 
lightly. 

I found my two companions 
at breakfast. They were much 
more interested in their bacon 
and eggs than in my red for- 
tress. 

Y. was haranguing us on the 
backwardness of India. He 
was slightly bruised by bis 
drive, on the previous day, of 
thirty odd miles. As he didn’t 
ride, we had done our best to 
provide a conveyance and re- 
lays of ponies to bring him out 
to our camp. “ Speaking quite 
frankly,’’ he complained, ** these 
roads of yours are calamitous, 
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simply calamitous, and your 
Government Posting Service is 
as bad. Why, one pair of 
ponies jibbed for a quarter of 
an hour.” 

The roads were not ours, 
and the posting arrangements 
were. We, however, attempted 
no defence, and hoped he had 
slept well. ‘“‘ Candidly no,” he 
replied; “I was cold—not 
enough bedding. I had always 
thought this climate of yours 
was hot. It would appear 
that you have a winter.” We 
confessed to the accuracy of 
this profound reasoning; and 
to forestall B. I ordered a 
servant to remove a couple of 
blankets from his master’s bed 
and to bestow them on our 
guest’s. B. said nothing, but 
shortly afterwards, on learning 
that Y. had brought no rifle, 
he suggested with great suavity 
that since I had several weapons 
he was certain that I would 
spare my Mauser-Rigby for 
Y.’s use during the shoot. This 
was very venomous of B. He 
knew that that °350 was my 
favourite. . 

Y. said that when he left 
England he had left his sport- 
ing weapons in the hands of 
his maker (I thought .at first 
that he had meant a capital 
M), who had assured him that 
such perfect tools were too 
good for rough Indian shooting, 
and that he had better borrow. 
The French have a good word 
for this, but I am not sure how 
it is spelt. 

After breakfast we started 
for the day’s beating. On 
Teaching the forest we drew 
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for places in the immemorial 
way, B. holding three grass 
blades, and each of us drawing 
a blade. The longest blade 
took No. 1 place, and so on. 
After a beat each number 
moved up a place. 

Followed by gun-bearers, who 
also carried light wicker-stools, 
we filed up the rocky path that 
led uphill through the green 
twilight of the forest. Each 
gun dropped out at the place 
silently indicated by the shi- 
kari, selected the best place 
for seeing, broke off a twig here 
or leaf there to clear the line 
of sight, and then sending his 
gun-bearer away behind him 
out of view, settled down to a 
motionless wait. This, by the 
way, can be better accomplished 
seated on a stool than on a 
sharp stone or root, which 
causes fidgets. No. 2 gun was 
defiladed by ground from the 
fire of No. 1, but No. 3, who 
was not thus protected, stepped 
forward and waved his hand- 
kerchief at No. 2, to make sure 
that the latter knew where not 
to fire. 

A full hour’s silence followed. 
Then a naked black man grew 
out of a bush some hundred 
yards in front of me. Simul- 
taneously others to left and 
right of him grew out of their 
surroundings. The beat had 
arrived, as a beat of this nature 
should. It had not advanced 
into view, it had made no 
sound. One moment the forty 
men comprising it were not, 
and the next they were— 
squatted on the ground, ex- 
tended at fairly wide intervals, 
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and in good line. This after 
perhaps a mile in dense cover, 
over difficult broken ground, 
without any apparent land- 
marks. It all seems simple 
enough, but try it with un- 
trained beaters. Sometimes 
they will split into two packs ; 
sometimes they will miss the 
guns entirely and go off into 
the blue. Go with the beat 
yourself, follow close behind it, 
and see how easily you will 
lose it, as it passes silently 
forward. In a moment every 
man has melted from sight, 
swallowed up in the forest. 
There is not a sound to take 
you back to it. It is like losing 
men in a fog. Those who 
fought in Bernafay or Tréne 
Woods while they were yet 
woods will realise the difficulty 
of direction keeping, and may 
recollect the natural tendency 
of men in woods to move to- 
wards daylight, which is always 
thought to be the border of the 
wood they are aiming for, but 
which so often proves to be 
quite otherwise. 

It is rare that there is noth- 
ing in a beat. Usually there 
is some approaching sound to 
cause the ears to prick—pea- 
fowl, pig, monkeys, or hinds. 
Any one of these can make 
exactly the same sound as the 
heaviest tiger or the finest 
stag. But our first beat that 
day was absolutely blank. It 
had scarcely ended when the 
shikari at the farther end of 
the line of guns gathered us 
silently in, and leaving the 
beaters, fetched a detour, and 
took up a fresh line. No. 2 
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beat was to begin where No. 1 
had ended. Hence the need 
of absolute silence. 

The new beat has begun. No 
message has been sent to tell 
the line to move. How has it 
known just when to start? If 
you put the question later to 
the man in charge, he would 
look puzzled. He would not 
refer to a watch, because he 
would have no watch-pocket, 
much less a watch; and he 
never reckons time by minutes 
or hours, but by sun-height ; 
nor by weeks or months, but 
by seasons; nor his own age 
by years, but by his teeth 
falling out or his hair falling 
off. He would therefore look 
puzzled, and if he were of a 
froward kind he would voice 
his own thoughts, and ask you 
in turn how he should not 
know the exact moment to do 
a thing that he has done for 
maybe fifty years and his 
father before him. It is in 
fact all a matter of jungle 
routine, and a break in it, 
though sometimes most advis- 
able, is not a thing to con- 
template lightly. 

To the waiting, rather bored, 
guns comes a thrilling sound, 
the distant rumble of a heavy 
stone displaced. Then there is 
another rumble and some 
splashing of leaves. Flies may 
now sit on nostrils, and not a 
hand be raised to swat them. 
Still, a wary old stag would 
hardly herald his approach so. 
Out into view walks a hind 
sambur, incautious as hinds 
are. Her great bell-shaped 
ears twitch backward and for- 
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ward. A calf gambols at her 
heels, very much at her apron- 
strings. They pass me so close 
that I could easily touch them 
with my rifle. Unsuspicious 
hinds seem to lose or forget to 
use their powers of scent. But 
behind me there comes a short 
explosive bell and a crash, as 
hind and calf come on my gun- 
bearer. He has either been 
scratching himself or peering 
about, trying to see what is 
coming, for even gun-bearers 
are human. 

Heralded by unmannerly 
scufflings, a low grunting, and 
a good honest hoggy aroma, @ 
sounder of pig next go by. 
The beat should now be ap- 
proaching. Suddenly there 


comes a tremendous clamour, 
forty axes ring on forty trees, 
and then utter silence again. 
Something has broken back. 


When the beaters appear we 
learn that a stag—of immense 
proportions, of course—broke 
not back, but out to a flank. 
He was seen to cross a wide 
glade, and to enter an isolated 
patch of forest. It being now 
midday, it is reckoned that he 
will not leave this; and is 
best left to settle quietly down 
for a siesta before we attempt 
him, 

It is clearly an opportunity 
for lunch, and after it we again 
draw lots as to who shall look 
up the stag. B. wins it, and 
goes off to meet with a most 
extraordinary piece of luck. 
He entered the isolated patch 
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of jungle and peered about 
him. Not fifty yards from 
him he saw an enormous pair 
of antlers, and then the re- 
cumbent stag to which they 
belonged. He took a pot shot. 
Animals lying down are un- 
chancy things to fire at. B. 
missed this one clean. But 
the stag never moved, and B. 
shot him dead with his next 
shot. The tape showed forty- 
two inches, which is a very 
ultra-good head; and it pos- 
sessed in addition a massive- 
ness and symmetry which do 
not often go with great length. 
I cannot suppose that the stag 
was such a heavy sleeper as 
not to have heard the first 
shot. He must have been 
lying low and hoping to escape 
observation. 

We resumed operations after 
this, and had three more beats, 
in one of which a panther was 
seen by the beat; in another 
we shot a four-horned antelope, 
a little yellow-haired fellow of 
a very retiring nature; and Y. 
had a shot at a hyena, which 
he thought was a young tiger. 
Both animals have dark stripes 
on a light background, and in 
dense shade or in a bad light 
the mistake is very excusable. 

Five beats in one day are as 
much as any reasonable man 
can wish for. The long waits 
do not require any physical 
exertion, but they are extra- 
ordinarily tiring, and often very 
boring. We were glad of the 
two-mile walk to camp. 
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Round the fire after dinner 
that night I asked B. whether 
he had ever heard of a tiger 
being shot in the red fort. He 
said that there was some yarn 
about somebody having shot a 
tiger there once, but he had 
never heard the details. These 
forests seldom held tigers. Such 
as were shot hereabouts were 
non - residential, and merely 
passing through to other more 
favourite haunts farther north. 
So we sent for Ram Singh the 
shikari, and bade him disclose 
his tale. He squatted down 
by the fire and soon showed 
that when broadcasting comes 
to India, he would earn a com- 
petence by telling short tiger 
stories and sending Indian chil- 
dren thoroughly frightened to 
bed. 

This Pulleechar Sahib began 
life by being very keen on 
panthers. His bungalow was 
just thirty miles distant from 
his favourite panther-ground, 
which was near the group of 
villages of which WNarrator’s 
was one. From here, whenever 
a panther killed, Ram Singh 
doubled all the way to Pullee- 
char’s bungalow, and then Pul- 
leechar doubled all the way 
out with intent to shoot the 
panther. In this, however, he 
was not always successful, for 
to do sixty miles takes time, 
and promptitude is the essence 
of success in these matters. 

Pulleechar then bethought 
him of aplan. He had several 
white sheets sown together and 
gave them to Ram Singh, and 


bade him when a panther killed 
to display them on the almost 
perpendicular side of a hill near 
Ram Singh’s village, and facing 
in the direction of Pulleechar’s 
bungalow. This, said Ram 
Singh, was a puckha banda- 
bast, and saved him much exer- 
tion, and kept Pulleechar busy. 
But when we asked what was 
the tale of panthers thereby 
achieved, his story lacked inci- 
dent and outline, and we judged 
that the white-sheet scheme 
had not produced much. At 
any rate, we drifted from pan- 
ther to tiger and from the hill 
near Ram Singh’s village to the 
red fort some miles farther 
away. In one of the gullies 
that cleft the sides of the hill 
on which the fort stood, Pullee- 
char beat for, shot, and wounded 
a tiger. The tiger went up 
the gully and entered the fort 
through a gap in the walls. 
The two, hunter and shikari, 
tracked the tiger up the gully, 
through the dense jungle that 
now grew within the fort, and 
found that he had gone to 
earth down a large drain or 
underground passage. Some 
way along the line of this drain 
there was a hole which gave 
through the roof of the drain. 
Pulleechar, who must have been 
of an enterprising nature, poked 
his head down into this hole, 
and found that the tiger lay 
somewhere below him, but out 
of sight. Whether dead or 
alive, he now proceeded to 
find out by taking Ram Singh’s 
turban, tying a stone to one 
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end of it, and using it as a 
deep-sea lead. He was busy 
making casts without much 
result, when a swarm of bees 
descended on them and drove 
them, the worse for wear, off 
the hill. They retired to camp, 
removed their stings, and, 
armed with a rope and an 
electric torch, returned to the 
scene of action in the after- 
noon. Operations were re- 
sumed. Information obtained 
was negative. Pulleechar said, 
“He is dead, and he makes no 
answer now.” ‘‘ Perhaps he’s 
not there,’ said Ram Singh. 
“ He is there,” said Pulleechar ; 
“T can smell him.” ‘“ Per- 
haps,’ replied Ram Singh, “‘ he 
has gone off himself and left 
his smell.’”” The tracks, how- 
ever, showed only the ingoing 
of the tiger. There was some 
further debate, and then Pullee- 
char said that the only way 


to find out was to go in and 


see. Ram Singh begged him 
not to. For let alone the danger 
from the tiger, he said, there 
was the danger from snakes ; 
and let alone the danger from 
shakes, there was the danger 
from the snake—the long black 
one, very holy, with hair “‘ that 
long” growing on its head— 
to whom pious women from 
the village below brought milk 
daily in a bowl. But Pullee- 
char scoffed at snakes. Taking 
his torch and rifle, and tying 
the rope round his waist, he 
crawled in. Ram Singh climbed 
& tree to await developments. 
From his perch he may or may 
hot have cried aloud in a 
lamentable voice like King 
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Darius to Daniel. I do not 
think the Bible story could 
possibly be improved on. But 
Ram Singh’s might have. There 
was no scuffling or roaring, no 
hissing of serpents, no smoth- 
ered rifle-shots, but only the 
appearance of the rope-soled 
boots of Pulleechar, and pres- 
ently the rest of him with a 
taut line. The tiger was shortly 
after dragged out, noosed by 
his hind legs, and quite dead. 
‘And was it a very snaky 
place,” we asked. ‘“ Not that 
I know of,” said Ram Singh. 
** And the sacred snake with 
hair on its head, what about 
that?”  ‘“Oh,” said Ram 
Singh, with a porky smile, 
“that also was a lie.” 

We naturally expected to 
hear more about the deter- 
mined sportsman, but he seems 
to have disappeared into the 
fog of the Great War, and 
never to have reappeared again. 
For on our asking Ram Singh 
for more about him, he said 
that for four years no sahib 
had visited his jungles. On 
making diligent inquiry into 
the cause of this, he had learnt 
that the Sirkar was at war 
with a country called Russia ; 
that nearly all the sahibs had 
had to go across the seas; and 
that some of them had been 
killed ; and that as Pulleechar 
had never turned up again, he 
presumed that the Russ-log had 
slain him. 

Such was Ram Singh’s ver- 
sion of the Great War, and he 
probably knew more about it 
than a great majority of his 
countrymen. 











Hospitality demanded that 
the second day’s beating should 
produce something for our 
guest. This was managed with- 
out much difficulty. There 
was an old and very leery stag 
in the first beat. He came to 
me without a sound, and long 
before I had seen the white 
tips of his antlers (he showed 
me nothing more but these and 
his feet) he had had a good 
scrutiny of me. He then drifted 
up the line of guns. The 
ground was a foot deep in 
leaves, and beneath them were 
loose boulders. As he passed 
away from me towards Y., the 
next gun, I could watch him 
lifting each leg and pointing 
each foot, and then setting it 
down so as to pierce without 
rustling the leaves. He gave 
Y. the go-by, and was not seen 
by him. He had a stealthy 
look at B., who saw him, but 
not to shoot. He drifted off 
to a stop placed by B., and 
turned and came back. He 
seems to have made up his 
mind that B. was harmless, 
and advanced at last into view. 
He was still moving forward 
when B., by a slight intentional 
movement, diverted him to Y., 
who with one shot sent him 
rolling down the steep side of 
the ravine along which we were 
posted. He rolled and crashed 
his way to the bottom, and 
although he was out of sight 
now, we could all hear the 
tremendous bump with which 
he brought up in the ravine 
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bed. The beat was not quite 
finished. There might be, and 
in this case there was, some- 
thing still to break. He came, 
a lightly-moving dark-brown 
shadow, splashing over the 
leaves in his gallop, suggesting 
something made of velvet, rub- 
ber, and steel springs, supple 
as a snake, nearly as wicked- 
looking—a large male panther. 
A single shot was fired at him, 
and he simply vanished. He 
might have been lying stone- 
dead in the leaves or making 
back wounded towards the 
beaters. The shot was imme- 
diately followed by a long shrill 
blast on a whistle. That was 
the danger-signal, and we knew 
that on hearing it every beater 
would shin up the nearest tree. 
Investigation by two guns, how- 
ever, showed that all was well 
—the panther lay dead. The 
beaters were called to earth, 
and we stumbled down to look 
at the stag. He was just alive, 
and before a finishing shot was 
put into him, a beater laid 
his hand on the antlers. Imme- 
diately there was a great up- 
roar. What was it all about? 
Why, just this. Our beaters 
consisted of two castes — of 
Ghonds, aristocrats and lords 
of the soil, and of Chumars or 
untouchables, who were men- 
of-all-work in the Ghond vil- 
lages. It was a Chumar who 


laid hand on the antler of an 
undoubtedly live stag. Being 
alive, 
defilement. 


his touch caused no 
But the Ghonds, 
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intent on asserting their social 
superiority, insisted that it was 
dead, and being dead, the 
touch rendered forty stone of 
venison uneatable for all but 
the Chumars. The cause of 
the trouble stood humbly by. 
“Subtle dog,” you will say, 
“of course he did it on pur- 
pose in order to get the whole 
of the venison for his pals.” 
But this was hardly likely. 
If a high-caste man is ready to 
assert his superiority over a 
low-caste man, the latter is as 
ready to acknowledge and ob- 
serve the great gulf that lies 
between them. No Chumar 
would dare to do such a 
thing as we had witnessed. 
He is, or was when I wit- 
nessed the foregoing, still in 
that state of life when his 
daily prayer or equivalent 
was— 


“God bless the squire and his relations, 
And teach us all our proper stations.” 


Such is India, or such it was 
recently. 


Meanwhile B. was busy with 
his tape, and pronounced a 
measurement of forty inches, 
which was good. He main- 
tained a perfect gravity when 
Y., always ready to elevate 
and improve, delivered a short 
homily on the evils of not 
keeping still, “For,” said he 
in conclusion, ‘‘speaking plainly, 
that careless movement of yours 
clearly lost you the stag and 
sent him to me.” 

“T shall be more careful in 
future,” replied B., “it was a 
most foolish movement. How- 
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ever, my loss your gain, and I 
think you are the owner of a 
very presentable head.” 

Half a dozen Chumars had 
removed their axe-heads from 
the helves, and were stropping 
them eagerly on stones. To 
prevent them cutting off the 
stag’s head close up by the 
ears, as they love to do, B., 
with his hunting-knife, cut a 
line all round the base of the 
neck, and bade the butchers 
decapitate at that point and 
at no other. We left them at 
their horrible work, and moved 
off to examine the panther. 
He was a large male in beauti- 
ful winter coat, marked with 
jet black rosettes, as if with 
five fingers bunched up, dipped 
in soot, and then pressed on 
the yellow skin. His whiskers, 
every hair of them, were 
counted. They have a habit 


of disappearing during the jour- 
ney from forest to camp. He 
was measured correctly between 
uprights, tip of nose to tip of 


tail, in a straight line. The 
tale of goats and dogs to his 
credit was a lengthy one. 
There were at first some 
faint hopes, which on closer 
examination proved to be with- 
out foundation, that he might 
have been a man-killing pan- 
ther which had been at large 
in the neighbourhood for the 
past several years. A large 
Government reward for him 
was on offer. But panthers 
are very evasive, and more- 
over this one’s hobby was to 
remove old ladies asleep on the 
roofs of their houses. The 
reward had not been won. 
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The man-killer had been 
wounded, was lame, and bore 
other easily-recognisable marks 
about him. 

In a late afternoon beat the 
largest and greyest boar I have 
ever seen made his appearance. 
Disturbed by something, he 
came rampaging down the line 
of guns, passing so close to Y. 
that he put his foot through 
Y.’s hat, which was lying on 
the ground beside him. This 
kind of boar is never seen by 
pig-stickers ; for, although he 
may send his progeny to colon- 
ise lighter jungles, where they 
can be beaten out and ridden, 
he never leaves heavy forest 
himself. 

We had had five beats, and 
most unwillingly we turned to 
our sixth, for to have omitted 
it would have affected our next 
day’s operations. I think we 


were all very inattentive. I 
at least was nodding on my 


stool. Waking up, I looked 
towards Y., who sat about a 
hundred yards off and in view 
of me. He too was nodding. 
Standing and looking intently 
at him, plainly visible to me, 
but not so visible to him (had 
he been awake), was a panther. 
I didn’t care to shoot, for I 
might have brought a wounded 
panther on to a man asleep. 
So I watched. Y.’s head kept 
bobbing forward, but the pan- 
ther never stirred. He re- 
mained so still that I almost 
began to think that I had mis- 
taken a bush or a fallen branch 
for a panther. The scene must 
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have lasted five minutes. Then 
the panther made a face and 
vanished. But the laugh was 
not entirely on Y. There was 
a ten-minute pause, and then 
the panther burst from covert 
just in front of me, and his 
rush past me was so sudden 
and so unexpected that I hadn’t 
time even for a snap shot. I 
think that after leaving Y. he 
must have come and had a good 
look at a certain mug, and, 
having made up his mind that 
he was about the most per- 
fect specimen of a mug ever 
seen, he had resolved to give 
him a lesson. 

After that long day’s sitting 
we were glad to clear the forest 
and take our way campwards 
in the gloaming. Here were 
tiny fields of green crops pro- 
tected by gigantic thorn hedges. 
A country cart came groaning 
along on its solidnearly elliptical 
wheels. Y. stabbed our dead 
hearts broad awake to the 
picturesqueness of it, and es- 
pecially to the bullocks’ horns. 
These were painted one red 
and the other green. He won- 
dered at our deadness. He 
wasn’t comforted when we ex- 
plained to him that these things, 
after fifteen years of them, fail 
to evoke the first fine careless 
raptures ; and that after twenty 
years you begin almost to think 
an English waggon on nice 
round wheels, with spokes all 
blue and scarlet, is better than 
anything India can show—and 
that bullocks’ horns are better 
plain than coloured. 
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Two of our party were to 
breakfast at 4.30 A.M. next 
day, and try for cheetul (Cervus 
avis) some miles off in another 
direction. We had taken our 
toll of sambur stag out of the 
forest - block which we had 
beaten during the first two 
days. Two stag was the limit 
of our shooting permit. In the 
new block only stalking was 
allowed. No one would wish 
to beat where stalking was 
possible. 

Ram Singh was positive that 
only the evening stalk in this 
jungle would be productive of 
anything. I therefore with 
great magnanimity stood down 
from the morning venture, lay 
in bed till 8 o’clock, and spent 
a pleasant forenoon pottering 
with Bingo and a scatter-gun 
in the fields and scrub about 
camp. It was, of course, absurd 
allowing Bingo to accompany us 
to camp, but he wouldn’t hear 
of being left behind. For in 
camp he was between the devil 
and the deep sea, and had to be 
kept continually on the chain. 
If left a free dog he would be 
hosing about the edge of the 
forest, and in danger of pan- 
ther, or paddling about the 
Margin of the river that ran 
close to our tents and in still 
greater danger of alligator. 

Our party met at lunch, the 
early risers having had no 
luck, Ram Singh and I went 
out in the afternoon. It was 
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an open forest, full of pleasant 
glades and green sward. A 
river flowed through the midst 
of it. The scent of the Korinda 
bushes filled the air. An ideal 
place for cheetul. Ram Singh 
was particularly optimistic, for 
@ year previous he and one 
called Harss Sahib had been 
after cheetul here and had 
come on a tiger on the top of 
one. Harss Sahib had shot the 
tiger and presented his hench- 
man with a bicycle. Had my 
luck been in, I supposed that 
the least I could present was 
@ sewing-machine. But we saw 
nothing but a peacock in full 
plumage, tail spread, dancing 
a stately minuet to his sombre 
hens in a green glade. The 
rays of the setting sun shone 
on them for half a minute, and 
then they were aware of human 
spectators and scuttled off. 
Idylis such as these are tucked 
away in something better and 
safer than game books, for 
thieves have long ago broken 
through and stolen mine, or 
white ants have corrupted it. 

Y. had been sent out after 
black buck. I had believed 
that rifle of mine which B. had 
so generously lent him to be 
of a particularly deadly accu- 
racy. But Y. had not found 
it so, and recommended me 
(not “candidly” this time, 
but ‘“‘as a friend”) to send 
it to his maker to be re- 
sighted. 
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Next day we shifted camp 
and moved to a bear jungle. 
Our first camp had been where 
forest marched with cultiva- 
tion. Stag billeted in the 
former and rationed on the 
latter. But the Sloth - bear, 
or Melursus ursinus, likes forest 
fruits and insects, and a cave 
to live in and try to keep cool 
in. So our new camp was in 
cliffy jungle which abounded 
in caves. 

I do not know why Melursus 
ursinus is called Sloth-bear. 
He may be a little short of 
sight owing to hair coming over 
his eyes, and he may be a little 
lumpish in movement, but he 
is quite the most uproarious 
denizen of the forest, and the 
most subject to nerve-storms. 
He is more dreaded by jungle 
folk than any other beast, and 
with good reason. He can 
trundle himself along on his 
inturned feet to some purpose, 
and can climb a tree with the 
best. His manners are vile, 
his morals worse, and his tem- 
per worst of all. 

While waiting for our tents 
to go up in the new camp, B. 
and Y. pottered down a wide 
sandy river-bed. The forest 
grew right up to each bank. 
They heard a great uproar on 
one bank—deep throaty coughs 
and sharp yappings. Thinking 
it was only a troop of monkeys, 
they were strolling on, when 
suddenly a panther broke across 
the river-bed, and after him 
in full cry a pack of wild dogs. 
The forest on the opposite bank 


swallowed them up, and the 
sounds of the hunt died away. 
I imagine that that panther’s 
number was up sooner or later, 
for a pack of wild dogs is re- 
lentless, and they would follow 
him, or sit and wait for him 
under a tree, till they got him 
at long last. They are said to 
hunt and kill tiger, though the 
chase is a long one and the 
line of it strewn with their 
dead. The jungle people call 
them golden dogs. They are 
of a deep rufous colour, with 
bushy tails, and kill more game 
than any other animal. Gov- 
ernment pays a small reward to 
help to exterminate them. At- 
tempts have been made to 
poison them with strychnine, 
but the doses were too large. 


Red dog was a little sick, and 


none the worse. They are a 
great nuisance, and if many are 
about, you may as well move 
elsewhere, for the game will 
already have done so. 

I was out very early next 
morning for a prowl round 
before breakfast. It was still 
quite dark when I was passing 
a tree from which unusual 
sounds came. There were three 
bears in it. Aware of my pres- 
ence, they came scrabbling and 
flopping down in rapid suc- 
cession. It was so pitch dark 
under the tree, and the bears 
were so pitch black, that al- 
though I knew they were pass- 
ing close to me, I could not 
make out the faintest outline 
of a bear. Their boo-hoos were 
doubled and trebled when I let 
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off my rifle at an extra solid 
bit of blackness. I was sorry 
I had fired, for I felt that I 
had wounded one. The babel, 
rising at times to screams, was 
audible for a full ten minutes 
before it died away in the dis- 
tance. I waited here till day- 
light, and regretted to find a 
blood-track. This I followed 
into a maze of huge boulders 
that had fallen from a cliff, 
and there I lost it. On my way 
back to camp, there were signs 
enough of bear, great holes 
that they had dug in the 
hardest kind of ground, in 
order to get at termites or 
other insects. The bear’s fore- 
claws are veritable spades, and 
having dug down to the ants, 
he inserts that hideous bare 
snout of his, which is like a 
section of canvas fire-hose, and 
snuffles up his prey in a manner 
audible from a longish way off. 

I got back to camp in time 
for a hurried meal ere we 
started for the beat. We took 
machans with us that day, 
light triangular wooden struc- 
tures with a ring-bolt at each 
angle, readily lashed up into 
any shape of tree and used to 
shoot from. We, however, only 
used them in beats where it 
was impossible to see well 
when standing on the ground. 

This day produced one bear 
killed, three missed, and an 
incident which might have been 
tragic, but was laughable. A 
bear in one of the early beats 
came to Y. He shot her truly 
and well, and then watched a 
bit of her back detach itself 
and trundle off into covert. 
This was a baby bear carried 
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on mother’s back, and clinging 
so close and tight in the deep 
fur as to look like part of it. 
Incidentally Y.’s bullet, fired at 
a fairly steep angle downward 
from his machan, after passing 
through the bear, ricochetted 
from the ground and passed 
close over the head of the occu- 
pant of the next machan. This 
is not the laughable incident 
referred to a few lines back, 
for nothing of that nature can 
ever be treated as a joke. Y. 
was only blameworthy to this 
extent, that bear and occupant 
of the next machan were in 
the same vertical plane. Theo- 
retically the shot ought not to 
have been fired, but very few 
would have refrained from firing 
it. The sloth-bear’s fur is so 
coarse that the skin is hardly 
worth keeping. There is a 
curious bone, however, which 
the bear keeps in a very bone- 
less part of his anatomy, and 
this at some inconvenience can 
be used as a pen-holder. 

A little later I missed hand- 
somely a mass of black hair 
travelling at the rate of knots 
through long grass, and just 
visible over the top of it. Had 
I been up in a machan I should 
have seen it better. 

For the last beat of the day 
the guns were a little late in 
getting to their places. There 
was only time to hurry out the 
stops and to tell them to get 
up their trees into safety but 
not to see that they did so. 
One of them remained on the 
ground, and probably relapsed 
into slumber. I had barely 
got to my station when I saw 
two bears coming towards me. 
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I moved a foot or two to get a 
clearer view. The bears must 
have spotted me, for redoubling 
the hideous uproar they were 
already making, they turned 
sharp off to their right and 
rushed away, disappearing in 
the direction of the place where 
I had placed the stop afore- 
mentioned. After a very short 
interval human cries were added 
to the bearish noises. Lament- 
able cries they were, inviting 
the very earliest succour. I 
ran with a heavy rifle for all I 
was worth a distance of some 
three hundred yards, and ar- 
rived just in time to see two 
bears scramble down from a 
tree and make off. To the 
furthest tip of the longest branch 
of the same tree clung the 
stop, and all parties concerned 
in this coup d’eil were yelling. 
I loosed off a barrel at each 
bear, missed them both (I was 
rather out of breath), and the 
scene ended. 

The stop later told me what 
had happened. On seeing two 
bears almost on top of him (he 
must have been very sound 
asleep not to have heard them 
coming) he had climbed his 
tree. To his dismay both bears 
followed him. He had retreated 
along his branch, and the lead- 
ing bear had followed. Arrived 
at the end of all things he was 
about to drop to the ground, 
when the bears changed their 
minds and went off. He showed 
me the claw-marks on the 
branch he was astride of, and 
they were unpleasantly near 
his naked thigh. 

We were back in camp early 
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that day, for we were deter- 
mined that Y. should gratify 
his oft-expressed desire to sit 
up all night in a tree over a 
young buffalo. He had read 
of the charms of a long night 
vigil—of the many sights and 
sounds he would enjoy, of the 
roaring of tigers, of their steal- 
thy approach, of the shattering 
of the midnight silence by the 
rifle-shot of the keen-eyed 
watcher, and of his triumphant 
return to camp. Alas! the 
roarings are too often those of 
mosquitos; and if anything 
comes to the kill, it is too dark 
to see the sights. A random 
shot may be fired at the scrunch- 
ing sounds; and the result, 
if there is one, is as often as 
not a hyena. 

We sent Y. off at 4 p.m. in 
company of a young buffalo 
wearing a large wooden bell. 
With this we hoped a panther, 
long resident in these parts, 
might be rung up to an evening 
meal. But our hopes were not 
so high as those of Y. He 
took with him a bottle of 
highly-scented stuff warranted 
to keep off mosquitos, and with 
this he anointed hands and 
face. 

He returned at 10 P.M., re- 
marking dryly that his mos- 
quito mixture had kept off the 
tigers but not the mosquitos. 
This was Y.’s first lapse from 
the serious. Thus to fire off a 
joke into the buxom air was 4 
sign of improvement. But he 
had forgotten his poor little 
buffalo, and we sent him back 
to see that it was brought into 
safety. 
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Our last day’s hunting was 
quite upset by a tiger. 

We had counted on adding 
at least one more bear to the 
bag, and were about to beat a 
bit of forest certain to hold 
bear, when a messenger arrived 
reporting that a tiger had killed 
at his village three miles dis- 
tant. We were very sceptical, 
for as before mentioned tigers 
were very rare hereabouts. But 
the messenger refused to be 
cross-examined out of his tiger 
and into a panther. He had 
seen the former with his own 
eyes that morning strike down 
a full-grown buffalo out of the 
village herd. He stoutly main- 
tained that the buffalo was a 
full-grown one, not a calf. No 
panther would attempt a large 
buffalo. Nothing could shake 
him in fifteen minutes’ close 
questioning. Unwillingly we 
were forced to decide that not 
to act on this information would 
be flying in the face of Provi- 
dence. So we broke off opera- 
tions, and walked the three 
miles, which proved to be 
nearer five, and arrived only 
in time to fix up a very hasty 
beat if we were to get it 
through in daylight. No tiger 
appeared—we doubted if there 
ever had been one,—but a good 
stag came and stood for five 
minutes, early in the beat, 
under my tree. There was to 
be no shooting of course at 
anything but tiger. 


VOL. CCOXIV.—NO, MCOXCY. 


We returned to the village 
along a wide dusty cattle-track. 
The fifty beaters who preceded 
us could scarcely have left a 
square inch of the track un- 
trodden. Yet none of them 
saw and none of them trod on 
a little dusty thing that lay 
in the middle of the track. It 
was we, following just behind, 
who noticed it, and killed it— 
a karait—one of the most 
deadly snakes. 

We flattered ourselves that 
under our tactful tuition the 
cleft in Y.’s hoof had sensibly 
abated when we parted with 
him. He no longer alluded to 
beaters as Nig-wigs, nor ad- 
dressed them in broken or baby 
English. ‘‘ This India of yours” 
was almost dropped. He had 
discovered that the best people 
no longer drank brandy-pawnee 
nor grew livers, and in these 
respects at least required no 
elevating. Whether we had 
dragged him down to our level 
or he had raised us to his is 
a matter for debate. 

When we were saying good- 
bye to him, we asked him at 
what hotel he was going to 
stay at Bombay. “ At none,” 
he said; “‘I am staying with 
the Governor.” “A friend of 
yours?” I hazarded. “No,” 
he replied; ‘‘ these people are 
paid for that sort of thing.” 
With this final shrewd flick 
of the cloven hoof he de- 
parted. 





w. 2. 


WILLIAM PATON KER be- 
longed to the true race of 
travelling Scots. At once 
scholar and wanderer, he was 
sib to Thomas Dempster, Fran- 
cis Sinclair, George Buchanan, 
and the other Scots who fought 
and taught their way across 
Europe. For him, as for them, 
learning was a dangerous enter- 
prise, which might end in vic- 
tory or defeat. The word 
“adventure ”’ was always on 
his tongue or at the point of 
his pen. “ The spirit of adven- 
ture,” said he, “is the same 
in Warton as in Scott.” It is 
not among the pedants, but 
among the conquistadores, that 
he places Ritson, in Lockhart’s 
despite, with Percy, Warton, 
Tyrwhitt, Scott, Ellis, and Ley- 
den. And when he discoursed 
on the philosophy of history, he 
found history’s justification, if 
it needed any, “in the journey 
to the Western Isles, and in 
the last voyage of Ulysses. .. . 
Adventure is the motive.” And 
it was his motive, as it was 
the motive of Johnson and 
Ulysses. Nor did the field of 
his adventure differ from theirs. 
He took a gay and wide view 
of his profession. ‘“‘ You have 
imposed a pleasant duty,” said 
he once upon a time to the 
members of a learned associa- 
tion. “I do not mean the 
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obligation to make a speech, 
but the charge that will remain 
with me when this compulsory 
sermon is ended: the thought 
that I have been chosen one 
of the captains of a band of 
adventurers, whose province igs 
the ocean of stories, the Fortu- 
nate Isles of romance, kingdoms 
of wonders beyond the farthest 
part of the voyage of Argo.” 
In the same spirit he likened 
himself to Francis Drake, tak- 
ing his men to the treasure- 
house of the world ; and thus he 
turned to romance that which 
for many is darkened by the 
gloom of drudgery and fatigue. 

His quiet enthusiasm changed 
every quest to gold. He was 
possessed by the true passion 
of the adventurer—curiosity. 
He must always be exploring, 
finding out new things, and his 
voyage was none the less haz- 
ardous because it was shaped 
among unknown literatures, not 
among unknown islands. He 
never lost the zest of discovery 
and of risk. ‘‘ It would be less 
difficult,” said he, as professor 
of poetry in his inaugural lec- 
ture, “to find words for the 
danger of the task; this is the 
Siege Perilous.” Easily he over- 
came the peril of this last ad- 
venture but one, and he brought 
back with him a rich and fortu- 
nate spoil. 





1 W. P. Ker, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, Emeritus Professor of 
English Literature at University College, London, Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford, was born at Glasgow in 1855, and died, climbing at 
Macagnaga, Italy, on 17th July 1923, 
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Thus happily did he inter- 
pret the business of his life, 
which was to think, to talk, 
and to write about literature. 
And as for the earlier voyagers 
there were no seas which in 
their ships they thought they 
night not safely pass, so W. P. 
Ker acquired, safely also, lan- 
guage after language until there 
was scarce a country in Europe 
which he had not made his 
own in speech and understand- 
ing. ‘In the other arts,” said 
he, speaking of poetry, “‘ there 
is nothing like the curse of 
Babel.” That is a truth, “so 
obvious that it escapes notice 
in many panegyrics of the 
Muses.”” And if ever a man 
were born into the world to 
nitigate that curse, to batter 
the walls of that tower, it was 
W. P. Ker. It was, as I have 
said, part of his adventure to 


conquer familiarly the tongues 


of others. The journeys which 
he took in the untiring quest 
were many and long. You 
heard of him travelling north 
and south and east—never west, 
and you knew that he was 
adding always to the vast 
knowledge which he won easily 
and carried lightly. As he 
travelled widely, so he read 
assiduously ; yet he was never 
surprised at work, he never 
gave up to an imagined neces- 
sity of toil the hours which 
he might dedicate to talk and 
to his friends. 

Deploring that the light of 
poetry was broken up among 
the various languages, he com- 
Plained in a characteristic pas- 
Sage that “you are required 
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to spend on the tongues the 
time that might be given to 
bear-baiting (as Sir Andrew 
discovered, ancestor of so many 
old gentlemen whose education 
has been neglected, so many 
seekers of culture).”” For him- 
self, he never missed a bear- 
baiting, and he loved them, or 
their equivalents, with a con- 
stant heart, and no less be- 
cause he was mastering the 
grammar and dictionary of a 
foreign speech. Somehow or 
another he acquired what he 
wanted as he went along, and 
he acquired it all with so fine 
@ precision, so exact a scholar- 
ship, that he easily overcame 
the barriers set up about us 
at the first diffusion of tongues. 
You cannot read a book or a 
lecture of his composing with- 
out being struck by the ease 
wherewith he illustrates one 
literature by another. He will 
call in Horace, as quoted by 
Corneille, to summarise the 
writings of Sir Walter. He 
will trace you a measure 
through the French psalter of 
Marot and Beza to “the time 
of the gude and godlie ballads ” 
of the Scot who translated the 
Psalms, and back again for a 
thousand years to the Greek 
and Latin—and then astonish 
you by asserting that the time 
of Dr Johnson’s “ Long - ex- 
pected one-and-twenty ” made 
its first appearance in the 
poetry of William of Poitiers, 
to whom also shall be ascribed 
the authorship of Burns’s fav- 
ourite stanza. 

The natural result of this 
wide and constant study was 
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a catholicity of mind unequalled 
in our time. W. P. Ker was 
like the scholars of old, who 
took all knowledge for their 
province. He would put noth- 
ing and nobody under the ban. 
Quiet as he commonly was in 
statement, the limits set in a 
certain report compelled him 
“to draw a line.” “I draw 
the line,’”’ said he in his lecture 
on Ritson, “‘ at the report ad- 
dressed to the President of the 
Board of Education on the 
teaching of English. It is use- 
ful as a statement of most 
things which our Association 
does not want. It prescribes 
for our Universities a study 
of language which must not 
go too far, and particularly not 
too far back; it is suspicious 
of Anglo-Saxon and Middle 
English. . . . No hope for 
Burke and Johnson, Words- 
worth and Shelley, if students, 
studying English, are asked to 
study English! The poor vic- 
tim of Sweet’s ‘ Reader ’ is cut 
off from ‘ Rasselas’ and the 
‘Present Discontents.’ That 
is the assumption; his head 
is unanointed with oil; he has 
no time for more than his 
masters allow him. His pitiable 
case resembles that of an older 
day as rhymed in an Oxford 
poem :— 


‘¢ ¢Say, shall our authors, from Morris 
to Malory, 
Languish, untaught, on their several 
shelves ? 
Say, shall, for want of a reader (with 


salary), 
Students be forced to read Keats for 


themselves?’ 


The law of our Association was 
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not made for pupil-teachers: 
‘I hate a pupil-teacher,’ the 
noble words of Milton in ‘ Areo- 
pagitica,’ might be taken for 
one of our impresses.”” Never 
was W. P. Ker, always happy 
in quotation, more happily in- 
spired than when he came 
upon the unexpected words in 
* Areopagitica,’ “‘ I hate a pupil- 
teacher.”” How much rejoiced 
was he to find a worthy applica- 
tion for it! Thereon he pro- 
ceeds to discourse upon Ritson, 
who was not limited to this 
period or that, who did not 
allow anything to be “ easier 
of approach ”’ than another, or 
too difficult to be crowded out, 
and who snatched leisure from 
a solicitor’s office to bring 
forward, as Scott said, “such 
a work on national antiquities 
as in other countries has been 
thought worthy of the labour 
of Universities and the counte- 
nance of princes.” 

So widely catholic, indeed, 
were W. P. Ker’s mind and 
erudition that he never fell 
under the reproach of special- 
ism. To think of him, perhaps, 
is to think of those dark ages 
upon which he turned the light 
of his learning, and proved 
to be not dark after all. But 
if we think of him and the dark 
ages together that is not be- 
cause he was more intimately 
at home in them than in other 
times, but because he alone 
had the key which unlocked 
the door of their mysteries. 
As he had mastered many 
languages and had wandered 
in many lands, so few periods 
of the world’s history were 
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strange to him. It is charac- 
teristic of him that when he 
was President of the English 
Association he chose the eigh- 
teenth century to discourse 
about. He saw clearly that 
the eighteenth century was 
coming into favour again, and 
he delighted at its recovery. 
He had no more sympathy 
with the American critic who 
chattered of ‘‘the poor little 
eighteenth century ” than he 
had with Mark Twain, who 
once complained that “the 
South had not yet recovered 
from the debilitating influence ”’ 
of Sir Walter Scott. He dis- 
liked Matthew Arnold’s phrase, 
“our excellent and indispens- 
able eighteenth century,” which 
he thought expressed a very 
common nineteenth - century 
opinion: ‘‘ We can’t do with- 
out the eighteenth century, but 
we don’t want to think of it 
more than we can help.” Still 
more deeply did he dislike 
Matthew Arnold’s description 
of Dryden and Pope as “‘ classics 
of our prose,” a description 
Which has influenced falsely 
the judgment of a generation. 
It is “a double sin in criti- 
cism,” said W. P. Ker, “ be- 
cause it confuses the kinds in 
two ways, ignoring their poetry 
and their prose alike. For, of 
course, they are classics of our 
prose when they write prose.” 

For him the eighteenth cen- 
tury was an age of enlighten- 
Ment, of enlightenment which 
Was sorely needed. It was an 
age of criticism also, and it 
was far more and better than 
that. In his own words, “ it 
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is one of the greatest ages of 
the world in artistic imagina- 
tion. It is also the great heroic 
age of England.” He cele- 
brates in his tranquil prose 
“the wonderful year” of which 
Chatham was the hero; the 
year in which Burns was born 
and which Burns understood ; 
the year of Minden and Quebec, 
which no true Englishman, and 
no true Scot neither, will ever 
forget. Nor is this all. With 
pride in the century he re- 
minds us that when we want 
music for the death of a king 
or hero, we get it from ‘ Saul,’ 
and that the lyric, the song for 
singing, old-fashioned and not 
antiquated, the song that still 
lingers in our ears, is Pope’s 
** Where’er you walk, cool gales 
shall fan the glade.” 
Architecture, too, he calls to 
his aid, and tells “ literary per- 
sons” that they may learn 
something of the meaning of 
the eighteenth century from 
the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, the work of Wren, 
and the library designed in 
the tradition of Wren for 
Wren’s own college of All 
Souls. ‘‘ They might see there 
for themselves,” says he, 
“how far different is restraint 
from restriction and modera- 
tion from meanness; what 
thrilling life there may be in 
simple harmonies of spaces. It 
is not negation or privation 
to be content with the right 
lines, to refuse the wrong orna- 
mentation.” Restraint, moder- 
ation, space—these are the true 
lessons of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, lessons which none taught 
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with greater clarity than W. P. 
Ker, even when he wrote about 
the contrasted qualities of Epic 
and Romance. From this it 
follows that he refused to sepa- 
rate classical and romantic in 
times or places. He detects 
a classical quality in the lyrics 
of Germany and Provence ages 
before Dante and Petrarch, and 
admitting that romantic or 
classical may denote ‘‘ fashions 
of the reading public or of 
pedantic criticism,” he sees the 
sole hope of poetry “in new 
minds free to choose their own 
way.” The fairy way of writ- 
ing, in Dryden’s phrase, Hurd’s 
world of fine fabling, were made 
possible again “by the birth 
of two or three infants in the 
early ’seventies—Wordsworth, 
Scott, and Coleridge, and a few 
more a little later—Byron, Shel- 
ley, and Keats.” And that is 
all that need be said of romance, 
except that it is, like happi- 
ness, “there where thou art 
not.” 

He had a dislike, in general, 
for catchwords or labels, and 
there are others yet more easily 
misleading than classical and 
romantic. ‘‘ The spirit of the 
age,” said he, “is a danger- 
ous demon”; “march of in- 
tellect ”’ he hated more pro- 
foundly than Peacock himself ; 
and he points out with a sly 
irony that Shelley was the first 
to use the one phrase, Keats 
the other. Moreover, there 
was one text to which he was 
never tired of preaching, that 
happy was the artist who in- 
herited a strong tradition, who 
belonged to a school. School 
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or tradition, indeed, these things 
which alone will save a dis- 
affected world, never found a 
more zealous champion than 
he. Nor was he of those who 
could keep letters and life in 
water-tight compartments. He 
was a Tory in politics, as he 
was a Tory in literature. He 
preferred to walk firmly in the 
ancient ways. He knew well 
that new heavens and new 
earths were not to be had 
for the asking. What has 
been and what was contented 
him because he had no faith 
in the illusion of progress, and 
saw plainly that whatever else 
marched, intellect did not. 
Thus he avoided the pitfalls 
into which the most of critics 
are pleased to tumble. The 
difference of opinion about 
Diderot’s ‘Le Neveu de Ra- 
meau ’ pointed his moral more 
than onee. For W. P. Ker, 
“the god of the old Comedy 
had few more glorious triumphs 
in modern times”; it was 
the miracle of Dionysus with 
@ new application. And Lord 
Morley of Blackburn sees in 
Diderot’s masterpiece no more 
than “ the rotten material which 
the purifying flame of Jacobin- 
ism was soon to consume out 
of the land with fiery swift- 
ness.”” Thus may a false view 
of politics and history darken 
the understanding of wit and 
humour. 

W. P. Ker, then, did not 
exclude from his judgment of 
letters the gathered results of 
his own experience. He was a 
patriot, not in Dr Johnson’s 
sense, but in the true sense. 
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He loved his country with a 
generous ardour, and since he 
was incapable of a narrow 
nationalism, he included Eng- 
land, as well as. Scotland, in 
the Britain of his reverence 
and his love. If Burns was 
his compatriot so also was 
Shakespeare, and when he 
came to discuss the politics 
of Burns, he showed plainly 
that he and the poet of his 
own land were on the same 
side. Complaining that ever 
since 1786 Burns has been 
taken as “a _ representative 
man,” speaking for his nation, 
or for the rank he belonged to, 
or for some reviving spirit of 
liberty, or for the old tradi- 
tional Scottish loyalty, or for 
these two together, as Jaco- 
bin - Jacobite, he insists that 
loyalty to the house of Stuart 
and the French Revolution 
did not influence the politics of 
Burns. ‘‘ The French Revolu- 
tion,” he says, ‘“‘ counted for 
very little in the poetry of 
Burns, for the good reason 
that in 1786 the French Revolu- 
tion was not yet in sight, at 
anyrate from the horizon of 
Mauchline.”” Wisely he con- 
futes Matthew Arnold’s argu- 
ment that if Gray, like Burns, 
had been just thirty when the 
French Revolution broke out, 
he would have shown perhaps 
productiveness and animation 
m plenty. Here is our old 
friend, “the spirit of the age,” 
asserting itself in the wrong 
Place. Burns lived in a time 
of expansion, and therefore he 
was himself expansive! ‘True, 
Burns was thirty years of age 
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in 1789, and understood some- 
thing of the explosion when 
the news reached him. But, 
as W. P. Ker pertinently asks, 
what had it to do with the 
Kilmarnock edition of 1786, 
or the Edinburgh of 1787? 
The truth is that the politics 
of Burns in 1786 were not 
affected by that which hap- 
pened some years afterwards, 
but by what happened in the 
year of his birth, by the high 
political spirit of 1759, the 
true year of England’s ex- 
pansion, when Pitt was adding 
dominion to dominion, and 
when Gray, living in London at 
the midst of it all, showed 
neither productiveness nor ani- 
mation. 

As W. P. Ker says, 1759 was 
the wonderful year of Minden 
and Quebec and Quiberon and 
of ‘ Hearts of Oak.’ ‘ Burns,” 
he writes, ‘“‘ knew well enough 
what that year meant, and his 
hero is William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, and also, for the 
father’s sake chiefly, William 
Pitt, the son :— 


‘An’ Will’s a true guid fallow’s get, 
A name not envy spairges.’” 


In other words, Burns’s poli- 
tics were the politics of W. P. 
Ker and other patriots. For 
a time he was a Pittite, who 
proved a clear talent for history, 
and attended to British history 
in preference to Scottish, de- 
spite his Jacobitesentiment. So 
in the same spirit, a far better 
spirit than “the spirit of the 
age,’ whatever that intoxicant 
may be, W. P. Ker insists that 
Burns’s poetry, “for all its 
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rustic character and language, 
has the distinctive mark of 
aristocratic literature. It is 
self-possessed, at ease and sure 
of itself, classical.’”’ That is 
to say that it is in all respects 
the reverse of Jacobinism. It 
was the fine flower of a great 
tradition, not an untidy weed 
of new and sudden growth. 
And W. P. Ker was well fitted 
by temper and training to 
understand the close accord 
that exists between poetry 
and politics. He did not leave 
his opinions on the door-mat 
when he entered the lecture- 
room, and he framed those 
opinions, as he conducted his 
life, by the rules of the past. 
He hated innovation with a 
constant hatred. When the 
electric light invaded his col- 
lege, he stayed its approach 
outside the door of his rooms. 
A bathroom was installed upon 
his staircase. He never used 
it. The tub, appropriate to 
the place, which had always 
been sufficient for his needs, 
sufficed him still, and it is 
impossible to think of him as 
ever making a compromise with 
the noisy ingenuities of modern 
times. Of Matthew Arnold’s 
praise of Oxford, he said: “ It 
is well remembered, and keeps 
alive an Oxford still recognis- 
able, in spite of the thin ends 
of wedges and the thick of un- 
necessary suburbs.” He looked 
upon wedges, thin or thick, 
with a wholesome and a reason- 
able dread. Yet scholar as he 
was, he never took refuge in 
his quiet pursuits from the con- 
troversies of the hour. Noth- 
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ing modern affected him go 
deeply as did modern politics. 
He shared the disgrace of 
what was done by the poli- 
ticians in the name of the 
country. Like other righteous 
men, he felt the shame of our 
pitiful surrender to the assas- 
sins of Ireland. In a letter 
which he wrote to me, two 
days before he set out upon 
his last journey to Italy, he 
said, “I went to Windsor 
Castle yesterday. . . . There 
are the flags of the disbanded 
Irish regiments, all together, 
looking very honourable, and 
each succeeding swarm of tour- 
ists is told what they are. 
I hope they will be remem- 
bered.” You know at any 
rate that W. P. Ker would 
never have forgotten them. 
As he disliked rhetoric in 
others, so he refrained from it 
himself. His genius was for 
under - statement and irony. 
When, in reading a paper to 
the Royal Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow, he reminded his 
fellow-citizens of Saint Kenti- 
gern’s descent, of Merlin’s ap- 
pearance on the hill beyond 
the Molendinar burn, of the 
High Kirk as Osbaldiston 
saw it, of the crypt on that 
Sunday, and of the warning 
of Rob Roy, “it is not all 
vanity,” he said. So in a dis- 
course held in honour of Thomas 
Warton, he said: “ We might 
be open to some criticism, 0 
these days of University reform, 
for choosing an idle Fellow, 
the editor of the ‘ Oxford Saus- 
age,’ a lover of ale and tobacco 
and low company in taverns, 
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to be commemorated in this 
way as an authority.” There 
is no friend of his who will not, 
reading these words, hear in 
them the slow and measured 
tones of his voice. As he was 
in writing, so was he in speech— 
parsimonious always of words. 
The deliberate restraint of his 
style was matched by the 
periods of silence which marked 
his talk. It was not the silence 
of embarrassment, or even of 
shyness. It meant the enjoy- 
ment of what he had said or 
heard, the cheerful contempla- 
tion of what he hoped to say 
or hear. If it sometimes in- 
timidated those who did not 
know him well, it was to him 
a simple harmony of space, not 
unlike the ample dignified in- 
terior of the library of All 
Souls. And he spoke always 
to excellent purpose. Who that 
knew him will ever forget the 
solemnity with which, when he 
sat down to dinner, he would 
say, “‘ We'll begin with a Scots 
pint.” One day a friend, walk- 
ing with him, espied a bird 
unknown to him. ‘‘ What bird 
is that?” asked the friend. 
He was told, ‘‘ A woodcock.” 
“Tt’s not my idea of a wood- 
cock,” said the friend. “It’s 
God’s idea of a woodcock,” 
teplied W. P. Ker. One more 
example: on the day of the 
Armistice he sat silent among 
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men who were talking in his 
club. They said this and that 
about the war, about the peace, 
and W. P. Ker said nothing. 
Then, in a lull, he murmured, 
“God is not mocked,” and 
went his ways. 

He loved all the genialities 
of life, hospitality, dining with 
his friends, sitting up and talk- 
ing late into the night or early 
into the morning, hard work 
on road or river. What Leslie 
Stephen said of Swift is true 
of him: ‘“ He had the charac- 
teristic passion of the good and 
wise for walking.” He was at 
home in London as in Oxford, 
and most intimately was he at 
home in All Souls, whose his- 
tory he reverenced, and whose 
traditions he guarded with a 
simple unquestioning loyalty. 
And though he never fussed 
about himself, though he did 
not ask you to take an interest 
in what he thought or did, 
you knew all the time that he 
was there, that he was a great 
man. Now that he is gone, 
you may measure his great- 
ness more easily by the empti- 
ness which he has left behind. 
Nor will the day ever come, 
even if the larger world neglect 
him, when his wisdom is not 
understood and his sayings are 
not repeated in the College 
which he loved. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE CAPTURE, 


BY “ HATHI.” 


For a bewilderingly intricate 
variety of reasons that stretch 
far away back into the dark 
horizon of world-strategy there 
is allowed to exist to-day, in 
the long narrow strip of grim, 
grey, labyrinthine hills which 
lie like a jig-saw puzzle be- 
tween India and Afghanistan, 
a wild picturesque race of 
people, still almost primitively 
barbaric, yet with wit or in- 
stinct enough to be the finest 
guerilla infantry in the world, 
whose national industry is 
rifle-stealing and mutual mur- 
der. As their own rough ragged 
country is too lean to feed them, 
they, like all highlanders of old, 
believe that the rich fat low- 
lands of India, basking in 
plenty below, have been provi- 
dentially provided by the good- 
ness of Allah for their own 
special maintenance and diver- 
sion. To check the logical 
outcome of this simple but 
exceedingly troublesome faith, 
a chain of outpost forts stretches 
at irregular intervals along the 
whole length of the border, 
keeping watch and ward over 
all the infinite network of 
routes that thread down to 
where the mazy foothills gradu- 
ally merge themselves into the 
wide flat plains of British India. 
Through the shimmering heat- 
haze of the plain you see these 


forts, grey mud battlements, 
and tiers of loopholed turrets, 
surmounted by flagstaff and 
wireless masts, rising on the 
billows of the hills like great 
warships on a heaving sea. 
A microscopic entity in our 
far-reaching frontier problem, 
I found myself one sweltering 
June, with a squadron of Pun- 
jabi Musalmans and Dickie 
Harland, my youthful subal- 
tern, in occupation of Fort 
Zamindra. I lay in pyjamas 
on a charpoy, melting beneath 
the languid punkah in that 
state of semi-stupor which mer- 
cifully deadens the misery of 
some part of the hot-weather 
day. I had long since given 
up a one-sided combat with 
the swarms of man-eating flies 
who fought clamorously among 
themselves for my body, and 
I wondered dully—in my semi- 
conscious state—if it could be 
possible that this inert lump 
of flies’-meat, with which I 
seemed to have some remote 
connection, and which was now 
being ignominiously devoured 
piecemeal beyond the backs 
of beyond, had once passed 
through four years of a clash 
and glamour in the very heart 
of the universe more tremen- 
dous even than the wonderful 
Napoleonic era. No; it could 
only have been a dream—after 
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working for promotion exams., 
perhaps. Nothing was real— 
except these cursed flies and 
the heat: all else illusion. A 
long-nosed, loud-voiced Uncle 
Sam of a mosquito, with a 
nasal Yankee twang, having 
reinforced the enemy and 
piqued me to the bone and 
consciousness, I suddenly sat 
up, resolved to make one more 
despairing effort to defend my 
life. As I hung over the edge 
of the bed like a wet sock, my 
eyes fell on Dickie. Five weeks 
in our sun-baked mud -oven 
had failed to rob his cheeks 
of their young freshness, or 
his eyes of their sparkle. He 
was staring through his field- 
glasses, into the mists of heat, 
at the hills beyond. Maps and 
an open gazetteer of the district 
lay on the table beside him. 

“ How now, Richard,” I said. 
“You'll blind yourself looking 
into that glare.” 

. He sighed yearningly. ‘“I’d 
love to know all that goes on 
in there ! ”’ 

It is natural that the barren 
fastnesses of that grim country, 
where every man goes armed, 
and whose borders it is death 
to cross, should hold a peculiar 
glamour for high-spirited Brit- 
ish boys. Their imaginations 
are captivated by endless leg- 
ends of savage ferocity and 
Tomantic heroism. Here, be- 
fore their very eyes, they see 
@ Teal live country teeming 
with adventures far more thrill- 
ing than anything they’ve ever 
read in books; and they are 
seized with a fascination, an 
irresistible craving to penetrate 
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the veil that shrouds from their 
eyes all the mystery and illu- 
sion, all the storm and passion 
of those wild incredible places 
and people. Remembering my 
own early days, I divined in- 
stantly what was passing in 
Dickie’s mind. 

*“Do you think,” he asked, 
“there’s any chance of a 
show ? ” 

“Why this blood-lust, my 
Lion Heart ? ” I replied. 

** Well, you know, it’s pretty 
rotten hearing you all bucking 
in mess about how you won 
the war when a fellow hasn’t 
seen any service.” 

‘** And doubtless pretty bor- 
ing,” I thought, though for the 
sake of discipline I didn’t say so. 

I was relieved of having to 
answer by the entry of an 
orderly from the wireless room 
with a message from the head- 
quarters of our independent 
brigade, sixty miles back on 
the Indus. I read aloud: 
“ Daring raid during early hours 
morning on piquet of 217th 
Infantry at Mullazai. Believed 
to be work of Kali Khan’s 
gang. Raiders got away with 
seven rifles. Keep vigilant 
watch in your area and hold 
party in readiness to co-operate 
with police if required. Re- 
peated all Fort Commanders.” 

“Kali Khan!” shouted 
Dickie. ‘‘ By Gad, if we could 
only catch old Kali Khan!” 

Kali Khan was a notorious 
outlaw, the hero of innumerable 
exploits of consummate craft 
and daring that had gradually 
come to acquire an almost 
legendary fame; and as these 
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exploits, brutal enough in all 
conscience, were occasionally 
tinged with traces of a rough 
chivalry and humour, he was 
regarded by frontier officers 
with something of that pecu- 
liarly British, half-amused, half- 
respectful affection with which 
they look upon a gallant fox 
or foe. 

“I say, major, we simply 
must catch him!” 

I looked at the flushed young 
face. It is a graceless thing 
to discourage youth’s impul- 
sive enthusiasm. So I checked 
the remark that was rising to 
my lips about a needle in a 
haystack, and said instead, 
“Rather! But you see our 
orders! which in plain Saxon 
mean nothing, because Kali 
Khan isn’t going to be such 
@ fool as to try and cross the 
frontier by day; and we 
couldn’t, even if we were al- 
lowed, patrol seventeen miles 
of this country by night. Be- 
sides, there are five other fort 
areas he could cross in, so it’s 
five to one against his coming 
this way at all.” 

“I know they’ll try to come 
this way. And if we hared off 
back to the Pabbi-Mathru road 
we might catch the whole bally 
gang before they got anywhere 
near the border. If we start 
at once we can get there long 
before they can, and they’ve 
got to cross it sometime. Do 
let’s have a shot, major! ” 

“I don’t know about leaving 
the fort,’ I vacillated. ‘“‘ Sup- 
pose further orders came, and 
we were wild-goose chasing 
elsewhere ? ”’ 
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“ That'll be all right,” urged 
Dickie. ‘“‘ Leave some one to 
look after the mouldy fort, 
and we'll push off with the 
rest. Come on, be a sport, 
major. You said yourself we 
can’t do any good sitting on 
our hunkers here! ”’ 

Fifteen years ago I too had 
tried to harry the border like 
a flame—even as Dickie burned 
to do now; and never a raider 
had I caught. Indeed, once 
the raiders succeed in their 
initial coup of lifting the rifles 
it is almost an impossibility 
to prevent them from slipping 
home under cover of darkness. 
The whole country for at least 
fifteen miles on our side of the 
frontier is one vast, inter- 
minable, mazy warren of inter- 
communicating fissures, nullas, 
and hollows, a huge natural- 
trench system, in which the 
raiders can move out of sight 
by day, and over which cavalry 
cannot go; and only once in 
a thousand times are they 
ever caught. Nevertheless, I 
reflected, it would be good for 
men and horses to be stirred 
out of the lethargy of this 
Turkish-bath life; it would be 
good to indulge Dickie’s zealous 
ardour—and above all any- 
thing to escape those cursed 
flies and Uncle Sam, the mos- 
quito of the poignant pique. 

“Right-o; we'll have 4 
dash.” 

“‘Who-hoop ! !’”” yelled Dickie. 
“Come on, let’s make our 
plan.” 

He spread out the maps, 
compasses, and measuring - 
wheel. Next to his ponies, 
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field-glasses, sword, the squad- 
ron, and a little lady who was 
at that moment methodically 
flirting with two or four other 
bright lads in the scented 
shades of Kashmir, Dickie loved 
making the plans of military 
manceuvre. 

“Come on,” he cried joy- 
ously. ‘“ You’re Foch, I’m 
Haig, and old Kali Khan is 
Ludendorff. We'll tie him up 
in knots in no time! It’s great,” 
he gurgled, “‘to be doing the 
real thing instead of just 
schemes ! ”’ 

The Great High War Staff 
then proceeded to work out 
their mighty offensive — while 
the punkah wheezed asthmatic- 
ally, and great drops of per- 
spiration fell steadily on to the 
war map. Before us was the 
border. Behind us a belt of 
about eleven miles of bewilder- 
ingly broken no - man’s - land, 
peopled sparsely by unfriendly 
friendlies. At the back of 
that, parallel to the border, 
ran the Pabbi-Mathru road, 
and at the back of that again, 
the immensity of British India. 
It was decided that the only 
possible chance of intercepting 
the raiders would be while 
they were crossing that road. 
Our fort area included a stretch 
of seventeen miles of it, bounded 
on the north-east by the village 
of Pabbi, on the south-west by 
Mathru, with Jatta village in 
the centre; and a telegraph 
line ran along the whole length 
of the road. After weighty 
deliberation we drew up the 
following plan of campaign : 
the left half-squadron was to 
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remain in the fort under the 
Risaldar-Major, with one troop 
ready to co-operate as ordered 
in the wire, and the other 
troop—in that eventuality—to 
remain holding the fort: the 
right half-squadron to move 
out and capture the raiders. 
The army of the right, under 
me, was to be responsible for 
the portion of road Mathru- 
Jatta; the army of the left, 
under Dickie, for the portion of 
the road Jatta-Pabbi. Head- 
quarters at Jatta. On three 
considerable peaks, command- 
ing the whole length of road, 
signalling piquets were to be 
posted, to sweep the country 
with telescopes and instantly 
report any movement to Jatta. 
Likewise any orders or informa- 
tion received by the fort wire- 
less were to be transmitted by 
telegraph to Jatta. Such were 
the dispositions for daylight. 
Those for the hours of darkness 
were more elaborate, and will 
be chronicled in due course. 
Lastly I wired for my car to 
be sent out to Jatta at once. 

Half an hour later the armies 
of the right and left clattered 
through the great outer gate- 
way of the fort and down the 
sharp boulder-strewn declivity 
into the broad, shallow-bot- 
tomed valley below—much like 
the retinue of a medizxval 
baron leaving his castle for 
the Crusades. Behind scram- 
bled ten mules laden with 
miles of the lightest field-tele- 
phone wire, with which those 
frontier forts are always plenti- 
fully stored. 

Soon we came to the part- 
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ing of our ways. The intense 
expectant eagerness shining out 
of Dickie’s face, like a race- 
horse at the post, gave me a 
qualm of uneasiness. 

** Remember,” I admonished, 
“there’s a wife and _ three 
children depending on this. 
For God’s sake don’t do 
anything idiotic and get me 
broke.” 

“It’s all right, major,” he 
responded gleefully. ‘ Don’t 
fuss—and I bet you anything 
you like we cop old Kali 
Khan.” 

“It’s against my principles 
to bet with minors,” I said, 
“but if we do, I'll have out a 
case of bubbly and a ton of 
ice.”’ 

“ Right—it’s a bargain!” 
and he vanished over the ridge, 
looking back to wave a cheery 
hand. 

I rode along down the valley 
at the head of the army of the 
right, whose main body, when 
the front, flank, and rear patrols 
had gone out, consisted of six- 
teen lances. “‘A noble com- 
mand,” I reflected, “and a 
noble réle—chasing a mangy 
rifle-thief—for a man who led 
his regiment from Cambrai to 
Cologne. How one does go up 
by leaps and bounds! ” 

We pushed on as fast as 
possible along the valley, past 
@ rich spring of natural oil, 
as yet unexploited, and per- 
haps, on account of the climate 
and neighbours, for ever un- 
exploitable. Then a thin trickle 
of water began to appear in 
the wide arid bed of the nulla, 
which slowly broadened out 
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into a silver ribbon that some 
miles on fell tinkling delic- 
fously into a deep rocky pool, 
set like an emerald in the 
desert. Shading its cool clear 
surface were palms and fragrant 
trees, intertwined with wild 
grapes. On its still water 
floated deep-red lotus cups; 
and the air around was heavy 
with the scent of almond blos- 
som. Sighting it from afar off 
horses neighed and men licked 
their parched lips; while all 
the time the sun relentlessly 
bored holes in our backs. 
“Curious!” I thought, ‘‘ how 
heaven and hell can meet on 
earth.” 

While watering the horses 
and drinking from our chaguls 
or canvas water-bottles—which, 
slung in a net below the girth, 
are always ice-cold from the 
joggling about and evapora- 
tion, even on the most blister- 
ing day,—we were suddenly 
startled to attention. Away 
on the left a single rifle-shot 
rang out, followed quickly by 
some more, followed shortly 
after by the rapid chatter of 
a Hotchkiss gun. The army 
of the left was engaged! The 
old thrill of long ago came 
back. Obviously I must get 
with all speed between Dickie 
and the border, to cut off the 
enemy should they escape him. 
We moved rapidly to the head 
of a deep ravine, which instinct 
told me would be their natural 
bolt-hole. Hardly were my 
piquets placed and a dis- 
mounted ambush in position 
before we saw about a dozen 
gaunt figures lolloping up the 
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ravine towards us. ‘“‘ Steady,” 
I whispered, “‘we’ve got ’em 
cold! Not a shot till I give 
the word.” 

Another minute and they 
were right on us. A sickly 
feeling came over me. They 
were ordinary very scared vil- 
lagers, with spades in their 
hands. 

** We’d been working for the 
Khan of Jatta,”’ they explained 
indignantly, ‘“‘and were going 
peacefully home to Zam when 
the Sirkar fired on us.” 

Dickie galloped up in time to 
hear this explanation. 

“Their spades looked ex- 
actly like rifles at a thousand 
yards,” he protested. “I 
thought they must have been 
the raiders ! ” 

The Government does not 
take a lenient view of such 
incidents. 

“Any one hit?” I asked 
anxiously. 

“No, by the grace of Allah, 
though Fathu’s hand was grazed 
by a rock splinter.” 

“Thank God for that!” I 
ejaculated. ‘“‘ Dickie, you mut- 
ton-headed ass, if you’d hit 
any of them—bang had gone 
my little ones’ bread and butter 
and boots.” 

“I’m most awfully sorry, 
major,” he faltered miserably. 
“I suppose you won’t go on 
with the scheme now ? ” 

His crestfallen face was piti- 
able to behold. 

“When we get back to can- 
tonments,” I growled, ‘you 
will take out those rotten 
Hotchkiss gunners of yours 
every morning for a month 
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and teach them to shoot. Mean- 
while we may as well see this 
show through now.” 

Fathu having been hand- 
somely squared, and having 
earnestly protested his willing- 
ness to be shot at at the same 
range and on the same terms 
any time we liked, we hurried 
on again to make up for lost 
time. 

A wire forwarded on from 
the fort awaited us at Jatta, 
saying that it was probable 
that the raiders would try to 
get home through our area. 
This stimulating news com- 
pletely wiped out of Dickie’s 
mind any lingering traces of 
mortification. As soon as the 
look-out signal piquets were 
posted, he threw himself into 
the night preparations with 
dynamic energy. ‘These were 
on a titanic scale. His idea 
was no less than to link up 
the entire length of road from 
Mathru to Pabbi with a con- 
tinuous trip wire. This was to 
be made of the field-telephone 
wire, lightly attached to tele- 
graph posts about a foot above 
the ground; and at intervals 
along the whole extent were 
to be huge bonfire flares, each 
connected up to several sec- 
tions of the trip wire, so that 
no one could cross the road in 
the dark without lighting a 
beacon that would be visible 
for twenty miles around. 

The vast work had been 
carefully organised. Every one 
knew his particular job. The 
wire was run out at a trot 
simultaneously from Mathru 
and Jatta, Jatta and Pabbi. 
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Dickie requisitioned ten bullock 
carts with amazing celerity, 
loaded them up with brush- 
wood and hay, and despatched 
them under trusty dafadars to 
the places previously appointed 
for the beacons—and he him- 
self whirled up and down the 
road like a moving pillar of 
dust in my car, adjusting the 
wire where necessary, laying 
down with his own hands the 
flares, posting piquets, gene- 
rally superintending the vast 
design. 

When at last the sun flamed 
down behind the jagged border 
peaks in a white hot ball of 
fire, and our observation posts 
had come in, we knew that all 
our preparations were made, 
and that the raiders were still 
on the British side of the road. 
I began to get nearly as ex- 
cited as Dickie. He and I 
were to remain at the central 
point of Jatta, in telephonic 
communication with all the 
piquets on either side. If any 
beacon lighted, the two nearest 
piquets on each side were to 
close in on it at a gallop; and 
Dickie and I with the four 
picked shots of the squadron 
and a Hotchkiss gun were to 
dash to the spot in my car. 
Even so I did not try to dis- 
guise from myself that the 
task was practically hopeless ; 
for unless the raiders ran right 
into one of our piquets I be- 
lieved they could easily slip 
through in the darkness—even 
if they did fire a flare. Still, I 
couldn’t help getting more and 
more excited. 

When darkness had fallen 
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we took up our headquarters 
on the highest roof of Jatta. 
It was a queer scene, that flat 
mud roof, under the dome of 
a brilliant Eastern night; the 
native village, full of unfath- 
omable mysteries, huddling 
close in the shadows; Dost 
Mohamed, the telephone oper- 
ator, crouching, black-bearded, 
gleaming-eyed, over his instru- 
ments; and two white offi- 
cers, spurred and revolvered, in 
shirt sleeves, too hot, too tired, 
too excited to rest, pacing 
ceaselessly up and down with 
eyes straining, straining along 
the road. 

The hours passed: long 
leaden hours. Excitement was 
becoming numbed by weari- 
ness. Suddenly Dickie uttered 
an exclamation. Away on the 
left a great tongue of fire 
leaped into the sky. ‘‘ Come 
on!” he cried. As we rushed 
through the darkness towards 
the eerie, lurid glare, our minds 
were filled with indescrib- 
able anticipations—tortured by 
agonising hopes and fears. In 
less than ten minutes we were 
on the spot. The two piquets 
were already there—and had 
captured the raider, who was 
@ stray camel that had 
blundered into the _ wire, 
and was now blinking stu- 
pidly at the blaze he had pro- 
voked. 

‘‘ Never mind, Dickie ; better 
luck next time!” 

“ Anyway the flares work,” 
he replied. 

We returned to our vigil on 
the roof. How those inter- 
minable hours passed I shall 
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never know. Hot weather 
weariness is @ thing apart. 
We propped our eyelids up 
with our fingers. At last, 
after several eternities, I shook 
Dickie roughly by the shoulder. 
“Look!” I said. He was all 
alert in an instant. Out on 
the right this time a huge 
column of flame glowed and 
quivered against the sombre 
background of the hills. An- 
other mad rush through the 
night. We passed the gallop- 
ing piquet on the way. A 
moment later, in the fitful 
glare of the flames, we saw a 
confused medley of horses and 
men of the other piquet all 
mixed up with a lot of tribes- 
men in white robes—peculiarly 
wild and fantastic - looking in 
that ghastly light. I switched 
on my headlights full. On the 
road, slung lengthways between 
two long bamboo poles, was a 
white linen-covered bier. Again 
our hearts sank and our faces 
fell. A great red Esau of a 
Wazir, whose voice boomed 
out of his mighty chest like a 
temple gong, furiously demand- 
ed to know the meaning of 
this interference with the sacred 
rites of a funeral. 

“Where have you come 
from?” I asked in Pashtu, 
to gain time. 

“My wife’s brother’s wife 
died of the cholera over here 
in Pirbala,”’ he thundered, “and, 
according to our custom, we 
are taking her back by night 
for burial in her birthplace 
across the border.” 

That was, we knew, the cus- 
tom. He produced a permit 
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from the headman of Pirbala 
in corroboration. 

“Sold again!” 
Dickie. 

Scowling and muttering, they 
picked up the bier. There were 
thirteen of them, and having 
settled it on the shoulders of 
eight—four in front and four 
behind—they started off in a 
swinging jog-trot down the road, 
chanting the refrain— 


“La Allah, ill’all la.” 


groaned 


But something curious sud- 
denly struck me. 

“Stop them!” I ordered 
sharply, ‘‘and make them put 
the bier down under the head- 
lights of the car.”’ 

Volubly raging, and calling 
down dreadful curses on me 
and more especially on their 
co-religionists for perpetrating 
this unspeakable sacrilege, they 
were compelled to obey at the 
point of the rifle. 

“For a lady who died of a 
wasting disease this is a very 
large and heavy bier,” I said. 

This remark evoked an even 
more violent outburst of cursing 
and lamentation. 

‘** Dickie, lad,’”’ I whispered, 
“this is a ticklish business. 
Our men, being all Musalmans, 
are pretty shaken by this viola- 
tion of their religion. You and 
I have got to do the job; and 
if I’ve made a mistake, it’s 
going to be devilish awkward.” 

Dickie nodded. The blaze 
of the fire was flickering low, 
illuminating in fits and starts 
the fierce faces and gleaming 
eyes of the tribesmen, and the 
troubled anxious faces of our 
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men. Full in the pale ghostly 
beam of the headlights lay 
the bier—beyond, thick dark- 
ness, full of formless shapes. 
Dickie and I strode up to the 
bier, removed the jasmine 
wreath, stripped off the linen 
cloth. 

“She has been dead a whole 
day,” bellowed Esau, “and 
Allah will strike us all with 
cholera if you do not desist 
from this foul deed.” 

We prised open the lid, and 
then reeled back, retching with 
nausea. Swathed in a linen 
shroud, and almost liquefied 
by the disintegrating heat, was 
indeed a corpse. 

The tribesmen, led by the 
booming bass of Esau, prayed 
frenziedly to Allah for ven- 
geance. Our men stirred and 
fidgeted uneasily. 

“Come, Lion Heart, once 
more ! ”’ 

We tied our handkerchiefs 
over our mouths and noses, 
and, with a great effort, lifted 
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out the loathsome thing. As 
it dropped on the road, a hairy 
foot with cloven hoof started 
out of the folds of the shroud. 
It was the loveliest sight I had 
ever seen. I turned to Esau— 

“Oh, Holy One, was thy 
wife’s brother then married to 
a goat?” 

The terrible suspense and 
tensity of religious emotion 
had passed. A roar of relieved 
laughter went up from our 
men. Eager hands, trembling 
with excitement and triumph, 
took out of the coffin the thir- 
teen rifles of the raiders with 
some knives, pistols, and re- 
volvers, aS well as the seven 
rifles they had just lifted. 
Dickie looked on in a sort of 
rapturous trance. Clapping him 
on the back, I pointed to Red 
Esau. ‘‘ Let me introduce you,” 
I said, “to your captive, old 
Kali Khan. Bring ’em all 
along to Jatta, while I go on 
and wire for that bubbly and 
the ice.” 
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THE DOCTOR SCORES. 


BY WALTER B. HARRIS. 


THERE were perhaps half a 
dozen of us on board the small 
steamer that plied on the coastal 
trade of the Eastern Seas, and 
every night we sat late on 
deck and chatted. Not that 
we had very much to say to 
each other—for we had already 
spent a certain time together 
on board,—but when you are 
bound for the silent places of 
the East—or even for the 
noisy ones—those last few days 
of congenial comradeship are 
very pleasant. We were soon 
to part, each in his turn to be 
swallowed up by his work in 
some part or other of the coun- 
try—the building of an out- 
landish railway, the planting 
of cocoa-nuts or rubber, or 
the search for gold. One or 
two others who had come on 
board with us had already left, 
disembarking in those strange 
little towns or villages half 
hidden in their groves of palms 
or in noisome mangrove 
Swamps. 

The last few nights of our 
voyage we sat up later than 
usual, not only for company’s 
sake, but also because the 
nights were very beautiful. 
Often wewere steaming amongst 
islands, and the scent of spices 
Teached us heavy on the air. 
The moon too was almost full, 
and the sea of an oily calm- 
hess. It was hot, of course, 
even at night, but not by any 


means unbearably so, and ex- 
istence was very pleasant as 
we lay and smoked and sipped 
our iced whiskies-and-sodas on 
the deck of the little steamer. 
Conversation often lapsed, and 
then perhaps two or three of us 
would speak at the same time, 
as if to ward off sleep. Our 
conversation was not brilliant, 
for the heat of the day left us 
a bit limp, and, after all, we 
were but a handful of very 
ordinary human beings whom 
fortune, or perhaps misfortune, 
had sent abroad to earn a liv- 
ing in the strange places of the 
world. There was a delight 
too in those periods of silence, 
for the sound of the swish of 
the seas as they turned over in 
little wavelets along the ship’s 
side was very pleasant. 

On the night of which I write 
we had forgathered as usual, 
half a dozen rather tired men 
in white “‘ ducks,” stretched on 
long chairs on the after-deck 
of the steamer in the light of 
an oil-lamp suspended from a 
spar and of a moon suspended 
in the heavens. The ship’s 
doctor had joined us, for the 
laws of the Colony necessi- 
tated the presence of a doctor 
on all ships carrying above a 
certain number of passengers, 
and our steamer was often 
crowded by Malays and China- 
men, for ever on the move 
from port to port. We none 
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of us cared much for the 
doctor. In the first place, he 
was older than any of us by a 
good many years, and secondly, 
in some way difficult to define, 
he seemed inclined to look down 
on us, not socially, I think, 
but from the point of view of 
a man who knew, as he must 
have known, far more of the 
world than we did. Again, 
he talked very little, which 
gave us the impression that 
he found our conversation un- 
interesting, and probably it 
was. Nor. had he ever told 
us anything of himself — of 
where he came from or how it 
was that at his age he found 
himself cruising up and down 
a tropical coast on a steamer 
that had no pretensions to 
being large, fast, or anything 
more than very moderately 
clean or comfortable. How- 
ever, almost every night he 
joined us, smoked a pipe or 
two, drank a whisky-and-soda, 
and went to bed at midnight 
—and sometimes he scarcely 
spoke at all. 

I don’t remember how it 
was that on that particular 
night we got upon the topic of 
coincidence. After all, it is 
not a rare topic, and people 
thrown together for any length 
of time seldom escape it. Each 
of us had either himself had 
some experience or other, or 
possessed a friend who had, 
and our conversation flowed 
pleasantly on as each in turn 
narrated some story or other 
of more or less probable vera- 
city. I confess I egged my 
companions on, for I had up 
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my sleeve, so to say, a story of 
my own which I was sure was 
the best, and which I desired 
to tell last. I remember quite 
well X.’s story—he is dead long 
ago, poor fellow—of the mys- 
terious visitor to Bloomsbury 
boarding-houses, who brought 
death and disaster wherever 
he went, but was recognised 
always too late and was found 
to have fled. Some day I will 
tell it, for it was worth remem- 
bering, and poor X. will never 
have a chance of writing it 
himself, 

So at last there were only 
the doctor and myself who had 
not told of experiences that 
had either happened to us or 
come within our knowledge. 
It seemed to me very improb- 
able that the taciturn doctor 
would break his rule and nar- 
rate some incident of his— 
or another’s— life, so, when 
pressed, I did not hesitate to 
go ahead with my own yarn. 
However, I waited for a minute 
or two to give him a chance. 
He lay back in his chair with 
that annoying little cynical 
smile on his lips, as though 
our stories, which we had all 
taken very seriously, had only 
amused him. And yet all that 
had been told was worth the 
telling, for men cannot live in 
the far-away East, whether in 
teeming cities or abandoned 
jungles, without picking up 
strange yarns or finding them- 
selves face to face with situa- 
tions extremely unusual if not 
always inexplicable. But the 
doctor evidently intended to 
remain silent, and merely waved 
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his hand when pressed to tell 
@ story. 

So I told mine. 

‘““T was,” my tale began, “‘a 
few years ago mate of a river 
steamer on the upper reaches 
of the Yangtze-Kiang. She was 
an old boat, one of the last 
of her kind, and stopped at all 
the small intermediate ports 
at which the bigger steamers 
of the line did not touch. On 
that account we seldom had 
European passengers on board, 
but took a good many China- 
men at times. Now, one part 
of the river had a few years 
previously changed its channel, 
taking a long sweep round, 
whereas formerly it had fol- 
lowed a direct east and west 
course. There had been floods, 
and the river had first swamped 
the surrounding plain, and fin- 
ally dug itself a new outlet. 
The old course still remained, 
but the main volume of the 
stream followed the new one, 
which had rapidly deepened 
while the old one was silting 
up. The bigger steamers were 
all obliged to follow the new 
channel, which rendered the 
voyage some twelve or fifteen 
miles longer than before. This, 
however, would have been of 
little account had there not 
been a small town situated on 
the banks of the old channel, 
and its abandonment by the 
steamboat service meant ruin 
to the majority of its popula- 
tion, more especially as it 
formed the terminus of one of 
the many inter-river canals 
Which exist in that part of 
China, But neither town nor 
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canal was of much use, cut 
off as they now were from the 
main river. The old river-bed, 
over half a mile wide, had be- 
come an impassable sea of mud, 
with a diminished stream flow- 
ing through its midst. But the 
industrious Chinamen, by trans- 
porting stone and timber and 
brushwood and earth, built up 
a@ rough causeway from the 
town to the stream, and took 
to transporting their merchan- 
dise in their ‘sampans.’ But 
the labour entailed, and the 
small amount of cargo they 
could transport to the navi- 
gable part of the river rendered 
their task so unprofitable that 
they soon abandoned it. A 
year passed, and one day a 
deputation from the town ar- 
rived at the Company’s chief 
office at Hankow. They wanted 
to know whether, if they could 
render the old stream navi- 
gable again, the smaller steamers 
of the line could revert to that 
channel and take and deliver 
their cargoes. The answer was 
in the affirmative, for naturally 
the Company was desirous of 
once more obtaining this trade, 
and assuring their steamers of 
the cargo which reached the 
little town by the now almost 
abandoned canal. The deputa- 
tion returned home, and from 
time to time the news reached 
us that apparently the whole 
population was busily engaged 
in deepening the old course of 
the river so as to render it 
navigable for the smaller 
steamers of the line. It was 
a stupendous work, but they 
carried it out. They first dug 
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a@ narrow deepish channel, and 
then by a series of improvised 
breakwaters turned the current 
into it. The steady flow of 
water helped to deepen the 
channel, and eventually a sec- 
ond deputation came to Han- 
kow and invited the Company 
to send up experts to examine 
the result of their labours. I 
was sent, with a few other 
Europeans, on a steam lighter, 
and we sounded and charted 
the channel. It was satisfac- 
tory to this extent—the depth 
was sufficient for the two small- 
est of our river steamers to 
pass, but whether from want of 
experience or from the nature 
of the current, the channel was 
extremely tortuous, and navi- 
gation, it was clear, would be 
very difficult. At all events, 
we were satisfied that our light- 
draught steamers could get 
through if the channel was 
buoyed or if a competent native 
pilot could be procured. As I 
had been employed on the 
survey work I was appointed 
mate on the first steamer that 
was to make the passage. 
‘Every one has heard of the 
skill of the Chinese river pilots, 
and the old man who came on 
board and volunteered to take 
our steamer through was no 
exception. The whole stream 
averaged over a few hundred 
yards across, but the actual 
channel, invisible in the tur- 
gid yellow water, twisted and 
turned in the most unexpected 
way, and never seemed to 
follow a straight line. Some- 
times we were close to one of the 
mud banks of the river, some- 
times almost touching the other. 
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“We worked up to the little 
town where we loaded with 
cargo, and then continued our 
voyage up-stream till we reached 
the main channel again. We 
had successfully mancuvred the 
old channel of the river for the 
first time! How that pilot 
found his way I cannot imagine, 
for, except that once or twice 
we touched the soft mud, no 
accident occurred, and we 
emerged successfully from the 
flats into the main river. From 
then on, both on our upward 
and downward voyages, we 
followed the old course of the 
river, and traded with profit, 
for ours was the only steamer 
that ventured there. It was 
always the same pilot that 
took us through, and always 
he exhibited the same skill. 
He was a typical wizened old 
Chinese river-dog, with keen 
glassy eyes and an instinct for 
following that invisible channel 
that fairly puzzled us. He 
was always accompanied by 
his son, a youth of about six- 
teen years of age, bright and 
intelligent, who soon picked 
up more than a smattering of 
English. He was a favourite 
with us all, and sometimes 
would accompany us up or 
down the farther reaches of 
the river, as a sort of guest. 
Each voyage, as we reached the 
upper or lower entrance of the 
channel, the old pilot would 
come on board, and it was 
touching to see the affection 
with which he greeted his son, 
who, in return, made every 
exhibition of filial piety and 
obedience, as becomes a good 
Chinaman. Once the river pilot 
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had taken the wheel, his son 
never left him, and he followed 
his father’s every movement. 
Now and then the old man 
would speak to him as if 
teaching him to navigate the 
intricate channel. He would 
point out to him little marks 
on the mud flats, or on the 
river’s old banks far beyond ; 
but though I stood beside them 
and tried to catch the gist of 
his remarks—he spoke Chinese 
of course—the directions seemed 
to be as incomprehensible as 
the channel itself. He was mov- 
ing the wheel the whole time, 
often so slightly that our course 
was scarcely altered, some- 
times with such violence that 
we swerved right across the 
stream. Little by little I be- 
gan to pick up certain marks, 
often almost indistinguishable, 
and I found myself counting, 
as those Chinese pilots so often 
do, the revolutions of the screw, 
by which they estimate the 
distance run. In time I got to 
know almost exactly when he 
would turn the wheel, and 
whether it would be to port or 
starboard. So beneficial was 
the trade that accrued from 
reaching the little town that 
our steamer was soon kept 
almost entirely occupied in 
havigating the old channel, 
and in bringing the merchandise 
to the nearest port either up- 
or down-stream. No _ rival 
steamer had attempted to com- 
pete with us, probably because 
no other pilot was forthcoming, 
and I daresay our owners had 
Some arrangement with the 
local shippers and the Customs 
authorities, 
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** One day I noticed that the 
old pilot seemed ill. His hand 
shook on the wheel, and his 
wizened parchment face looked 
more death-like than usual. 
His son had to help him when 
he walked. Only his eyes 
seemed not to have changed 
and to be as bright as ever, 
but there was no doubt that — 
the old man was ill. Until 
he had brought the steamer 
up alongside the jetty I did 
not get a chance of talking to 
him, but once everything was 
made tight I led him along 
to my cabin, his son supporting 
him. A glass of brandy re- 
vived him a little. He told 
me that his life was quickly 
ebbing, and that his one great 
sorrow was that his son had 
not had time to take a pilot’s 
certificate. He was most an- 
xious that the boy should suc- 
ceed him, but it might be 
necessary to find an interim 
pilot, and he feared that once 
installed the interim pilot would 
never surrender his post to the 
boy. He feared, too, that he 
would not live long enough for 
his son to go to Hankow and 
pass his examination as a river 
pilot; and even if there was 
time, he would be unable him- 
self to carry on his job without 
the boy to help him, for he 
could not longer even walk 
alone. He therefore begged me 
to give his son a letter of 
recommendation and to ship 
him down to Hankow, so that 
he might pass his examination 
as soon as possible. That he 
could live till the boy returned 
he knew was out of the ques- 
tion; but with tears in those 
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old beady eyes he implored me 
to take over the piloting of the 
steamer until his son should 
return with a certificate. He 
knew well enough, and so did 
I, that the youth was fully 
qualified, and that an absence 
of ten days or a fortnight would 
be sufficient. I was ready 
enough to send the boy down 
to Hankow with a letter, and 
I knew that the skipper would 
also give him a line of recom- 
mendation, but to take over 
the piloting of the steamer 
during his absence was entirely 
another matter. At times, when 
I had been watching the old 
man at the wheel, I had almost 
felt myself qualified to have 
taken his place, but it made all 
the difference his being there. 
The very thought of attempt- 
ing to navigate the ship through 
that intricate channel made me 
feel creepy all down my back. 


I explained this quite clearly 
to him. For a time he protested, 
but when he saw that I was 
determined not to undertake 
so great a responsibility, he 


agreed that I was right. For 
a time he rested in my cabin. 
I had to go ashore on ship’s 
business, and on my return 
the youth told me his father 
was dying. I hurried to the 
cabin. It was evident the old 
man’s end was very near, but 
his mind was quite clear, and 
he spoke without great diffi- 
culty. What he said was briefly 
this. As soon as he was dead, 
he wanted his son to carry out 
the instructions he had already 
given him as to the funeral 
rites. This done, the youth 
was to go at once to Hankow 
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to get his certificate. Then 
turning to me, he begged me 
to take the steamer through 
the channel once. If I suc- 
ceeded, I was to continue till 
his boy returned, and then to 
surrender the post to him; if 
I failed—but he wouldn’t hear 
of that. All he would say was, 
‘Promise me this. You will 
try once, only once. I will be 
with you at the wheel. Even 
if my body is dead my spirit 
will be there to help you, and 
I will stay by your side until 
my son comes back.’ I prom- 
ised. 

“That night he died. It 
took two days for his son to 
get him properly buried with 
all the strange rites and cere- 
monial, and on the third day 
he set out for Hankow. 

“* He left at dawn, and before 
midday we had taken all our 
cargo on board, and I was to 
take the ship out. The skipper 
had some doubts about my 
capacity to do so, and hesi- 
tated. Nor was I any happier 
than he was about it, but I 
had promised the old China- 
man to do my best, and I 
meant to keep my promise. 
The river regulations helped 
me in this. The skipper could 
not employ an unlicensed pilot, 
and though several applied none 
had taken a certificate. Fail- 
ing getting a licensed pilot, no 
one could blame him if he 
trusted his own mate, so at 
the last moment he told me to 
take the wheel. The screw 
began to turn, and with a feel- 
ing almost of abject fright I 
clutched the wheel. I knew 
that the channel was straight 
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for a couple of hundred yards 
or so, but when I saw the 
turgid yellow water my heart 
failed me. I looked at the 
mud-banks, but could recog- 
nise no feature that seemed to 
give me a clue. Slowly we 
proceeded down the channel, 
then panic seized me. I did 
not even know whether to put 
the helm to port or starboard. 
My hands trembled, my brain 
swam. The abject folly of 
undertaking the job forced it- 
self upon me. There was no 
great danger of shipwreck or 
loss of life—the mud was too 
soft; but there was every chance 
of the ship going ashore and 
remaining ashore till aid was 
sent to tow her off. I was on 
the point of ringing off the 
engines and ordering the anchor 
to be dropped when, to my 
astonishment, I noticed that 
the direction in which we were 
proceeding was changing a little 
—very slightly, but quite ap- 
parently. I pulled myself to- 
gether with a start, to find 
that quite unconsciously I was 
turning the wheel—ever s0 
little, but distinctly turning it. 
I seemed to have lost all con- 
trol over my hands. They 
were acting, as it were, without 
my authority. Then quite sud- 
denly their action ceased. The 
wheel remained steady for a 
couple of minutes, then slowly 
began to turn again, and I 
found my hands once more in 
Movement, this time putting 
the helm to starboard. In 
astonishment, almost in terror, 
I watched my hands manipu- 
lating the wheel, for it was 
no pleasant thought to realise 
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that the ship’s safety depended 
upon my apparently uncon- 
trolled movements. Suddenly, 
for no reason, I put the helm 
hard-a-port, and the steamer 
swung across toward the other 
bank. 

*** Bravo,’ said the skipper, 
who had come up alongside of 
me; ‘bravo, but I’m d—d if 
I know how you can remember. 
To me the whole —— river 
looks all alike.’ 

“IT dared not reply. If the 
river looked all alike to the 
captain, so it did to me, and 
I could imagine no reason what- 
ever why I had suddenly put 
the helm to port, or why the 
steamer wasn’t long ago ashore. 
I was running with perspira- 
tion—not from heat, but from 
sheer downright fear. Once 
more I looked at my hands. 
They were turning the wheel 
very gently to starboard. 

“It was only then I realised 
something which doubled my 
fear, and gave me that terrify- 
ing feeling that my hair was 
standing on end. It was not 
my hands that were turning 
the wheel. It was the wheel 
that was moving my hands. 
The skipper had turned his 
back and was watching the 
distant mud river-banks. I 
felt that my brain was going, 
but I deliberately removed my 
hands. 

‘“* The wheel continued turning 
by itself. 

‘““Then I remembered the 
old pilot’s dying words: ‘ You 
will try once, only once. I 
will be with you at the wheel. 
Even if my body is dead my 
spirit will be there to help you, 
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and I will stay by your side 
until my son comes back.’ 
“It was a fortnight before 
the youth returned from Han- 
kow with his certificate, and 
during all that period my ex- 
perience never changed. I took 
the wheel regularly on the four 
or five occasions on which we 
passed along the old river course, 
and never did my silent and 
invisible friend abandon me. 
On the youth’s arrival I handed 
him over the pilot’s job, and I 
stood by him and watched. It 
was evident that the spirit of 
his father—if such it was—was 
still present. He seemed to 
expect that it would be so; not 
for one moment did he seem to 
doubt it, and once I saw him 
lift his hands from the wheel, 
and, just as had happened to 
me, it continued to turn. A 
month or so elapsed before I 
talked to him about this strange 
experience. Why I delayed I 
am not sure, but somehow I 
felt that idle curiosity might 
put an end to this strange 
manifestation of the dead man’s 
goodwill and that evil might en- 
sue. But one evening when we 
were at anchor and the skipper 
was ashore I told the youth what 
had occurred to me. He at 
once replied that on every occa- 
sion that we passed through 
the channel his experience was 
the same: his father’s ghost 
steered the ship. I asked him 
if he could explain it. He 
replied that it was very simple. 
When his father, he said, gave 
him instructions for his funeral, 
he handed him, carefully pre- 
pared, the various unguents 
and incenses and suchlike that 
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were to be used. One phial 
was sealed, and his father had 
impressed upon him that the 
incense it contained was not 
to be burned at the funeral 
but to be carefully preserved. 
The old man had explained 
that each of these unguents 
and incenses had its express 
duty to perform, in order that, 
on the death of his body, the 
spiritual parts of his soul might 
be complete and pass together 
into eternal life. In order to 
aid his son, however, he had 
determined, he said, to hold 
back on earth the spiritual 
element which could be called 
upon for that purpose—namely, 
his ‘ acquired knowledge.’ His 
amount of ‘acquired knowledge’ 
was, he acknowledged humbly, 
very small, but his skill in 
pilotage would remain at the 
disposal of the boy until such 
time as he became by expe- 
rience capable himself of 
piloting the steamer through 
the tortuous channel. When 
this experience was reached, he 
had begged his son to burn 
the incense in the sealed phial, 
so as to release the spirit of 
his ‘acquired knowledge,’ and 
thus complete the necessary 
rite which would permit of his 
united soul’s entry into heaven. 

“IT remember how prepos- 
terous this all sounded to me 
at the time, but on thinking 
it over it impressed itself upon 
me as the only theory capable 
of explaining what had hap- 
pened, and in time I believed 
as strongly as did the Chinese 
youth himself in the ghostly 
presence of his dead father at 
the wheel. 
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“The youth soon learned to 
steer our steamer through the 
intricate stream. In a short 
time he was as proficient a 
pilot as his father had been 
before him. He felt, he told 
me, as time went on, that his 
father’s invisible hands only 
touched the wheel when he 
himself was in doubt—and later 
not at all. The time had come, 
in fact, for him to release his 
father’s spirit, and to allow 
it to rejoin the waiting soul. 

“So one night he went ashore 
with such objects as he re- 
quired for the ceremonial, the 
sealed phial carefully wrapped 
in a silk handkerchief. At 
dawn he returned, apparently 
very happy, for he had now 
carried out every rite which 
Chinese tradition entails upon 
&@ son with reference to a 
father’s funeral. The spirit of 
the old man’s ‘ acquired know- 
ledge’ had left its post, and 
the wheel responded no longer 
to invisible hands. It was now 
the youth’s firm grasp that 
directed its turnings. 

“T left the river a few months 
later for a sea-going tramp, 
but never once during that 
period did the young pilot 
ever err. With a skill the 
equal of his father’s, he took 
the steamer up-stream and 
down in perfect safety.” 

When I finished my story 
there was fully a minute’s 
silence, followed by the usual 
flow of questions. I merely 
replied that I was incapable 
of giving any explanation, but 
had narrated my experience 
Just as it had occurred. There 
were some surmises of “ sug- 
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gestion ”’—that I had really 
learned the course of the river 
by standing beside the pilot, 
and that subconsciously I had 
navigated the ship, though my 
nervousness had given me a 
contrary impression. It was 
only after a few minutes of 
such conversation that the doc- 
tor intervened. 

“No,” he said; “I think 
the only explanation is the one 
given by the old Chinaman— 
the arrested departure from 
the earth of a portion of his 
soul and its employment on 
earthly service, in order to 
aid his son. It was a sacrifice 
of love, for there can be little 
doubt that the disunited soul 
could not have entered into the 
next world without, to say 
the least, certain drawbacks. 
The soul that enters the body of 
a child at birth is of a neces- 
sity incomplete. Some law— 
call it what you will—ordains 
that the soul and body shall 
accord. The fully-experienced 
soul in the body of a new-born 
infant would, if you think of 
it, be preposterous, and the 
child would no doubt die from 
the result. No, both soul and 
body have to grow. If only 
one knew how to do it, it 
might be possible to separate 
‘acquired knowledge ’ from the 
primitive soul—just as it might 
be possible to separate any 
other of its experiences. The 
original soul, capable as it may 
be of assimilation, is no doubt 
in a spiritually protoplasmic 
state when it enters the new- 
born child. It is inexperienced 
and uncatalogued, to use a 
crude expression. Unlike the 
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body its growth is not so 
generally true to type, for its 
individuality is greater. It is 
of a finer substance, and more 
amenable to the delicate in- 
fluences of nature, of which we 
are still supremely ignorant. 
It is more than possible that 
in training the brain we have 
suppressed to some extent our 
instinctive knowledge of our 
souls. Social laws, heredity, a 
thousand things have guided 
the body and brain in their 
growth ; and reasoning power, 
ever on the increase as know- 
ledge spreads, has rendered us 
less susceptible to the dictates 
of the soul. In other words, 
the more or less artificial 
‘waves’ of experience and 
knowledge have largely anni- 
hilated the more _ delicate 
‘waves’ of nature. We have 
become so inured to conse- 
quences that, perhaps even by 
suggestion, consequences follow 
in rules of succession. It is 
almost entirely amongst primi- 
tive people that the soul is 
found at times in opposition 
to those experiences of life 
which have become to such an 
extent part and parcel of human 
existence that we confound 
them with the laws of nature. 
For instance, you have the 
unaccountable travelling of 
news that has been proved to 
exist in so many parts of the 
world which primitive people 
still inhabit. Again, there is 
the power which so many East- 
ern peoples appear to possess— 
of lying down to die merely by 
the voluntary withdrawal of the 
desire to live. I could give you 
a hundred examples of this 
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sort, for I have made a study 
of the question. I am con- 
vinced that the old Chinese 
pilot learned, probably from 
the priests of his faith, the 
secret of the separation of a 
part of the soul, and its reten- 
tion on earth. 

“In my studies on this sub- 
ject I wasted several years, for 
I worked at first in Europe, 
where the surroundings were 
far from being suitable, for, 
naturally, the higher the state 
of civilisation the less the primi- 
tive influence of the soul. I 
should have come to the East 
at once, or perhaps better still, 
begun my studies with animals, 
whose souls, if less advanced, 
are, on the other hand, equally 
less influenced by their brains, 
which, though possessing in- 
stinct, are devoid of reasoning 
power. It was curious that 
my first experience in the East 
happened with an animal. It 
touches very closely on the 
story we have just been listen- 
ing to; there are, of course, 
slight differences, but they are 
easily explained. In the case 
we have just heard, the hero 
—if such a term is applicable 
—was a human being, and the 
retarded part of the soul was 
the spirit of ‘acquired know- 
ledge.’ In my case the prin- 
cipal actor in the scene was aD 
animal—a dog,—and as such, 
being possessed of no reason- 
ing power such as humanity 
possesses, had no ‘acquired 
knowledge.’ But in the animal 
world ‘ acquired knowledge ’ is 
replaced by ‘instinct,’ and it 
is this seemingly slight differ- 
ence that raises mankind to its 
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superiority over the beast world. 
In my case, then, the separa- 
tion was between the animal 
and its instinct, very similar, 
but on a lower plane, to what 
has just been narrated to us. 
But there is a further similarity 
which I think it interesting to 
explain before entering upon 
my story, and that is that 
artificial means of a somewhat 
similar nature had to be em- 
ployed to restore complete- 
ness to the soul. In the case 
of the Chinaman, it was a 
particular kind of incense that 
had to be burned, with, no 
doubt, some secret rites. The 
more complicated nature of the 
human body, and of the soul 
which inhabited it, no doubt 
required additional delicacy and 
mystery. In my case both 
body and soul were less com- 
plicated: a simple drug, the 
properties of which are well 
known and beyond dispute, was 
sufficient.” 

We had never heard the 
doctor hold forth before, and 
there was something about his 
quiet voice, as well as in the 
interest of what he said, that 
gained all our attention. 

“It was many years ago— 
some of you were probably not 
born, and the oldest of you 
must have been still a little 
boy—when I first came out to 
India. I had been working in 
a@ London hospital, then at a 
small suburban practice, but I 
wearied of the routine of such 
a life and desired a change 
and new experiences. A sur- 
geon of a London hospital 
where I had worked as a 
student had become chief doc- 


tor of a hospital in an impor- 
tant town in India, and I 
wrote and asked him if he had 
a job for me out there. He 
wrote and said he had—not 
much of a job at present, but 
the climate was not bad, ex- 
cept for a couple of very hot 
months, and the work interest- 
ing and not too hard,—-so I de- 
cided to join him. I sold my 
suburban practice for what it 
would bring and set off. A 
long railway journey from 
Bombay brought me to my 
destination, and I drove to 
the hotel—one of those spread- 
out hotels of the India of those 
days which in my opinion are 
infinitely preferable to the more 
pretentious structures of to- 
day. 

‘* After a bath and a change 
I set out for the hospital, where 
I met my friend just about to 
leave the precincts, and he 
took me on in his buggy to 
the ‘Club.’ He gave me a lot 
of information about the place, 
and asked me to dine. He and 
his wife were living in the same 
hotel as I was. On my ex- 
pressing surprise that he had 
not taken a bungalow, he 
laughed and said, ‘ Well, we 
have, but for a rather annoy- 
ing reason we can’t live in it. 
I have no doubt my wife will 
tell you about it to-night. I 
should disappoint her if I told 
you the story now, and she 
tells it much better than I do.’ 
At the dinner hour I was in- 
troduced to Mrs M., and we 
three sat down to table to- 
gether. I was curious to know 
the reason why they could not 
live in the bungalow they had 
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taken, and as soon as a suit- 
able opening presented itself 
in the conversation, I asked her. 
She laughed a little, and re- 
plied, ‘ Well, what my husband 
told you is true. We have a 
delightful bungalow with a 
charming garden, but we can- 
not live there.’ 

** * Ghosts ? ’ I asked. 

“*Well, no; not exactly 
ghosts. Something more pro- 
saic and more disconcerting.’ 

“* * Drains ? ’ I suggested. 

“*No. A dog!’ 

ee 6 A do g? > 

*“* Yes, a dog that barks all 
night and refuses to be driven 
away or killed.’ 

** * A living dog, or an appari- 
tion ? ’ 

“No, really, a living dog. 
It only appears at night, and 
so far we have failed to get 
rid of it. My husband has tried 
to shoot it several times, but 
it disappears amongst the trees 
and shrubs before he can get 
near it. Never was there such 
a watch-dog—I do not mean 
for its usefulness, but for its 
watching over its own security. 
We have tried over and over 
again to poison it, but it will 
never touch the poisoned food. 
The nuisance is, we can get no 
one to help us. For some 
reason or other the natives— 
they are nearly all Buddhists 
here—won’t assist us to kill 
it, and now even those who are 
not Buddhists believe that it 
is a spirit, and equally refuse 
to help us get rid of it. I am 
not sure if they don’t even warn 
it in some way. In any case 
they pull very long faces when 
we talk about the necessity of 
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its death. It is folly on their 
part, for the dog is as mangy 
an example of a native cur as 
you ever saw. It has, however, 
the most remarkable proficiency 
in protracting its own life in 
spite of all our plots against 
it. We seldom see it. It barks 
amongst the thick brushwood 
and trees of the garden, which 
our landlord won’t let us cut. 
At first we didn’t pay much 
attention to it and slept moder- 
ately well, but in a short time 
its bark got on our nerves. 
It had no regular time for ap- 
pearing or disappearing, and 
some nights it never came at 
all. But even then we only 
slept by fits and starts, for we 
were always waiting for it to 
begin. On other nights it 
barks intermittently all night 
long, with periods of silence 
just long enough to keep one’s 
nerves on edge. At last we 
gave it up. It had been shot 
at at least half a dozen times, 
more or less stray shots fired 
in the rustling bushes, and over 
and over again poisoned food 
was laid down for it, but all 
to no avail. Sometimes it 
would emerge on to what in 
India passes as a lawn and 
stand there in the moonlight, 
a dirty mangy pariah, barking 
incessantly, At length we could 
bear it no longer, and moved 
over here to the hotel. It 
seems abject folly to be turned 
out of a charming house and 
garden for which we are pay- 
ing rent, but the strain had 
got so much on our nerves that 
we felt another week of it 
would either prostrate or drive 
us mad. So we are here in 
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the hotel, defeated, driven out, 
and homeless.’ 

“Tt really seemed absurd. 
Here were two ordinary healthy 
sensible English people kept 
out of a delightful house and 
grounds by the barking of a 
mongrel cur. 

“** Will you let me see what 
I can do,’ I asked eagerly, ‘ to 
rid you of this dog ? ’ 

“** By all means,’ replied my 
chief ; ‘and we should be only 
too grateful if you succeed, but 
I warn you it isn’t as easy 
as it would seem. One can 
never get near the dog to shoot 
it, and it refuses to take poison, 
no matter how skilfully it is 
concealed in tempting meat. 
Our cook has been harder put 
to it to try and persuade that 
dog to eat than he has ever 
been over our dinner-parties. 
However, don’t let that deter 
you. Go in and try.’ 

“ After dinner Dr M. and I 
strolled round to his bungalow. 
Though the moon was brilliant 
the house lay half-hidden, a 
little back from the road, 
amongst dense vegetation. I 
particularly remarked the 
beauty and size of the palms. 
The gate was open, and we 
entered the garden, a native 
servant who acted as care- 
taker accompanying us. We 
did not proceed to the house, 
which appeared to be shut up, 
but wandered through the ex- 
tensive grounds. Not a sound 
broke the still air except the 
cries of a few night - birds. 
Away behind the house we 
emerged upon a large expanse 
of lawn, and it was at that 
very moment that the barking 
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began. We stopped and lis- 
tened. I confess I never heard 
80 annoying a bark. It was 
shrill and high-pitched, and 
yet unmistakably the bark of 
a large dog. For a couple of 
minutes it went on steadily ; 
then ceased for a few moments, 
only to begin again. 

** * You understand now,’ said 
Dr M., ‘ that with that infernal 
din going on all night sleep was 
not easy to obtain.’ 

“We walked steadily on 
across the lawn, and then I 
saw the dog. In the moonlight 
it looked like any other pariah, 
and no doubt was. It lolled 
across the farther end of the 
lawn not fifty yards away from 
us. 
“Tf either you or I had had 
a gun,’ M. remarked, ‘it would 
never have let us get so close 
or even catch a glimpse of it. 
It is only when we are unarmed 
that it allows itself to be 
seen.’ 

“As the dog entered the 
bushes again it started off once 
more with its hideous bark, 
and never ceased until we had 
turned back and left the garden. 

“Once in my bedroom I 
thought the matter over. It 
seemed simple enough—to kill 
a dog! But M. was a very 
competent surgeon, an excel- 
lent shot, and a very practical 
man, which made me realise 
that the task could not be as 
easy as it seemed. My mind 
naturally turned to scentless 
and tasteless poisons that would 
be indiscoverable when con- 
cealed in food. 

** Well, I don’t want to keep 
you fellows up all night,” the 
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doctor went on, “‘so I need 
only say that for a month I 
tried every possible means of 
putting an end to that dog’s 
existence and failed. Poisons, 
guns, stalking, traps, all were 
in vain. I merely wasted much 
time, and the dog barked if 
anything more than it had 
done before. But I was deter- 
mined to be even with it yet. 
“It was my Indian servant 
who gave me a clue as to how 
to get to work. He told me 
that there lived in the town 
an old native who had great 
knowledge both how to destroy 
and how to preserve life. He 
advised me to address myself 
to him; there was no doubt 
whatever that he would tell 
me how to kill the dog, even 
if he wouldn’t undertake to 
destroy it himself. The next 
day I visited the old native, 
who sat amongst a strange 
collection of herbs, minerals, 
bird and animal skins, and 
other equally unpleasant ma- 
terials from which he manu- 
factured his charms and medi- 
cines—and probably his poisons. 
He asked me, bowing low, to 
be seated, and for a time left 
me no opportunity to introduce 
the subject of the dog, so 
effusive was he in his thanks 
for the honour I had done him 
in coming to see him. But 
after a while he begged me to 
inform him of the object of 
my visit, promising beforehand 
to do all in his power to assist 
me. It only took a minute or 
two to tell him about the dog, 
and I confess I expected an 
immediate undertaking on his 
part, at a fixed sum, to rid 
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me of the nuisance. Not a bit. 
He apologised, hesitated, and 
apologised again. Being a Bud- 
dhist, he couldn’t take life, 
He would willingly have helped 
me to restore life to the dog 
had it been in failing health, 
but to deprive it of its exist- 
ence was contrary to his faith 
and principles. I was surprised, 
as rumour had it that he had 
had few scruples, in return for 
handsome sums, in depriving 
certain persons of their lives; 
but, after all, it was only 
rumour. I argued with him 
at some length, advancing my 
price if he could succeed in 
getting rid of the dog, but all 
to no purpose. He appeared 
adamant. At length he made 
@ proposition to me _ which 
entirely surprised me, for he 
entered upon the precincts of 
the very theories that I had 
been studying. ‘If,’ he said, 
‘you would be satisfied with 
the death of the dog in his 
earthly form, which would, of 
course, mean that his body 
would never again frequent the 
garden, I might help you. My 
belief and my principles allow 
me that; but what I cannot 
and may not do is to kill the 
spirit of the dog—I mean its 
soul.’ 

“T tried to get him to dis- 
cuss the theory of soul and 
body, but he would not do 80, 
more than to make this definite 
proposition. He would poison 
the dog, and I should find its 
body in the garden and see it 
buried, if I had any wish to 
do so. The earthly dog would 
have disappeared—did I de- 
mand more? I certainly did 
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not. All I required was that 
that infernal cur that rendered 
the bungalow uninhabitable 
should be wiped off the face 
of the earth. As to what be- 
came of its blooming spirit I 
didn’t care one little bit. I 
came to terms with the old 
man, paid half the money 
down in advance, and left 
him. 

“That night he put out his 
poisoned meat, or whatever it 
was, and in the morning we 
found the dog dead in the 
bushes. M., who had seen it 
often enough, and the gardener, 
identified it, and even I could 
see that it was the same dog 
that I had perceived over and 
over again barking on the 
lawn. I sent the old Buddhist 
the remainder of the sum I 
had promised him, and every 
one seemed content. The M.’s 


decided to go back to the 
bungalow in a couple of days’ 
time. 

“ After dinner that night a 
party of us set out to see the 


garden. The dog story had 
been much commented upon. 
There were even English people 
who had pretended that it was 
a supernatural dog, but the 
hews of its death had spread 
quickly, so that when we 
started from the hotel to visit 
the bungalow garden half a 
dozen friends came with us. 
It was one of those glorious 
Indian nights, the moon almost 
full, and the air heavy with 
the scent of flowers. 

“We entered the shady palm 
drive, and turned away from 
the house toward the lawn. It 
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lay almost like a pool of water 
in the clear moonlight, with 
its fringe of shrubs and palms. 
Nothing more peaceful or more 
beautiful could be imagined. 
We stood on the edge of the 
grass looking down the full 
length of the lawn, when sud- 
denly the dog began to bark. 
One or two of the party laughed, 
saying that they knew it was 
not the right dog that had been 
killed—but I confess to an un- 
easy uncanny feeling that left 
me very perplexed. I noticed 
too, what the others didn’t, 
that though the bark proceeded 
from the middle of the lawn 
the dog was invisible—and sud- 
denly there rushed into my 
mind what the old Buddhist 
had said about killing the dog’s 
earthly body and not its spirit. 
Was it its spirit that remained 
barking ? 

“That night I lay in bed 
and thought. I felt that I had 
been thoroughly done by the 
old man to whom I had paid 
a handsome fee for killing the 
dog. But little by little my 
mind turned to other aspects 
of the case, and I began seri- 
ously to consider the whole 
question. You will see now” 
—the doctor was addressing us 
as we lay in our deck-chairs 
and smoked—‘“ how nearly my 
story approaches that we heard 
last. In yours ’—and the doc- 
tor pointed to me—*“‘ the separa- 
tion was between the old Chin- 
ese pilot and his ‘acquired 
knowledge.’ In mine, given 
the difference between a man 
and a dog, it was practically 
the same. As I said before, 
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animals have no reasoning 
power, which only human be- 
ings possess. Therefore it is 
clear a dog can have no ‘ac- 
quired knowledge.’ What does 
it possess instead? Instinct. 
It is its instinct, hereditarily 
acquired, that teaches it to 
escape danger, find its food, 
and suchlike. It must also be 
its instinct—it flashed upon 
me as I lay in bed and thought 
—that caused it to bark. Just 
as at the Chinaman’s death he 
had voluntarily retarded the 
entry of his spirit of ‘ acquired 
knowledge’ into heaven, s0 
had the old Buddhist, for a 
very different reason, separated 
the dog from its instinct. The 
dog was dead, but its instinct 
had remained. It was clear 
enough. To bark was instinct, 
and as long as instinct remained 
the bark would continue. The 
old Buddhist had made a fool 
of me by a process which I 
was of course quite incapable 
of understanding—this separa- 
tion of the body and the spirit. 
It would, as a matter of fact, 
have been infinitely preferable 
if he had killed the instinct 
and let the dog live, instead of 
doing just the contrary. 

“Now in your story ’—and 
the doctor addressed me again 
—‘‘ the case was much simpler. 
The old Chinaman had only 
retarded the stay on earth of 
his ‘acquired knowledge’ for 
a very limited period of time— 
till his son should become suffi- 
ciently proficient as a pilot. 
He had also given clear in- 
structions, and what was more 
important, the right kind of 
incense, to free his spirit when 
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the moment arrived. In my 
case there were none of these 
facilities. There remained, of 
course, the old Buddhist, but 
would he—could he, perhaps? 
—help me? I had no handy 
bottle of incense, no time-linit 
as to when and how to use it, 
and no hint from the dog, as 
you had from the Chinaman, 
what were its desires and in- 
tentions. In fact I had little 
to go upon except that ex- 
asperating bark, and the prob- 
lem is not easy when one finds 
oneself up against as intangible 
a proposition as a bark without 
a dog. 

“I sent my servant in the 
morning to tell the old Bud- 
dhist that I would come and 
see him in the cool of the 
afternoon. My man returned 
to say he had found the old 
native’s shop shut, and the 
neighbours stated that he had 
gone away on a pilgrimage, 
and wasn’t expected back for 
a fortnight. I frankly confess 
that I swore—long and loudly. 
Everything was against me. 
My ‘medium’ had gone off 
on a pilgrimage—if he had only 
taken the dog’s bark with him! 
—my own efforts seemed hope- 
less, and there was consider- 
able hilarity amongst the Eng- 
lishmen of the place at what 
they considered to be a very 
clever trick of an old native 
played upon a newly-arrived 
Britisher. Even the small local 
English paper contained 4 
parody of a well-known poem 
suited to the occasion. 

“The situation was this. The 
dog—as dog—was dead and 
buried. The bark remained, 
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and the bark was the problem. 
I treated the matter scientific- 
ally. First of all I inquired of 
myself—what is a bark? The 
answer, given in unscientific 
terms, is evident. A bark is 
the sound produced by the 
throat of a dog. It is equally 
clear that certain physical and 
mechanical processes and com- 
binations are necessary to form 
sound - waves. For instance, 
sound can be produced by 
striking one object with an- 
other; by setting in action 
a diaphragm; by the passage 
of air through channels of vari- 
ous or varying shapes and 
sizes; by the filling of a 
vacuum —all these produce 
sound-waves. It is evident, 
however, that each of them 
necessitates movement to put 
them into action. Arrived so 
far, I then turned my atten- 
tion to analysing the particular 
sound which is known as a 
bark. Like all other voice 
action, it is produced by move- 
ments, (1) inhalation, (2) ex- 
halation. The former is gene- 
rally soundless, while the latter, 
by bringing into play the vocal 
chords, produces sound. In the 
case of the dog-tribe the sound 
produced is a bark. Of these 
two movements, inhalation and 
exhalation, the former alone 
interested me, and this for 
two reasons. First it was by 
inhalation alone that the sys- 
tem of the invisible dog could 
be affected, and secondly, be- 
cause without inhalation there 
could be no exhalation, and 
therefore no bark. I allow 
that the bark that I had to 
deal with was as much a part 
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of the spirit-world as was the 
Chinaman’s ‘acquired know- 
ledge.’ The essential differ- 
ence was, as I have said before, 
that the bark of a dog is on a 
lower spiritual plane than the 
‘acquired knowledge’ of a 
Chinaman. If then the more 
spiritual ‘ acquired knowledge ’ 
could be influenced by incense, 
by what substance could a bark 
—clearly only instinctive—be 
suppressed ? But I am worry- 
ing you with too much detail. 
Suffice it to say I searched and 
found the substance. 

““ Remembering how impos- 
sible it had been to approach 
or kill the earthly dog, I took 
every precaution in my at- 
tempt to get rid of the spiritual 
bark. I dug a trench in the 
lawn to the exact spot from 
which the bark proceeded. By 
listening from various points 
and making a careful chart of 
the lawn, I was certain that I 
had found the precise spot. In 
the trench I laid an electric 
wire with a battery at the 
bungalow, with which it con- 
nected. At the farther end of 
the trench a magnet held in 
position a small thin metal 
disc, just large enough to sup- 
port a small medicine bottle. 
On pressing a button on the 
bungalow verandah the disc 
turned upon a pivot in such a 
way as to upset the bottle. 
This contrivance was concealed 
in a hole only a few inches in 
diameter and as near the gur- 
face as possible. The hole was 
covered with wire-gauze lightly 
strewn with blades of grass, 
which rendered it quite in- 
visible. Satisfied that my disc 
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would turn without fail on its 
pivot, I placed upon it a small 
phial of water, the stopper of 
which was so loosely fixed that 
on the disc subsiding the con- 
tents of the bottle would flow 
out. A few experiments per- 
fected this simple little arrange- 
ment, and nothing remained to 
be done but to place a thin 
slice of sponge on the disc in 
such a way that the contents 
of the bottle might not be lost 
by flowing into the soil. Still 
using water in the phial, I 
had a final trial just before 
sunset. It was entirely suc- 
cessful. I pushed the button 
and walked to the concealed 
hole. Lifting off the covering 
of wire gauze, I found every- 
thing just as I had hoped—the 
bottle on its side, and the 
sponge soaked with its con- 
tents. I replaced my con- 
trivance and filled the bottle 
with the drug that I had 
brought especially. The stopper 
slipped easily into its place, 
and I closed down the gauze 
over the little bottle balanced 
on its disc. 

“TI went back to the hotel 
and dined, and about ten o’clock 
strolled round quietly and alone 
to the bungalow. I sat down 
in a chair in the verandah, 
with the electric-button in my 
hand. At ten minutes past ten 
the bark began—a little to the 
right of its usual spot. How- 
ever, a minute or two later 
it moved on. By the light of a 
small lamp on the table beside 
me I made a careful examina- 
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tion of my chart of the lawn, 
and was convinced that the 
bark issued from the very 
spot where I had prepared 
my trap. 

“In a state of intense ner- 
vousness I pressed the button. 

** Nothing happened. I knew 
nothing would happen imme- 
diately, and at first it seemed 
that the beating of my heart 
made more noise than the 
bark, but a very few seconds 
later the bark changed. It 
had lost its clearness and its 
loudness. A moment or two 
more and it was scarcely audible, 
and was in fact no more than 
an arrested attempt at a bark. 
Another moment or two and 
there was complete silence. I 
sat still for a few minutes more, 
and nothing occurred. Nor 
did anything ever occur again 
—for I had chloroformed the bark. 

“Just as incense had re- 
leased the ‘acquired know- 
ledge’ of the old Chinaman, 
so my chloroform had sent 
the instinct of the dog to 
follow its body into the other 
world. In both cases the result 
was final and conclusive. 

“But I have been keeping 
you all up,” said the doctor 
as he rose from his chair and 
stretched himself. “It must 
be terribly late. Good-night 
to you all.” 

We watched him walk along 
the deck and disappear into 
his cabin; and then in silence 
our party broke up, and we all 
sought our bunks. The doctor 
had scored. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE CRIMES OF GERMANY—HER EVASION OF PUNISHMENT— 
LORD CHESTERFIELD’S OPINION—THE PRESSURE ON THE PRIME 
MINISTER—LORD CURZON’S REPLY TO THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
—HIS UNFORTUNATE STYLE— ARE WE PRO-GERMANS ? — THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE— 
LEARNING AND THE DEMOCRACY—‘“‘SOPHOCLES NEVER THOUGHT!” 


—WHAT I8 A ‘‘ THINKER” ? 


THERE are certain facts about 
Germany which are, or ought 
to be, universally admitted. 
In 1914 Germany made an 
unprovoked assault upon Eu- 
rope, because, as she said, she 
wanted a place in the sun. 
She conducted the war, which 
was fought upon the soil of 
her enemies, like a cunning 
savage. She murdered women 
and children with as keen a 
zest as that wherewith she 
killed the soldiers of the Allies 
on the field of battle. She 
sank the Lusitania and hospital 
ships. She introduced poison- 
OUS gases aS @ Weapon of war. 
In order that she might push 
her commerce ag soon as peace 
was signed, she destroyed wan- 
tonly and with a settled pur- 
pose the factories of France 
and Belgium, many of them 
just before her army was in full 
retreat. Thus she hoped to 
clear from her path incon- 
venient competitors. After un- 
exampled slaughter, after the 
sacrifice of the flower of 
Britain’s and France’s youth, 
she was utterly defeated, and 
after @ solemn conference she 
signed, at Versailles, a treaty 
Which condemned her to. pay a 
vast sum in reparation of the 


damage which she had done. 
No sooner was peace signed 
than she took measures to evade 
the punishment of her misdeeds. 
She enriched herself by the sale 
of paper marks to the greedy 
persons who wished to become 
rich without effort, and de- 
liberately debased her currency 
in order that she might evade 
the payment of reparations. 
At the same time she abolished 
her internal debt, and stands 
alone among the nations as 
one which owes nothing at 
home, and refuses to levy taxes. 
The state of financial chaos to 
which she has sunk, deeper no 
doubt than she contemplated, 
has been deliberately achieved 
as the easiest means of escap- 
ing from her obligations. Thus 
she confronts the world as a 
fraudulent bankrupt, and at 
the same time remains the 
richest and the greatest country 
in Europe. She waits only for 
the moment when her skilful 
propaganda, admirably con- 
trived to reach and to impress 
the Governments of Europe, 
shall have taken full effect, 
and then she will come forth, 
with all her resources of coal 
and iron, of corn and wine, of 
rivers and waterways, and chal- 
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lenge once more the industrial 
supremacy of Europe. And 
since with Germany military 
expansion has always gone hand 
in hand with industrial expan- 
sion, she will presently be ready 
to make another unprovoked 
attack on us and our Allies, 
and challenge once more the 
hegemony of Europe. What 
she has been in the past that 
she remains to-day—criminal 
and impenitent. 

In the year 1731 the great 
Lord Chesterfield wrote from 
the Hague to Lord Harrington, 
Secretary of State, that which 
follows: ‘‘I find,” said he, 
“by the accounts from Berlin, 
that the King of Prussia is 
frightened out of his wits, if 
he ever had any, and wants to 
be friends with the King; and 
for that reason desires a Minis- 
ter may be sent there, which, 
in my opinion, should not be 
done; for he takes every in- 
stance of complaisance to be 
an indication of fear, and grows 
insolent upon it; whereas, if 
he is really frightened, as I 
believe he is, there is no imagin- 
able meanness to which he will 
not stoop for his security ; and 
I should think it would be 
better to make him take some 
of these steps first before he 
meets with the least return 
from his Majesty.” Every word 
spoken of the Prussians by 
Lord Chesterfield is as true 
to-day as it was in 1731. It 
matters not whether an em- 
peror is supreme in Berlin, or 
a Cuno, or a Stresemann. The 
Prussians still take “‘ every in- 
stance of complaisance to be 
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an indication of fear,” and as 
then, so now, they “grow 
insolent upon it.’”’ They have 
not changed a jot. They know 
no penitence, and only one 
regret—that the world is not 
to-day under their heel. If it 
were, the world would not be 
treated with the same clemency 
and sympathy which we are 
manifesting towards them. In 
Chesterfield’s words, ‘‘ there is 
no imaginable meanness to 
which they will not stoop for 
their security.” They bring 
ruin upon themselves by a 
settled policy of fraud and 
chicanery, and then lift up their 
voices in lamentable appeals of 
pity to the Allies, whom they 
have attempted to destroy, and 
would now defraud. ‘They 
have failed to conquer you by 
their arms,” said one of them 
some years ago. ‘“‘ Beware lest 
they conquer you by their 
tears.” 

We neglect the warning often 
repeated. We heap the blame 
and the anger which should 
be reserved for Germany upon 
the head of France and Bel- 
gium. There is no hint in the 
speeches of our politicians, in 
the copious notes of our For- 
eign Secretary, of a definite 
and far-sighted plan. Four 
years after the war we have 
forgotten the meaning of the 
word “ security.” We are drift- 
ing aimlessly back to the situa- 
tion which existed in 1914, and 
unless we make up our mind 
to some course of action 
we shall be faced by the 
same problem which faced jus 
when Germany invaded Bel- 
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gium. Why did we go to war 
in 1914? Not for any senti- 
mental reason, such as to please 
France or to help the smaller 
nationalities, but to save our- 
selves; and if we encourage 
Germany, as we seem to be 
encouraging her, the tragic his- 
tory of 1914-19 will be re- 
peated. Germany, with a pop- 
ulation twice as large as that 
of France, and with far greater 
wealth than her neighbour, will 
not stay her hand a day longer 
than she need. What will be 
our policy then? Shall we 
connive at the extinction of 
France, or shall we hasten, as 
we did before, to France’s aid ? 
Prudence and respect for civil- 
isation will point us to the 
same road. Once more it will 
be necessary, unless Europe is 
to be put under the jack-boot 
of Prussia, that we should join 
with our old and tried Ally to 
repel the common foe. And 
our duty will not be the more 
easily discharged if we have 
nagged at France and reproached 
her with the pertinacity of an 
infuriated usher. 

That our Prime Minister has 
had a difficult task to perform 
is not in dispute. The leader 
of a democratic State has to 
be strong indeed if he prove 
impervious to the pressure of 
cliques and groups. On the 
one hand is the Labour Party, 
Tesolute to support the enemies 
of England, wherever it can 
find them. On the other hand 
is the City, which sees a 
sanctity in gain, and thinks 
the world well lost if only its 
dividends increase. Neither the 
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Labour Party nor the City is 
eminent for political wisdom. 
Mr Ramsay Macdonald would, 
if he could, revive the question 
of reparations, and informed 
the House of Commons that 
“credits of £1,000,000 would 
effect marvels on the economic 
condition of Germany to-day.” 
Is he quite sure that these mar- 
vels would benefit the world ? 
“Credits,” says he, “are re- 
quired for coal and imported 
food.” Is it part of our busi- 
ness to give the Germans, who 
have killed our sons and loaded 
us with a heavy burden of 
debt for generations, the coal 
and the food of which her 
policy of murder and fraud has 
deprived her? And is the 
City, which thinks always of 
its immediate gain, a good guide 
through the tangled maze of 
politics—the City, which was 
sure in 1914 that the war could 
not last six months, and is 
convinced to-day that the one 
thing needful is to put Germany 
on her legs again, that the 
markets of England, ruined by 
unrestricted competition and 
free imports, may find another 
customer? They are far more 
likely to find another and a 
successful rival. 

Mr Baldwin, in a speech that 
he made in the House of Com- 
mons, deprecated such phrases 
as pro-German and pro-French. 
He thought they confused the 
issue and caused irritation. “ If 
we are to be anything,” said 
he, “let us be pro-British.” 
By all means let us be pro- 
British, but unless we are con- 
tent to live in gloomy isolation 
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we must lean to one side or the 
other. If for the sake of a 
hypocritical magnanimity we 
agree with the Labour Party 
in desiring not only to forgive 
Germany her debts but even 
to lend her money, which will 
never be repaid, or if for the 
sake of large profits and quick 
returns we take the City’s view, 
then we shall be pro-German. 
If, on the other hand, we believe 
that security for the future and 
the avoidance of another mur- 
derous war are of greater 
importance than instant pros- 
perity, and that security can 
only be achieved with the help 
of our old Allies, then we shall 
be pro-French. This is an 
issue which cannot be confused, 
and it would be far better and 
wiser if our present Govern- 
ment made up its mind which 
side to take than if it followed 
a policy of drift. 

Meanwhile France is con- 
vinced, with a fulness of 
knowledge of Germany and 
her ways which we cannot 
possess, that the occupation of 
the Ruhr is the only policy 
which will bring Germany to 
her senses. She remembers 
that in 1871 Germany was per- 
mitted by the other Powers to 
exact from France what she 
chose. There was then no talk 
of moratoriums or international 
inquiries. France was treated 
harshly, and heard no protest 
against Germany from outside. 
Loyally did she keep faith, paid 
what she promised, saw her 
territory freed, and there was 
an end of it. Her own ex- 
perience has been far bitterer 
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than Germany’s, and she is 
now asked to bear the heaviest 
reproaches not of her enemies 
but of her friends. Further- 
more, she is threatened with 
the pains and penalties of 
isolation if she does not, at 
England’s suggestion, abandon 
the policy which her Ministers, 
her Chamber, and her people 
have almost unanimously ad- 
opted. Is it wonderful that 
she should feel irritation? As 
Mr Baldwin said in the House, 
“It cannot be expected among 
Allies, any more than among 
friends, that we should always 
regard them from the same 
point of view. When a differ- 
ence arises, it is far better 
and far more honest to state 
frankly where the difference 
arises and what the reasons 
are for it, knowing that by 
that method you are more 
likely to come to an ultimate 
agreement than if you try to 
hide and gloss it over.” 

Mr Baldwin is in the right 
of it, and had he dealt with 
France frankly and honestly, 
after his own plain method, 
all might have been well. Un- 
fortunately it was Lord Cur- 
zon’s hand which penned our 
reply to the Allies, and it is 
not surprising that the French 
Government and the French 
Press are violently irritated. 
Anything less like what a re- 
ply addressed to a friendly 
Power should be than this 
strange production of Lord 
Curzon we have never seen. It 
is a Foreign Secretary’s duty 
not to make little points of con- 
troversy, but to find whatever 
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chances there are of large agree- 
ment. If we are to march on 
side by side, it is our duty 
not to criticise the gait of our 
neighbour, but to discover, if 
possible, a pace which both 
can keep. It is Lord Curzon’s 
misfortune that he regards him- 
self as a god in a world of 
black-beetles. Were he Dr 
Blimber, addressing a fourth- 
form boy, the tone of his reply 
would have been perfect; but, 
though there is a great deal of 
Dr Blimber in Lord Curzon, 
France is not a fourth-form boy 
in Dr Blimber’s school, but a 
great and a friendly nation. 
When, therefore, Lord Curzon 
abandoned the duty of a For- 
eign Secretary to argue the 
case like an attorney, he made 
it certain that his reply would 
not have a sympathetic hear- 
ing. He might just as well 
have stayed his hand, had it 
not been his ambition to prove 
how adroit he is in sterile 
controversy. If, indeed, he 
ever condescends to slang, we 
can imagine him exclaiming 
with a smiling satisfaction, as 
he signed his name at the end, 
“That’s knocked ’em.” But 
to knock ’em was precisely 
what he should not have tried 
to do; and though it is too 
late to hope for improvement 
in him, we would counsel him 
to spend an hour of his leisure 
in reading Talleyrand’s famous 
eulogy of Reinhard. He might 
there learn that a Foreign 
Secretary should strive for 
something higher than a dia- 
lectic triumph, that he had a 
higher duty to perform than 
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to pretend to get the better 
in argument of a friend and 
Ally. 

It was characteristic that in 
his reply to the French Govern- 
ment Lord Curzon has no 
word of blame for the trickery 
and disloyalty of Germany. 
The tale of reproaches that he 
casts at France and Belgium 
is a long one, and his sym- 
pathy with our enemies is more 
ungraciously evident, because 
Lord Curzon wanders discur- 
sively over the whole field. 
He makes light of France’s 
achievement in 1871. “It may 
be pointed out,” says he, lest 
France should be unduly proud 
of what she did fifty years ago, 
“that the recovery after the 
short campaign of 1870-71 of 
an indemnity equivalent to four 
milliards of gold marks. . . is 
not really equivalent to the 
enforcement of a thirty-three 
fold claim against a country 
financially exhausted by four 
years of strenuous warfare and 
blockade.” He omits to re- 
mind the world that, while 
the claim made against France 
in 1871 was met, the Germans 
have, for the most part, ignored 
the claim made against them, 
so that it is irrelevant whether 
the claim were thirty-three fold 
or three hundred fold. He 
omits also to remind the world 
that the Germany of 1923 is 
far wealthier, has infinitely 
greater resources, than had the 
France of 1871; that, more- 
over, by cunningly debasing 
her currency, she has extin- 
guished her internal, her only, 
debt. He then proceeds to this 
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amazing argument: ‘‘ The ease 
with which the indemnity im- 
posed in 1871 was paid was 
largely the result of the credit 
facilities which France was able 
to obtain. Germany has, on 
the other hand, suffered from 
a complete inability to obtain 
foreign loans, arising to a large 
extent from the. long period 
which elapsed before her re- 
paration liabilities were defined, 
and the world-wide uncertainty 
as to her ability to discharge 
them.”” Was it, then, the fault 
of Germany that in 1871 the 
credit of France, an honourable 
country, was sound enough to 
admit of foreign loans? And 
was it the fault of France that 
Germany has made herself a 
fraudulent bankrupt in order 
to avoid the payment of just 
reparations ? Apparently ex- 
cuse must be found for Ger- 
many always—when she exacts 
and when she refuses to pay. 
“Yet,” writes Lord Curzon, 
“in spite of this, it is fair to 
state, though his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are by no means satis- 
fied with the performance, Ger- 
many has in fact paid in respect 
of reparations, and the cost 
of the armies of occupation, 
more than twice the amount 
exacted from France in 1871.” 
Amarvellous achievement truly, 
even though Lord Curzon quali- 
fies his admiration of it by a 
modestly implied reproach to 
Germany, one of two reproaches 
which he permits himself to 
make. ‘‘ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are by no means satisfied 
with the performance.” We 
are surprised that he should 
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interpolate this quiet rebuke in 
his grave lecture addressed to 
France. Still quieter is the 
other rebuke, into which he is 
presently seduced. “It may 
be that German policy has con- 
tributed largely to create this 
situation,” says he bravely, in 
deploring the steady deteriora- 
tion of German _ currency. 
Though we are astonished at 
his temerity, it does not last 
long. “‘ But it is with results, 
even more than with the 
causes,” he hastened to add, 
“that we are now concerned.” 
So that Germany is saved from 
dishonour, and you almost be- 
gin to wonder whether the 
debasing of Germany’s cur- 
rency is not due to the wicked 
machinations of M. Poincaré 
and his friends. 

After these betrayals of an 
ill-omened sympathy, it is but 
natural that France looks with 
suspicion upon “an investiga- 
tion by impartial experts of 
Germany’s capacity to pay.” 
What guarantee could Lord 
Curzon give her that the Ger- 
mans would permit the im- 
partial experts to see more 
than the mere fringe of her 
capacity ? Would they disclose 
to the experts the vast sums 
which they have accumulated 
and deposited abroad? The 
French have a full knowledge 
of Germany’s trickery and lack 
of faith. They know that it 
is not Germany’s capacity to 
pay that is in doubt, but Ger- 
many’s will to pay. The Ger- 
mans, indeed, confronted by 
experts, would merely rend 
their garments, and make pite- 
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ous appeals to their “ impar- 
tiality.”” Once more they would 
conceal their effects like the 
fraudulent bankrupts that they 
are, and once more Lord Curzon 
might take his courage in both 
hands, declaring that it may 
be that German policy has 
contributed largely to create 
the situation which will then 
have arisen. The admission 
would bring no consolation to 
France, who, sharing a land- 
boundary with Germany, knows 
better than we do how hard it 
is to win security. 

And then, that no ray of 
self-esteem should be left upon 
the bared back of France and 
Belgium, Lord Curzon declares 
loftily that these countries have 
no ground for declaring that 
the occupation of the Ruhr 
has been effected in virtue of 
the Treaty. The German Gov- 
ernment contends that the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr does not 
fall within the category of 
“economic and financial pro- 
hibitions and reprisals, and in 
general such other measures 
as the respective Governments 
may determine to be necessary 
in the circumstances.” And 
he has consulted the law officers 
of the Crown. ‘“‘ The highest 
legal authorities in Great Brit- 
ain,” he tells France, “ have 
advised His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the contention of 
the German Government is 
well founded, and His Majesty’s 
Government have never con- 
cealed their view that the 
Franco-Belgian action in oc- 
cupying the Ruhr, quite apart 
from the question of expedi- 
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ency, was not a sanction au- 
thorised by the Treaty itself.” 
But, objects the French Gov- 
ernment, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment is guilty “of incon 
sistency in now refusing to 
acknowledge the legality of 
the occupation of the Ruhr 
under Paragraph 18, Clause II., 
when on two former occasions 
they joined in the presentation 
of ultimata threatening such 
occupation, and when in 1920 
they actually participated in 
the occupation of Diisseldorf, 
Duisburg, and Ruhrort.” Lord 
Curzon is ready with a retort. 
““There is no inconsistency,” 
says he dogmatically. ‘“‘ The 
action then taken or threatened 
was never claimed to be in 
pursuance of the Reparation 
clauses of the Treaty. The 
Allies jointly decided to threaten 
Germany with the occupation 
of further territory, just as 
they might have threatened 
her with a renewal of the war, 
for her failure to perform her 
Treaty obligations, some of 
which had no connection what- 
ever with Reparations.” Did 
you ever hear such quibbling ? 
If France and Belgium had 
made no reference to the Treaty 
of peace, but had merely threat- 
ened a renewal of the war, even 
the delicate scruple of Lord 
Curzon would have been satis- 
fied. 

It is not worth while to 
speak here of Lord Curzon’s 
observations on the Allied debts. 
They were used to put the screw 
on, and are otherwise irrelevant. 
In truth, when we read Lord 
Curzon’s magisterial reply, we 
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can regard it only as epideictic, 
a piece of display which shows 
how deftly his lordship can 
apply a false logic. It leads no- 
whither, and serves no purpose 
other than the purpose of 
exasperation. How differently 
Mr Baldwin, with his decent 
courtesy and common - sense, 
would have handled a difficult 
situation! And what will follow 
this demonstration of dialectic 
skill? Lord Curzon confesses 
that he does not know, and it 
is clear that nobody else knows. 
The worst of it is that it seems 
as though it would put an end 
to the once courteous relations 
of the Allies. As the ‘ Action 
Frangaise ’ says with its quiet 
irony, “The English note will 
afflict those who wished that 
the Alliance might become a 
religion, founded on the cult 
of the dead, and turned to- 
wards spiritual ends. We sup- 
pose that these idealists are 
no longer numerous.” How 
should they be numerous in 
face of Lord Curzon’s pro- 
nouncement ? Nor does the 
decrease of idealists bring us 
any nearer to a solution of the 
problem. The French, who 
know the Germans well, are 
confident that if they retire 
from the Ruhr they will lose 
their last chance of obtaining 
satisfaction from their enemies. 
The British take another view, 
and we do not help an amicable 
accommodation, because Lord 
Curzon, forgetting the differ- 
ence which exists between dip- 
lomacy and the controversial 
method of a _ schoolmaster, 
chooses to administer such a 
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reproof as no high-spirited na- 
tion will lightly endure. 

We bitterly regret, therefore, 
that we have not a Foreign 
Secretary who respects the tra- 
dition of his high office. Lord 
Curzon’s lack of tact, indeed, 
may impair the stability of Mr 
Baldwin’s Government, and 
were that impaired a public 
calamity might follow. Despite 
his colleague’s ebullition, we 
are confident that the best 
hope of the country lies in a 
period of tranquillity. Mr Bald- 
win, at any rate, is incapable 
of government by scandal. He 
has no love of the “stunts” 
which in the opinion of Mr 
Lloyd George and his friends 
were the best proof of first- 
class brains. And the mere 
suspicion of a division in the 
party about Lord Curzon’s de- 
spatch produced a marvellous 
unanimity and an equally mar- 
vellous change of opinion in 
the three men of genius now 
happily excluded from the coun- 
cils of the King. Mr Lloyd 
George, Lord Birkenhead, and 
Mr Austen Chamberlain, always 
susceptible to sudden conver- 
sion, spoke with one heart and 
voice in favour of France. 
What they said may have 
been well enough, but after 
what has happened in the 
past they can hardly expect 
us to put trust in them. Mr 
Lloyd George has not been 
eminent for his friendship to- 
wards France, yet Mr Bald- 
win’s speech in the House in- 
spired him to ask, ‘‘ Was it not 
far better that we should ac- 
cept France’s declaration and 
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proceed on that basis?” In- 
deed, we think it would be, 
but we are also sure that we 
would not believe in the sin- 
cerity of Mr Lloyd George’s 
utterance. He is far too deeply 
committed on the other side. 
As for Lord Birkenhead, we 
do not forget that some of 
his fiercest pieces of invective 
—invective which might be 
compared for energy with the 
late galloper’s denunciation of 
the Irish murder gang—have 
been hurled at the head of 
France; and we seek and find 
only too easily the reason for 
his sudden change of speech, if 
not of thought. He, too, is 
aiming at clutching the reins 
of power, and Mr Austen Cham- 
berlain is ready and obedient 
at his side. We are not sur- 
prised that these three dema- 
gogues should try to make 
political capital out of the dis- 
cussion with France. We can 
only hope that never again, on 
any pretext whatever, will they 
be permitted to govern Eng- 
land. They have betrayed us 
once, when without warning 
they surrendered in the name 
of the Empire to the assassins 
of Ireland, and handed over 
thousands of loyal citizens to 
death and destruction. What 
they have done once they will 
do again: they have lost the 
confidence of the people; and 
we fervently hope that they 
will not recover it. Thus on 
all counts, of home as well as 
foreign policy, it would be well 
if we came to an agreement with 
France, which we shall do, not 
by lecturing her as though she 
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were an erring schoolboy, but 
by admitting that she has a per- 
fect right to carry out the 
policy which seems good to 
her, even though it be a policy 
which does not commend itself 
to our present Government. 


It is worth while to put on 
record the fact that the House 
of Commons, before it ad- 
journed, declined by a wise 
vote to permit the intimidation 
of the University of Cambridge. 
Mr James Butler, a representa- 
tive of that University, proved 
his loyalty to his constituents 
by urging the House of Com- 
mons to interfere with their 
just conduct of their own 
affairs. He demanded, in fact, 
that the House should force 
upon the University the ad- 
mission of women to full mem- 
bership. The one limitation 
to which he made no objection 
was “the prevailing and con- 
tinuous practice by which no 
woman can become a member 
of a man’s college.” ‘“‘ Nobody 
on any side desires that,” and 
thus he warns us where the 
next attack of the women and 
their champions will be made. 
At each point of the agitation 
they have disclaimed any wish 
to go further than their actual 
demand. When the privilege 
of examination was granted 
them, they openly declared 
that never would they ask for 
membership of the University ; 
and when we hear that they 
do not expect to become mem- 
bers of a man’s college we know 
well where the next assault 
will be made. 
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Mr James Butler, like all 
true democrats, accepts the 
sanctity of numbers only when 
the numbers are on his side. 
Twice the University, by a 
vote, which is offensive to 
him, has excluded women from 
full membership, and he makes 
a piteous appeal to the House 
of Commons to override that 
vote. A spark of humour 
might have revealed to him 
the absurdity of his position. 
He is blind to his absurdity, 
and with a like lack of pro- 
portion he supports his case 
by a wholly irrelevant argu- 
ment. He assured the House 
that there would be far greater 
friction than would arise if 
his amendment, forcing the 
women upon Cambridge, were 
adopted. ‘“‘ The University will 
have to tear itself away,” said 
he, ‘‘again for months, pos- 
sibly for years, from its proper 
work, and devote itself to this 
barren academic controversy.” 
What nonsense is this! For 
thirty years the University has 
been asked to deal with this 
“barren controversy,” a con- 
troversy, be it remembered, 
imposed upon it by women, 
and yet has not neglected, not 
for an hour, its proper work. 
It has sufficient energy at the 
same time to do its work and 
to defend itself against a wan- 
ton encroachment. The cham- 
pions of women must find some 
better reason than this to 
place the University under the 
heel of the State. That, in- 
deed, is the true purpose and 
effect of Mr Butler’s amend- 
ment, and we hope that his 
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constituents will mark with 
what fidelity he has discharged 
his trust. 

For behind Mr _ Butler’s 
amendment lurked the ques- 
tion of the independence of 
the University. Had it been 
passed, a mischievous prece- 
dent would have been created, 
which it would have been diffi- 
cult presently to withstand. 
“No one holds the view more 
strongly than I,” said Sir Mal- 
colm Macnaghten, “that the 
autonomy of the University 
ought to be preserved. No 
one wants the interference of 
this House with the Univer- 
sity. But if the University 
is going to receive public 
moneys,” and the rest. There 
is always this “but,” and it 
is clear that Sir Malcolm is 
not so keen a champion of 
autonomy as he thinks he is. 
“The University is going to 
receive public moneys.” Is it ? 
The Government demands its 
pound of flesh, though it re- 
fuses to pay for more than an 
ounce or two, and nobody who 
knows the practice of Govern- 
ments believes that either its 
demands will decrease or its 
payments will increase. Mean- 
while, Mr Rawlinson and Mr 
John Murray defended the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge with co- 
gency and good sense, Mr 
Butler’s amendment was lost, 
and there for the moment the 
matter rests. 

It rests for the moment only. 
Mr Butler’s action will no 
doubt be repeated, and each 
successive Government will be 
free to put whatever screw it 
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prefers upon the Universities. 
The gift of a few thousands, 
uncertainly forthcoming, will 
prove an excellent means of 
blackmail. How often shall 
we hear in the future the 
specious statement, “No one 
holds more strongly than I 
that the autonomy of the Uni- 
versity ought to be preserved. 
But—— ”? If the Labour 
Party ever achieve its ambi- 
tion, it may say that the uni- 
versal text-book of the Univer- 
sity shall be Karl Marx’s ‘ Capi- 
tal,’ or a whim may seize it 
that the earth is stationary, 
or that it is injurious to the 
youth of the working-classes 
to read the works of Gibbon, 
or to study Thucydides in a 
crib. Instantly Karl Marx will 
be everywhere installed, the 
heresy of Galileo will be con- 
demned, Gibbon and Thucy- 
dides will be banished from the 
libraries. And on all sides of 
the House of Commons in- 
genuous members will spring 
up saying, “‘ No one holds more 
strongly than I that the au- 
tonomy of the University ought 
to be respected. But——” It 
is not a pleasant prospect, and 
it is not exaggerated. 

Nor are we without docu- 
mentary evidence of what will 
happen when Labour rules, and 
Oxford and Cambridge are the 
disporting ground of the work- 
ing-classes. Some six years 
since was published an instruc- 
tive report, entitled ‘ Oxford 
and the Working-Classes,’ from 
which we may learn the con- 
fused ambitions and muddled 
hopes of certain misguided men. 
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The signatories of the report 
proved that they held the learn- 
ing sought at the Universities 
in supreme contempt. Hoping 
to invite within their colleges 
men whose only qualification 
was poverty, they “ stated em- 
phatically that though the for- 
mal education of the working- 
classes at present stops with 
the elementary school, the in- 
formal education obtained by 
them through discussion in the 
workshop and at meetings of 
their societies is in itself an 
excellent preparation for study 
in a University.” Now, that 
is precisely what it is not. It 
is, indeed, a University’s com- 
plete antithesis. The educa- 
tion provided by a University 
is not controversial; it should 
not concern itself with politics. 
It demands from those who 
devote themselves to it an 
abnegation of self and preju- 
dice which cannot be attained 
in workshop or meeting-place. 
It insists that knowledge should 
be pursued with a whole-hearted 
humility, with no thought of 
moral or political aggrandise- 
ment, and therefore it has 
nothing in common with agita- 
tion or class-hatred. 

But this foolish pronounce- 
ment should prove a warning 
to those who would place the 
Universities beneath the con- 
trol of the State. A hastily 
snatched majority might de- 
cree, and probably would de- 
cree, that none should go to 
Oxford or Cambridge who was 
not the son of a manual worker, 
and who had not won his edu- 
cation in the workshop. More- 
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over, that the danger which 
threatens us might be yet more 
clearly understood, we should 
like to quote a resolution passed 
by the Barry Branch of the 
Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants, who boldly de- 
clared that they would come 
to Oxford only on their own 
terms, not as suppliants but 
as masters. Here is the resolu- 
tion in full: “ That it is in- 
expedient for the working- 
classes to cultivate a closer 
relationship with Oxford by 
University extension lectures 
or any other methods, until the 
teachings of the Universities 
are radically altered, so that 
a truer view of social questions 
may be taught, and that it is 
inadvisable to send working- 
men students to colleges unless 
the curriculum is made suit- 
able for the training of Labour 
leaders.” The Barry Branch 
knows what it wants, and will 
stay away from Oxford and 
Cambridge unless it be sure of 
getting it. Perhaps it would 
more wisely stay away, in spite 
of the immeasurable injury 
which it would inflict upon 
two blameless institutions, since 
it cannot expect to win much 
good from a University if it 
approaches it not in the frame 
of mind of a learner, but of a 
teacher. For the essence of a 
University training is disci- 
pline, and those who would cut 
and clip Oxford and Cambridge 
to suit the supposed wants of 
Labour leaders will never learn 
what discipline means. 

The folly of the Barry Branch 
is but a foretaste of what will 
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happen when Mr Butler’s pre- 
cedent is firmly established, 
and the House of Commons 
dictates to our seats of learn- 
ing what education is and is 
not. With a comfortable ma- 
jority established in the House, 
the champions of such simple 
bodies of men as the Barry 
Branch would leap to their 
feet and shout aloud, “ We 
believe devoutly in the auto- 
nomy of the Universities, 
but——””__ Popular dogmas 
would be voted the ultimate 
expression of truth, and no 
sound lessons would be taught, 
because they would be mani- 
festly at variance with the pre- 
vailing superstitions. We have 
seen of late how the study of 
Greek, for instance, succumbed 
to agitation. In France it fell 
before the attack of a Radical 
Government. In Cambridge it 
was stealthily slaughtered when 
its supporters were away at 
the war. In France it has been 
restored, because the manu- 
facturers demanded its restora- 
tion. In England it was sat 
upon at a post-mortem by 4 
committee, which reported to 
the Prime Minister that we 
could not do without it. But 
you cannot abolish and bring 
back studies by a vote of the 
House or a fresh campaign, 
and the great employers, engin- 
eers and others who unail- 
mously regretted the abolition 
of Greek, not because they had 
any love of learning for its 
own sake, but because without 
its study they find it difficult 
to find efficient colleagues, will 
have to wait a generation Or 
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more for relief. And further- 
more, the very men who con- 
demned the study of Greek, 
because it did not “ help their 
sons in their careers,” are now 
complaining that even if they 
wish their sons to learn the 
accursed tongue, they cannot 
find instructors for them. They, 
too, must wait for the reform 
which their own folly and ig- 
norance helped to make neces- 
sary. Meanwhile, various short- 
cuts are devised for the under- 
standing, by those that have 
no Greek, of Greek literature. 
And though we have no great 
faith in short-cuts, though we 
doubt whether a pretended ac- 
quaintance with what must 
remain in reality unknown is 
not a form of hypocrisy, we 
would commend to those who 
have no Greek the best guide 
available, Mr Livingstone’s 


‘Pageant of Greece’ (Oxford : 


at the Clarendon Press). It is 
true that it attempts the im- 
possible—to give those who 
have no Greek a vision of Greek 
literature. But if the attempt 
is to be made, it could not be 
done with better tact and 
taste. Mr Livingstone admits 
that whether we know it or 
not, we are all under a deep 
debt to Greece; and he quotes, 
appositely enough, the unani- 
mous opinion of the great 
writers. His anthology, more- 
over, is for the most part well 
chosen and clearly explained. 
But it seems to us that his 
judgment is sometimes at fault ; 
and as to mislead the ignorant 
is a serious crime, we wish he 
had more closely considered 
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some of his criticisms. One 
instance will illustrate the dan- 
ger of his method. Like some 
others, he does not fully appre- 
ciate the grandeur of Sophocles. 
We suspect him at once when 
he says that we must not 
make “the mistake of dis- 
missing Sophocles as a mere 
artist.” What does he mean 
by a mere artist? He might 
as justly speak of a mere angel 
or a mere god. He makes a 
still worse blunder when he 
says “‘it is almost true to say 
that Sophocles never thinks.” 
What possible meaning can 
these words have for those who 
read snippets of Greek in a 
translation ? What weight does 
he put upon the word “think”? 
Did we not remember the 
baleful influence of Professor 
Gilbert Murray, we should be 
at a loss to interpret the phrase. 
But we suppose that Mr Liv- 
ingstone means, when he says 
that Sophocles could not think, 
that he did not think irrele- 
vantly. He was nota “thinker,” 
to use the hideous word current 
in debating societies. He had 
no strong views about the posi- 
tion of women or the Labour 
question. He did not strive 
to make his hearers or his 
readers better or worse by his 
tragedies. But what has this 
to do with ‘‘ thought ’’? With- 
in the limits of his craft, and 
that was all he was concerned 
with, he thought more deeply 
than any man who ever wrote 
and lived. So many were his 
inventions that he may almost 
be said to have invented the 
art of drama, which consisted 
8 
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for him, and should ever con- 
sist, in portraying character by 
dialogue. His Odyssus in the 
‘ Philoctetes ’ is a masterpiece 
in this kind. Where else shall 
you find that matched, except 
in the Ulysses of Shakespeare’s 
‘Troilus and Cressida’? And 
the irony of Sophocles—is not 
that the result of deep think- 
ing? And his plain, beautiful, 
untranslatable verse—did not 
that require more thought than 
would the framing and up- 
holding of a foolish opinion 
about women or class-conflict ? 
The truth is that the artist’s 
thought is dispersed when it 
goes beyond the limits of his 
art; and if he be judged by 
the only worthy standard, So- 
phocles evades more easily than 
any of his contemporaries this 
criticism of Mr Livingstone. 

It is perhaps the greatness of 
Sophocles which makes him the 
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Mr Bayfield, who once wrote 
a memoir of Verrall, proclaimed 
aloud that “‘the mere artist,” 
who was Sophocles, “‘ awakened 
no enthusiasm” in Verrall’s 
mind; ‘there was no man to 
be discovered behind the artist, 
or at any rate no man whom 
Verrall would greatly care to 
know.” Here the ridiculous 
touches the sublime. Verrall 
would not greatly have cared 
to know Sophocles, perhaps 
because he could not think, 
like Ibsen and Euripides! But 
all these vexed questions will 
be lightly answered when the 
House of Commons, by its 
mean generosity, gets a closer 
hold upon the Universities. A 
majority of the House will 
claim the right, for a mere 
£30,000 a year, irregularly 
paid, of imposing its opinions 
and its tastes upon scholars 
and critics, its humble bene- 
ficiaries. 
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